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INTRODUCTION 


During the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, a group of monks 
with occult interests donated what became a remarkable collection of more than 
thirty magic texts to the library of the Benedictine abbey of St. Augustine's in 
Canterbury.' Analysis of their manuscripts and the monastic environment in 
which they lived suggests that they were a coherent group with shared aims and 
interests whose occult studies were stimulated by their religious vocation and 
protected by the relatively enclosed environment of the abbey. There is evidence 
that magic was practiced in order to meet the communal needs of the abbey 
and that the relative protection from scrutiny there also existed in other mon- 
asteries in medieval England. The aim of this book is to elucidate the internal 
rationality of magic texts at St. Augustine’s, to examine the orthodoxy of magical 
approaches to the medieval universe, and to show how it was possible for this 
group of monks to integrate magical studies with their orthodox worldview. The 
first chapter is devoted to a close examination of what is known about the own- 
ers and collectors of books at St. Augustine's itself. The next four chapters look 
sequentially at significant genres of magic that were present at St. Augustine's: 
natural magic, image magic, and ritual magic texts written by Christian authors. 
The final chapter draws together arguments for viewing the monastery as an 
amenable environment for occult studies, and the epilogue examines how magic 
texts from St. Augustine’s contributed to the Renaissance magician John Dee's 
magical interests and practice. 

The monks at St. Augustine's collected magic texts that provided positive jus- 
tifications for the practice of magic, and they were the named donors, and in 
some cases compilers, of books in which works of magic were copied side by 
side with works of more licit genres.” The collecting activities of these monks 
illustrate a gradual shift toward more positive attitudes to magical texts and 
ideas in the late Middle Ages that was first enabled by the translation of learned 
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magic texts from the Greco-Roman, Arabic, and Jewish traditions. Learned 
magic formed part of a body of learning that spread from centers of translation 
such as Byzantium, Sicily, and especially Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, with important consequences for Western intellectual culture. Learned 
magic texts circulated in manuscripts, described complex rituals, and often 
drew on the same cosmological concepts as the more scientific works translated 
in the same period. The recognition that some magical ideas were useful, and 
the adaptation of others to Christian sensibilities and ritual practice, caused an 
increase in the number of works accepted as “natural” or “licit.” The survival of 
significant numbers of some less licit works makes it likely that they were unof- 
ficially tolerated. At the end of the Middle Ages, some authors became more 
confident about putting their real names to works of magic and justifying magic 
rituals with philosophical arguments. 

The gradual shift toward positive attitudes to magical ideas and texts was 
of course occurring at the same time as increasing condemnations of magic at 
universities and in legal codes, papal interventions, the growing involvement 
of the Inquisition in investigating magical practices alongside heresy, and the 
development of the concept of the demonic pact.’ Many of these develop- 
ments had their most significant impact on the persecution of perceived or 
real popular practices and the construction of a theology of witchcraft. But 
a backlash against learned magic also gained momentum in the second half 
of the thirteenth century, after which it became no longer safe or respect- 
able to be an apologist for image magic, like the English natural philosopher 
Adelard of Bath (ca. 1080-ca. 1152), or a patron of magical translations, like 
King Alfonso X of Castile (1221-1284).* In the fourteenth century there was 
an assault on noninstitutional texts that described techniques for commu- 
nicating with angels and achieving a vision of the celestial realm, from the 
assertion of clerical authority in cases of revelatory possession to the 1398 
condemnation by the faculty of theology at Paris of the proposition that mag- 
ical arts could achieve a vision of the divine essence or holy spirits.* To some 
extent, the attack on learned magic was successful; while there is no complete 
catalogue of extant magic texts in manuscripts, it appears likely that some did 
not survive at all.° 

The monks at St. Augustine’s chose to view their magic texts as compatible 
with their religious vocation, but they would nonetheless have been aware of 
the texts’ classification as magic and of the condemnation of many of the prac- 
tices they described. The aim of this study is to explore how these educated 
members of religious orders sought to fit magic texts into their belief system 
and worldview. For example, did they believe that their vocation protected 
them from harm or opprobrium when they acquired, read, or practiced from 
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magic texts? Did they think that magical techniques could be employed for 
pious ends, combined with orthodox rituals, or used to gain knowledge of the 
cosmos or induce visions of spirits? 

Learned magic texts in medieval Europe were syncretic and were often 
exotic fusions of magical, philosophical, and cosmological elements from the 
Greco-Roman, Arabic, and Jewish traditions, mediated through their trans- 
lation into Latin and adapted by Christian authors. As a consequence, they 
often acquired a looseness and ambiguity in their rationales, mythologies, and 
cosmological foundations. This is well expressed in Marcel Mauss’s assertion 
that magic represents “a kind of totality of actions and beliefs, poorly defined, 
poorly organized even so far as those who practice and believe it are con- 
cerned.”’” For example, medieval magic rituals tended to be governed by hid- 
den, ambiguous, or contested principles. These included operations that made 
use of occult rather than manifest powers in natural objects, or that drew on 
powers not clearly identified as celestial bodies or spirits, or that involved con- 
juring a demon whose relationship to the practitioner—as servant, compan- 
ion, or manipulator—was disputed by magical practitioners and theologians. 
Medieval magic texts have a pragmatic emphasis, but they also show how peo- 
ple thought the medieval universe worked, or could be made to work. Thus 
they imagine diverse relationships between man, the physical world, and spir- 
itual interlocutors, rather than presenting a complete and homogeneous system 
for interpreting the world, such as astrology did. 

Tactics to divert suspicion from the corpus of magic texts at St. Augustine’s 
included prudently avoiding works that contained rituals explicitly invok- 
ing demons, compiling magic texts alongside less censured genres, and plac- 
ing manuscripts with occult contents in more orthodox sections of the library. 
Within the manuscripts themselves there are injunctions to secrecy, requests 
that the magical knowledge be passed on only to pious men, condemnations of 
kinds of magic not collected by the monks, and some sections written in code. 
These expressions of caution are explored in the following chapters, but they 
should not undermine the exceptional nature of the collection of occult texts at 
St. Augustine’s, which is also evidence of the fact that censorship is particularly 
difficult to enforce in a manuscript culture.® 

The monastic ownership and donation of magic texts could clearly cut both 
ways, the piety of the owner enhancing the appearance of licitness in a text or 
the illicitness of the text tarnishing the reputation of a monk. It is the aim of 
this book to explore how the monks approached this difficulty, what attracted 
them to magic texts in spite of the dangers this seemed to involve, and what 
approaches—revealed by the manuscripts, magic texts, and our knowledge of 
the medieval reception of magic—they took to successfully integrate magic 
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into their intellectual interests and monastic life. As far as we know, monks at 
St. Augustine’s were never publicly investigated or accused of practicing magic 
or possessing illicit books, though occult texts appear to have remained in the 
abbey until its dissolution in 1538. Eighteen years later, many found their way 
into the collection of the English Renaissance mathematician, astrologer, and 
magician John Dee, who drew upon the magical ideas in his St. Augustine’s 
manuscripts to construct his own integrations of magic with scientific ideas and 
mainstream religious practice.’ 


MONKS AND THEIR MAGIC TEXTS AT ST. AUGUSTINE'S ABBEY, 
CANTERBURY 


St. Augustine’s was one of the largest and most prestigious Benedictine houses 
in medieval England, with considerable possessions of land and manors in 
Kent and control over the livings of a number of churches. Around 1262 
an ordinance fixed the maximum number of monks at sixty-five.’ Monks at 
St. Augustine’s had access to one of the largest collections of books in medieval 
England, which provided substantial coverage of all standard subjects. The 
collection’s richness is revealed by a late fifteenth-century library catalogue, 
Trinity College Dublin 360, which is a transcription of an earlier catalogue 
compiled between 1375 and 1420 but also shows subsequent accessions.’ 
A total of 1,897 books of St. Augustine’s provenance has been identified from 
this catalogue, other recorded book lists, and ownership evidence in surviving 
manuscripts.* 

The catalogue shows that volumes containing magic texts were kept with the 
main collection of books in a dedicated library room.‘ Shelfmarks in the library 
catalogue and on surviving manuscripts give the distinctio (bookpresses, that 
is, case or desk) and gradus (shelf) and reveal that these books were organized 
by subject. The room was probably divided into two sections, the first devoted 
primarily to theology and the second to the other standard topics of a medieval 
university education.* Volumes containing magic texts were dispersed through- 
out a number of larger subject groupings, including astronomy, astrology, 
alchemy, and medicine. In addition to the library collection, books were located 
in other parts of the abbey in accordance with their size and use: on the high 
altar, in a cupboard in the cloister, in the dormitory chapel, in the refectory, and 
in the custody of the cantor, the sacristan, or the master of novices. Books were 
also lent, borrowed, and pawned, and they traveled overseas with the abbey’s 
emissaries and to Oxford with student monks.® 
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From the late twelfth century, accessions to St. Augustine's library began to 
depend on the scholarly activities and personal acquisitions of monks rather 
than on products of the abbey scriptorium. Although this was happening all 
over Europe, as laymen took over much of book production from monastic 
scriptoria, it was also the result of deliberate policies at St. Augustine's, which 
Barker-Benfield links particularly to the abbacy of Thomas Findon, from 1283 
to 1310.’ Findon was a skilled administrator and scholar—if rather profligate 
with the abbey’s finances—and his donation of approximately 110 books made 
him the library’s largest single donor. Monastic learning was further promoted 
during his abbacy when the plans for a Benedictine college at Oxford finally 
came to fruition in 1298 with the founding of Gloucester College.’ From the end 
of the thirteenth century, as the movement to educate monks gathered momen- 
tum, St. Augustine's regularly sent a few monks to study at Oxford. Claustral lec- 
tures in theology were established at the beginning of the fourteenth century.’ 

William Thorne’s late fourteenth-century history of the abbey reveals that 
conditions for study at St. Augustine's had already been improved by the pre- 
vious abbot, Nicholas Thorne.'® In 1283 Nicholas organized the building of a 
chapel in the dormitory with carrels attached to it to assist the monks’ stud- 
ies.!1 At the same time, some parts of the divine service were omitted to give 
the monks more time for prayer, contemplation, and study.’” The Benedictine 
rule and the St. Augustine’s customary (which probably dates from the 1330s)!° 
prescribed that certain hours in the day were given over to lectio divina. Monks 
were encouraged to read at least one book over the course of a year; each monk 
was given a book at the beginning of Lent, when the library collection was 
brought into the chapter house for this purpose. In about 1307-8 Abbot Findon 
established that this day would also be used to commend the souls of living 
book donors and absolve the souls of donors who had died."* The promise of 
spiritual rewards actively encouraged book donations. One of the marks of the 
success of the policy is that the names of individual monastic donors appear 
on many surviving manuscripts and alongside entries in the library catalogue, 
especially in the period of Findon’s abbacy.’° 

Monks at St. Augustine’s not only donated books to the library; they also 
created, maintained, and built up personal collections, a policy deliberately 
encouraged at the abbey in the expectation that their books would ultimately 
be deposited in the communal library, where they could be borrowed by fel- 
low monks." The term “personal collection” is particularly appropriate for the 
library of works acquired by a monk before he entered the abbey, for volumes 
owned by a donor in which he made personal annotations and additions, and 
for the library category of collectiones, which denoted volumes acquired or 
created by named donors that often contained multiple texts and diverse genres. 
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It followed that it was often ambiguous whether a book was owned personally or 
communally, and some people may never have donated their books to the com- 
munal library.'” Although the customary forbade private possession of books, it 
appears to take for granted that there were two categories of books; a discussion 
of the effects of a deceased monk includes the statement that not only library 
books in his possession (libri quos habet de librario) but also books he acquired 
himself (libri de acquisicione sua) should be handed over to the precentor, who 
then wrote the monk’s name in the books before placing them in the library." 

The policy of encouraging personal collections that would ultimately be 
deposited in the communal library had two important implications for occult 
studies at St. Augustine's. First, there do not appear to have been any limits on 
the subject matter of monks’ individual collections (Findon himself was partic- 
ularly interested in preaching materials and Dominican authors). It is not really 
surprising that personal collections with a scientific or medical emphasis, or 
those broadly conceived to cover all areas of human knowledge, might include 
some works of astrology, alchemy, and magic. As we shall see, occult texts could 
be perceived as appropriate to, and even as adding value to, collections with a 
scientific or devotional emphasis. Second, personal collections stimulated the 
study or practice of topics of particular interest to individual monks. The monks 
who donated magic texts all copied and annotated works in their own collec- 
tions and in many cases probably personally compiled them.'? These monks 
belonged to a small, well-educated minority at the abbey, some of whom shared 
interests and may have known each other in intellectual contexts outside the 
monastery. Three monks, Thomas of Willesborough, Michael Northgate, and 
John of London, were authors in their own right and are likely to have been 
compilers of personal collections, too. Judging by the customary, they could 
have expected a certain measure of privacy in their studies, since other monks 
were not supposed to disturb them. 

In the first half of the fourteenth century, a relative absence of external 
scrutiny and internal discipline at St. Augustine’s aided the study of the occult 
texts that had been condemned by the monks’ contemporaries. St. Augustine's 
was one of only six monasteries in England exempt from episcopal control.” 
Discipline within the abbey therefore depended on the character of the abbot 
and his immediate subordinates, though the fate of one abbot’s reforms sug- 
gests that even this level of control had its limitations. Thorne’s chronicle records 
that after the death of Abbot Ralph de Bourne in 1332, some “constitutions” to 
reform the monastery that he had placed in the martyrology were torn out and 
burned because they were felt to be unduly strict.” The monks of St. Augustine's 
had a special dispensation to eat meat, wore fur-lined clothes in winter, and 
were given a regular allowance of pocket money.” 
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Although a degree of indignant rhetoric is unsurprising from the compiler of 
a new or revised system of laws, the customary records many cases of the rules 
being relaxed, from illicit wine drinking to women being brought into the refec- 
tory.”? At one point the monks’ behavior required the institution of a rule stating 
that reading in the chapter house and cloister should consist only of the study and 
writing of divine books and those edifying to the soul.” While the exemption from 
episcopal visitations would have helped St. Augustine’s monks with occult inter- 
ests escape the scrutiny of outsiders, we cannot assume that a lack of discipline 
was itself an invitation to study or practice magic. The surviving manuscript of the 
customary was donated by Michael Northgate, a senior monk whose personal col- 
lection included many magic texts. It is very likely that Northgate used magic texts 
for purposes that he considered pious, and that he believed—as many magic texts 
themselves advised—that a degree of disciplined asceticism was a prerequisite for 
the safe performance of rituals to invoke spirits. 

Monks at St. Augustine's had access to facilities for performing magical 
operations and making magical objects. These included an infirmary (the cus- 
tomary notes that some monks kept their own containers, utensils, and materia 
medica),” a large metal-casting pit,”° and a plumber’s workshop (plumbarium) 
where lead was processed for the construction and repair of roofs, window glaz- 
ing, water channels, and pipes.” The abbey probably also possessed its own seal- 
ing press, similar to the one that survives in Canterbury Cathedral,” and the 
monks commissioned work from metal craftsmen in the town of Canterbury, 
where there was a thriving trade in tin and tin-lead alloy pilgrim badges.” 

St. Augustine’s manuscripts contained descriptions of metallurgical techniques, 
instructions for creating pigments, and miscellaneous medical, alchemical, craft, 
and other technical recipes.*” For example, one of the manuscripts contain- 
ing occult texts (vol. 1277, now Corpus Christi 125 and hereafter referred to as 
such) includes an experimenta collection attributed to the bishop of Rochester, 
as recorded (or possibly tested) by Luke Mallyng.*' The Kent connection of the 
Norman bishop Gundulf of Rochester may explain this attribution and its pres- 
ence in a Canterbury collection, since he founded a nunnery at West Malling.” 
The miscellaneous collection includes recipes for making aromatic and gold 
water, making hair grow back, dissolving crystals, writing roseate letters, turning 
white flowers red, and giving lead the appearance of silver. A fifteenth-century 
manuscript now at Cambridge provides possible evidence for a local collabora- 
tion, in this case alchemical interests linking a Canterbury Cathedral monk and 
a townsman, probably a goldsmith. 

According to Thorne’s chronicle, St. Augustine’s monks used magic in 1373. 
This account is given some authority by the fact that Thorne himself was alive 
and a prominent member of the community at the time.** The story provides 
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important if exceptional evidence for the practice of magic at St. Augustine’s 
and for why it might have been viewed as acceptable. Two themes dominate the 
fourteenth-century history of the Abbey in Thorne’s chronicle and set the scene 
for this use of magic: constant, expensive legal battles with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and, in the middle of the century, the short tenure of a number of 
successive abbots.** Both the legal quarrels and the investiture of new candidates 
for the abbacy frequently involved the abbey in the extremely expensive pro- 
cess of sending embassies of monks to the papal court. In this context of fierce 
competition and large debts, magic might have seemed a possible solution to 
problems that caused the whole community to suffer.*° 

Thorne tells us that in 1373 money given by a layman to a monk for safe- 
keeping was stolen, and later in the same year one hundred marks’ worth of 
gold and jewels went missing from the sacristy.*” After the first incident, the 
abbot issued ecclesiastical censures and sentences of excommunication against 
the thief. The sacrosanct body of Christ was brought into the chapter and all 
the monks were made to swear upon it that they had not committed the theft. 
After the failure of these measures to uncover the culprit and the occurrence of 
a second theft, as well as repeated and more terrible censures and investigations 
by monks throughout the country, Thorne records that “the necromantic art 
and other works, although forbidden, were employed many times.”** The thieves 
were never discovered. 

Thorne himself donated a work of geomancy to the library, so he may well 
have had a sympathetic attitude toward some occult techniques.*® Although it 
is unlikely that any of the monks discussed in this chapter were still alive in 
the 1370s, the books they had donated to the library contained many occult 
techniques (magical, astrological, and divinatory) for detecting a thief.” It is 
revealing that magic was resorted to in a particularly difficult situation for the 
monastery and after both orthodox censures and practical investigations had 
failed. This sequence of procedures was likely to have been accepted by some 
members of the community. However, the disapproval of others is suggested by 
the use of the negative term “nigromantia” and by Thorne’s comment that it and 
the other practices used were illicit. 


The Monastic Owners and Donors of Magic Texts 


Learned magic texts of Arabic and Jewish origin were translated into Latin in 
twelfth-century Spain and at the court of Alfonso X of Castile in the second 
half of the thirteenth century.*! Texts made their way to Canterbury in the late 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. David Pingree notes that a surviving 
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St. Augustine's manuscript (Corpus Christi 125) and two lost volumes (1275 and 
1545) with magic texts had associations with the medical circle at Montpellier.” 
Corpus Christi 125 contains instructions for treating sickness of the kidney by 
making an image when the sun is in the third decan of Leo.* This lion talisman 
is also found in a Montpellier medical manuscript.“ A further source of magic 
texts may have been Richard of Fournival’s library at Amiens, which had a pri- 
vate room for his secret books (tractatus secreti).* Although the associations 
Pingree makes between St. Augustine’s and Fournival’s library rely on similar 
manuscript contents rather than script or provenance, this seems a plausible 
context for the transmission of some magic texts to Canterbury. In addition, 
several late thirteenth-century sources show that many works of learned magic 
were circulating in Paris, so St. Augustine's monks who studied at the university 
and donated magic texts may well have acquired their copies there.*° 

The magic texts at St. Augustine’s were compiled with other genres in manu- 
scripts, formed part ofa donor’s personal collection, and were filed on the library 
shelves according to subject. All of these contexts illuminate the place of magic 
in the medieval theoretical and practical arts and suggest why members of reli- 
gious orders might collect occult texts, namely, to use natural magic to develop 
preaching aids extolling the wonder of God’s creation, to employ ritual magic to 
communicate with angels or even increase the likelihood of salvation, and so on. 
The St. Augustine's collection of occult texts also shows a desire to understand 
and exploit powers in the natural world. In many manuscripts, magic texts were 
compiled with naturalia, texts on the physical world and the properties of natu- 
ral objects, medical texts, and technical and craft recipes. 

The earliest monks to show an interest in occult topics at St. Augustine's 
were Adam, the subprior who acted as chamberlain on behalf of the abbot in 
1200 and 1201 and was sacristan in about 1215, and William de Clara, who 
entered the abbey in 1277.” Like many later monks at the abbey who collected 
occult texts, Adam was interested in Platonic cosmology—Platos Timaeus, 
Macrobius’s commentary on Cicero's Somnium Scipionis and the Megacosmos of 
Bernardus Silvestris are among the texts in the fourteen volumes he donated. 
These texts offered a more fluid and literary approach to the medieval universe 
and its spiritual inhabitants than mainstream theology did, and in this sense 
were compatible with the approach of some of the magic texts at St. Augustine's. 
Adam was also interested in marvels, monstrous races, and bestiaries. In two 
volumes Adam compiled these genres with religious items, which suggests that 
he thought that natural wonders could excite admiration and contemplation of 
God’s creation.” 

Adam's three lapidaries—Marbod of Rennes’s Liber lapidum, the Latin 
Damigeron in its second (“alphabetic”) version, and the “First Prose 
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Lapidary”’—describe the occult powers of stones.*? While not explicitly 
magical, lapidaries could encourage readers to exploit the occult powers in 
natural objects. Marbod of Rennes’s popular lapidary (preserved in at least 
250 manuscripts), for example, reveals a sympathy for occult practices: it 
discusses the hidden mysteries of stones but declines to censure magicians’ uses 
of diamonds and sapphires, and it even incorporates a ritual consecration of 
a heliotrope.*! However, such acceptance of the occult did not go so far as to 
ignore the distinction between the natural wonders of God’s creation and the 
illicit and artificial transformations in nature produced by magicians. 

A surviving St. Augustine's manuscript with no assigned donor (vol. 870, now 
OBL Douce 88, Part E) contains a combination of genres similar to that found 
in some of Adams volumes: a bestiary, prognostications, Alexander romance 
literature (a body of legends about the career of Alexander the Great), and items 
on marvels and the properties of trees and herbs.” But this volume also contains 
a selection from John of Salisbury’s Policraticus (ca. 1159) titled “Omnia vana 
esse” (All these things are false), which includes John’s classification and con- 
demnation of different kinds of magicians and diviners and their practices: “De 
nigromanticis vel incantatoribus, ariolis?°’ John of Salisbury generally accepts 
that magic works but argues that it is impious, idolatrous, erroneous, and harm- 
ful. This manuscript therefore comes with an explicit warning against practicing 
some of the techniques that it and other volumes contained, and it is difficult to 
be sure whether the extracts were compiled because of interest in their topics— 
described by John at length and in relation to classical precedents—or because 
the scribe or owner wanted to provide an explicit warning of the dangers of 
magic and divination. 

The second of our donors of occult texts, William de Clara, entered 
St. Augustine’s in 1277 at the late age of thirty-five, bringing with him scientific 
works collected in fourteen volumes. William was a student at Paris before his 
ordination, and his personal collection is that ofa working scholar, an impressive 
library of booklets on topics in the quadrivium (the higher division of the seven 
liberal arts in the Middle Ages) that reveals a special interest in astronomy and 
geometry. He owned scientific works from earlier authors and his contemporar- 
ies, mainly of French provenance, to which he added shorter texts and notes 
in his own hand. Like Adam, William was interested in Platonic cosmology. 
His collection included Plato's Timaeus (vol. 1112), Macrobius’s commentary on 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis with a fragment of the Somnium (Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Seldon Supra 26), and William of Conches’s Dragmaticon philosophiae 
(vol. 1486).°* Some annotations in William’s manuscripts, such as a note of the 
solar eclipse of 1282, postdate his entry to St. Augustine’s, which suggests that 
his scientific interests did not end with his ordination.* The date of William’s 
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ordination and his philosophical interests, in particular a work relating to the 
controversies of the 1270s, make it likely that he ended his university studies in 
Paris as a result of Bishop Tempier of Paris’s 1277 condemnation of 219 philo- 
sophical propositions and some occult practices.*® 

William donated one magic text, the Liber de quindecim stellis, quindecim 
herbis, quindecim lapidibus, et quindecim figuris, in vol. 1130 (Oxford Bodleian 
Library Ashmole 341, fols. 120v-128r), which may have been added to this 
manuscript in his own hand.*” Ashmole 341 is a small working book written 
in Spain (s.xii-xiii) that also contains astronomical and astrological texts and 
a Platonic work by Martianus Capella, De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii. The 
Liber de quindecim stellis describes the nature of the stars and how to chan- 
nel their influence into fifteen talismans, each consisting of a precious stone 
engraved with an image and a character, which was placed over an herb.* This 
magic text provided an opportunity to apply astrological knowledge to the con- 
struction of magical objects or “natural talismans” that drew on occult powers 
in nature, and it rarely attracted condemnation. 

A particularly rich corpus of occult texts, Corpus Christi 125 was given to 
St. Augustine's library in the early to mid-fourteenth century by a monk who 
appears to have been known to his fifteenth-century successors by two names. 
Thomas Sprot’s name appears in an ex libris written by the fifteenth-century 
librarian Clement Canterbury (fig. 1),°° and Thomas of Willesborough is cited 
as the donor in the library catalogue. It has traditionally been assumed that the 
two names refer to separate monks: Thomas Sprot, a monk of the second half 
of the thirteenth century who wrote a history of the abbots of St. Augustine's,” 
and Thomas of Willesborough, who acted as an envoy of the abbey to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in about 1315 and was a subcollector of a biennial tenth 
for the abbot in 1324 and a witness on behalf of the abbot against the archbishop 
in 1330.° But Bruce Barker-Benfield has argued that the two names signify a 
single person who had “Sprot” as a family name and “of Willesborough” as his 
toponymic. This theory absolves Clement Canterbury of an error of attribution 
and accounts for similarities in the donated collections of the two Thomases 
and the surprising absence of a pioneering chronicler of the abbey (Sprot) from 
the archival record.” Barker-Benfield’s theory is assumed to be correct in the 
discussion that follows, where “Thomas of Willesborough” also refers to the 
monk Thomas Sprot. It is likely that Thomas came from a local family, since 
Willesborough was a parish in the diocese of Canterbury where the monastery 
owned land and claimed rights to the patronage of its church. Thomas was prob- 
ably in his twenties when he was ordained circa 1278; this would make him 
a close contemporary of William de Clara. 
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Fig.1 ‘The first folio of Oxford, Corpus Christi 125. Thomas Sprot’s name appears in an 
ex libris written by the fifteenth-century librarian Clement Canterbury. By permission 
of the President and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
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The library catalogue names Thomas Sprot as the donor of seven volumes 
and Thomas of Willesborough as the donor of another thirty. They include 
works of philosophy and logic, especially Aristotelian texts, compilations of 
practical clerical use, devotional works, commentaries, saints’ lives, canon law, 
history, a copy of Vitruvius’s De architectura (probably written in Thomas's own 
hand), and a geomancy (vol. 1108). These volumes reveal a strong interest in 
natural philosophy, especially works on animals, which may explain why four 
texts describing magical uses for animal parts were compiled in Corpus Christi 
125. This conjunction of interests is also found in volume 1175, where one of 
the most important texts on animals circulating in the Latin West, Avicenna’s 
De animalibus,® is compiled with two texts—the Pseudo-Aristotle Secreta 
secretorum and the De divisione philosophiae of Dominicus Gundissalinus— 
that provide justifications for using occult techniques to investigate the secrets 
of nature. 

The Pseudo-Aristotle Secreta secretorum was a popular compendium of 
political and ethical advice translated from the Arabic that took the form of a 
letter written from Aristotle to Alexander. Its author argued that investigat- 
ing the secrets of nature was an appropriate activity for rulers. This included 
knowledge of astrology and natural wonders and study of the theory and fab- 
rication of astrological images. The late twelfth-century De divisione philoso- 
phiae of Dominicus Gundissalinus, an archdeacon of Segovia who played a 
prominent role in the translating activities from Arabic to Latin in Toledo, 
offered a description of the parts of knowledge that was influenced by the new 
Aristotelian organization of science. It placed two categories of magic, the 
curious “necromancy according to physics” (nigromancia secundum physicam) 
and the “science of images” (scientia de ymaginibus), under the general head- 
ing of “natural science” (scientia naturalis).°’ This inclusion of magic within 
the category of natural science reflects the relatively open-minded intellectual 
milieu of the late twelfth century to mid-thirteenth century, when works of 
learned magic translated from the Arabic were valued for their contribution 
to scientific knowledge. For the monks at St. Augustine’s it could have pro- 
vided a useful justification for including magic within the study of the natural 
sciences. 

In the catalogue of St. Augustine's library, Corpus Christi 125 is listed along- 
side medical texts, but its shelfmark in distinctio 10 would have located it either 
among chronicles (according to the shelfmark on the extant manuscript) or, 
more appropriately, with miscellaneous collectiones (according to its shelf- 
mark in the catalogue), alongside other volumes containing magic texts. The 
headings of the first text in this manuscript, John de Capua’s Latin transla- 
tion of Maimonides’s De venenis, and a work on animal parts, the Proprietates 
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animalium, avium, piscium et vermium,® name “T” as their compiler, suggest- 
ing the possibility that Thomas of Willesborough put the contents of the manu- 
script together himself.” The main compiler writes in an untidy and variable 
English hand, which makes it likely that the texts were collected and copied for 
his personal use at some point after circa 1305-7, the period in which the first 
item in the manuscript was translated from the Hebrew.” Thirty-one alchemi- 
cal and magical texts are concentrated in a coherent group of fourteen quires 
in this manuscript, including seven full works of magic and two additional 
fragments on the construction of magical images.” Several other fourteenth- 
century hands annotated the manuscript, which suggests that it was bound at 
an early date and was popular with monastic readers. 

In the late fourteenth century the fourteen quires containing occult texts 
attracted the attention of a monk who inserted some new pages and recopied 
words, passages, and texts that had become harder to read.” These corrections 
and additions were probably made for his personal use, since there is no attempt 
to produce an easily intelligible script or use basic tools such as rubrication or 
paragraph marks to assist the reader. By contrast, Clement Canterbury's minor 
librarianship tasks on this manuscript in the fifteenth century, including the 
addition of two contents lists, show that he found its contents worthy of notice 
and care and of being made more accessible to the monastic community.” 
Individual recipes are singled out for mention in the second contents list, such 
as one to treat tremor of the hands and another to make the color azure. Many 
of Clement's linear profile heads and pointing hands occur in the alchemical 
sections of the manuscript, suggesting that Clement had a particular interest in 
this subject. 

The most significant genre of magic in this manuscript, and indeed in the 
entire St. Augustine's corpus of magic texts, is image magic. Image magic texts 
give instructions for rituals to be performed over an image in order to induce 
a spirit or heavenly body to imbue it with power. The image was sculpted and 
engraved with pictures, figures, or names pertaining to the aim of the opera- 
tion or to the celestial body or spirit to be invoked, usually at a time appropri- 
ate to the celestial body. Incantations and suffumigations (the ritual burning of 
incense) were performed over the image, after which it would be placed some- 
where appropriate to the operation or worn on the body. Corpus Christi 125 
includes six image magic texts attributed to Hermes, a commentary on image 
magic, and a Platonic religious cosmology incorporating magical instructions.” 
In addition to these occult works, there are four texts describing medical and 
magical uses of animal parts, and the Latin translation of the late ninth-century 
Arabic magical-alchemical Kitab al-nawamis (Book of the Laws), often given the 
title Liber vaccae.”° 
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The most important donors of magic texts at St. Augustine's were John of 
London and Michael Northgate, who are likely to have been contemporary 
students at Paris before entering St. Augustine's in the early 1320s.” John of 
Londons large donation of eighty-five known volumes (sixteen extant) contrib- 
uted to every section in the library except for canon law: theology, natural his- 
tory, philosophy, geometry, astronomy, medicine, logic, grammar, poetry, and 
alchemy. Within the collection, astronomy and astrology (twenty volumes) and 
medicine (twenty-two volumes) dominate. One of John’s surviving volumes 
contains a possible self-portrait—a hooded face in semiprofile that was used 
as an identifying symbol for this volume.”* His hand is found in annotations 
and additions to his own manuscripts and others, and he appears to have been 
the author of some short sermons copied in his own hand (Oxford, Bodleian 
Library, Digby 77, fols. 107v-108v).” Finding him in the archival record is more 
difficult. One promising candidate for the St. Augustine’s monk is a “dominus 
John de London,’ who in 1363 corresponded with Reginald de Lambourne, a 
monk of Eynsham Abbey, on the subject of eclipses, but “John of London” is too 
common a name to locate him with certainty.* 

John owned a lapidary compiled with medical texts, Damigeron De lapidi- 
bus et eorum virtutibus (vol. 1240), but his interest in magic was more closely 
related to his astrological and astronomical pursuits.*' One image magic text he 
owned, the Pseudo-Ptolemy De imaginibus, was compiled with astrological and 
astronomical items in vol. 1161.** The De imaginibus was translated from Arabic 
into Latin, possibly by John of Seville, and is based on the system of the thirty- 
six faces or decans.** The astrological emphasis of this image magic text—each 
talisman it describes must be created when its corresponding decan is in the 
ascendant™—made it appropriate to this manuscript context. It was also one 
of only two texts judged as describing licit “astrological images” by the author 
of the influential mid-thirteenth-century Speculum astronomiae, which laid out 
principles for distinguishing between licit and illicit forms of image magic and 
listed works in each category.* The two works on astronomical images were licit 
because they depended solely upon astronomical calculations. 

The Speculum astronomiae defined illicit necromantic images as those that 
explicitly invoked spirits (such images were “abominable”) and those that used 
characters and unknown names but did not explicitly invoke spirits (these were 
merely “detestable”). The first illicit group consisted of works in the Arabic magic 
traditions, mainly attributed to Hermes, for invoking celestial spirits and draw- 
ing down planetary spirits or forces into astrological images. The second group 
consisted of Solomonic magic texts (so named because they claimed Solomon 
as the original recipient of the revelation), which had Jewish origins or Christian 
authorship with significant Jewish influences. They included prayers to angels 
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but also gave instructions for the compulsion of inferior spirits through their 
exorcism by certain names and through the use of magic circles, characters, and 
sacrifices. St. Augustine's library had texts belonging to all three of the categories 
of image magic discussed in the Speculum astronomiae. 

Another text owned by John, the Liber veneris (vol. 1169), was assimilated 
to the licit categories of texts with which it was compiled, being recorded in the 
catalogue as Liber veneris cum aliis de astronomia. The wording of this entry 
makes it likely that the work is the De stationibus ad cultum Veneris attributed 
to Toz Graecus, which relies primarily on drawing down celestial virtue (that is, 
the natural powers of a celestial body) into images, rather than the Liber ven- 
eris, which contains prayers to the angels of Venus, lists of angel names, and 
ritual prescriptions, and was condemned by the Speculum astronomiae.** The 
De stationibus ad cultum Veneris is known in only one manuscript, which attrib- 
utes its translation into Latin from Hebrew to John of Seville.* It is one of a very 
small group of image magic texts (together with the Pseudo-Ptolemy De imag- 
inibus and Thabit ibn Qurra’s De imaginibus in John of Seville’s translation) that 
emphasized drawing down celestial virtue rather than rituals directed to spirits, 
and as a result were rarely condemned.* 

John of London owned two copies of al-Kindi’s ninth-century treatise De 
radiis stellarum, a work describing the mutual influence of celestial bodies and 
terrestrial bodies through harmonious and powerful rays that could be harnessed 
for magical purposes. The De radiis is compiled with astronomical works in 
Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson C.117, but this text declares itself from 
the beginning as a work on characters, conjurations, and suffumigations and 
other things pertaining to the art of magic.” In BL, Harley 13 (ca. 1290-1310), 
the De radiis has been copied alongside popular astrological textbooks, includ- 
ing works by Messahalah, Alcabitius, and Pseudo-Ptolemy, with many of John’s 
annotations.” In this manuscript John compiled tables of lunar and solar 
eclipses and constructed a horoscope for the life of a man from data provided 
by Messahalah’s Liber coniunctionis et receptionis,” revealing an interest in the 
practical application of astronomy and astrology that may also have applied to 
his magical studies. 

In other St. Augustine’s volumes, magic texts that could be directed toward 
spiritual goals were compiled with works appropriate to the monastic vocation. 
One of John’s personal collections (vol. 1538, duplicated as 1603) contained 
two works of Solomonic magic, an Ars notoria with diagrams (Ars notoria 
cum figuris) and a De anulis Salamonis, which were compiled with a Miracles 
of the Blessed Virgin, a collection of papal decrees, a compilation of sermon 
excerpts, and a treatise on palmistry in French.” The Ars notoria is a complex 
magical treatise that was popular with clerical and monastic readers because 
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it incorporated prayers from the liturgy and largely conformed to mainstream 
Christian religious sensibilities.‘ On the basis of the title of the Solomonic 
magic text and the general nature of the collection at St. Augustine's, it seems 
likely that it was the De annulis that describes how to make rings under the 
twenty-eight mansions of the moon, rather than the De quattuor annulis, which 
gives instructions for summoning demons.” The Ars notoria and the De annulis 
were compiled with eclectic religious items, which suggests that John recog- 
nized their potential to offer spiritual experiences and deliver orthodox goals. 
Michael Northgate probably came from a local Canterbury family. St. Mary 
Northgate was a parish of the city, and a Michael Northgate was ordained priest 
at St. Sepulchre’s Priory, Canterbury, in 1296.” This may have been an older rela- 
tive of the Benedictine monk,” or it may be the same man who left Canterbury 
to study for a period in Paris, entered St. Augustine's in the 1320s, and was still 
alive in 1340.”* The titles of astronomical works in the possession of both Michael 
Northgate and John of London show a predominance of French authors, most 
of them writing in Paris.” This makes it likely that John of London and Michael 
Northgate knew each other in Paris, possibly beginning a collaboration at the uni- 
versity that continued at the abbey. Surviving manuscripts of the Almanach per- 
petuum, a complete set of astronomical tables for 1300, reveal that at St. Augustine’s 
the monks used each other’s volumes to correct or make additions to their own 


100 Other manuscripts suggest that the two monks continued their astro- 
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copies. 
nomical studies at the abbey: Michael Northgate owned a text on astrological 
houses for any degree of the zodiacal ascendant for the latitude of Canterbury (in 
volume 1156, now Oxford Bodleian Library, Bodley 464), which he extended in 
his own hand, and John of London had a table of eclipses for 1273-1331. 

Michael's interest in magic probably came from the devotional and practical 
ends to which it could be used. Unlike other St. Augustine’s donors of magic 
texts, he appears to have possessed no late classical or Platonic philosophi- 
cal or literary works. His twenty-eight or twenty-nine donated volumes are 
fairly evenly divided between texts on naturalia (astronomy and astrology, the 
natural world, medicine, alchemy, and magic) and those with a more religious 
focus (works of moral theology and philosophy and books of devotions, medi- 
tations, and prayers).'' The religious works donated by this monk show how 
fully he embraced his monastic vocation: there is little evidence of the interest 
in questions of theology or doctrine that one might expect of an alumnus of 
Paris University. Instead, the volumes are suggestive of practical clerical use— 
sermons, confessions, and penitence,” and works appropriate to the monastic 
way of life on devotion, meditation, and prayer.’ 

Michael’s volume 1170 (BL, Cotton Vespasian A. II, fols. 2r-10r, and 
Oxford, Corpus Christi 221, s.xiv) brings together an astronomical table, 
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extracts from an encyclopedia, lapidaries attributed to Thetel and Marbod, 
and medical recipes, all written in his own hand, with a group of twelfth- 
century religious texts: the first two books of Gregory the Great’s Dialogues 
and two saints’ lives.'" It is likely that the marvelous powers attributed to 
metals, engraved gems, medical oils, and so forth in the first part of this vol- 
ume are intended to be linked to the miraculous powers assigned to the saints 
in the second section. The precedent for this sympathetic association between 
natural marvels and miracles had already been made at St. Augustine’s in the 
volumes donated by Adam the subprior. Frank Klaassen has suggested that 
this manuscript represents a programmatic attempt similar to that of Thomas 
de Cantimpré’s Liber de natura rerum, in which wonders in the natural world 
were situated within a Christian framework of knowledge in order to encour- 
age devotion to their Creator.’ 

Michael Northgate had a particular interest in image magic. His rich collec- 
tion was present in two lost volumes (1267 and 1275) and included a further 
four texts in a recently identified St. Augustine's fragment (BL, Harley 80, fols. 
75r—-84r, s.xiv').'°° Volume 1275 contained the Hermetic Liber de quindecim stel- 
lis and De imaginibus, Thabit ibn Qurra’s De imaginibus, the Pseudo-Ptolemy De 
imaginibus and the Belenus Liber imaginum lunae, a title that usually suggested 


four Hermetic texts compiled under this name.'” 


The Hermetic De imaginibus 
may be the Hermetic De imaginibus sive annulis septem planetarum, describing 
the making of seven planetary rings, or it may be the work on medical talis- 
mans with images of the zodiacal signs that the Picatrix includes in abridged 
form.'® The Picatrix is the Latin translation of the Ghdyat al-hakim (The Aim 
of the Sage), an Arabic compendium of astral magic composed in Spain in the 
eleventh century and falsely attributed to Maslama al-Majriti. As the most com- 
plex work of astral magic circulating in the Latin West, it provides many useful 
points of reference for magic texts at St. Augustine's, even though it was not itself 
owned by the monks. 

The texts in the quire from Harley 80 are an incomplete copy of Thabit ibn 
Qurra’s De imaginibus, the Pseudo-Ptolemy De imaginibus, the Hermetic com- 
pilation titled Liber imaginum lunae, and the Liber de quindecim stellis. The 
Liber Saturni in volume 1267 is probably the first part of the Hermetic Liber 
planetarum, which describes the fabrication of ten rings of Saturn.'” In this 
work, the making of the rings was accompanied by liturgical elements of astral 
magic—clothing appropriate to the planet and ceremonial mourning as well as 
suffumigations, animal sacrifice, exorcisms, prayers, and the lighting of candles. 
All of these ritual elements could have attracted censorious attention, as they 
had the appearance of idolatry, that is, of inappropriate rituals being addressed 


to magical rings.'"° 
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Volumes 1267 and 1275 also reveal Michael’s interest in natural magic, that 
is, magical practices that drew only on occult natural powers.'!’ Owning texts 
like these was unlikely to have subjected the monks to hostile scrutiny, since 
many were thought to contain legitimate and useful natural knowledge. Volume 
1267 contains texts on the uses of herbs, stones, and animal parts: the Liber de 
taxone, the Compendium aureum, the Kyranides, and two treatises on ligatures 
(objects worn on the body to effect a cure). This volume also contained the 
Flos naturarum of Jabir ibn Hayyan on magical and medical uses of the parts of 
the human body. Michael’s complementary volume 1275 contained additional 
copies of the Flos naturarum, the Kyranides, and the two works on ligatures, 
compiled with a De naturis animalium ascribed to Rasis and Dioscorides, a De 
virtutibus animalium on the magical uses of animals, and the Liber vaccae. 

Michael’s copy of excerpts of the Ars notoria—Orationes extracte de arte 
notoria—may have been intended to preserve the orthodox elements of a magic 
text (the prayers), removing them from the contamination of more problemati- 
cal elements.'’? The volume in which these prayers were found (767) was cata- 
logued in the section of the library on the Mass and sacraments, which suggests 
that some readers may have been sympathetic to the Ars notoria’s claim to be 
a holy sacrament. In the same volume, an Angelisca ieromancie ierarchie may 
relate to the Pseudo-Dionysius corpus, since its title evokes his De coelesti hier- 
archia. It is also possible, however, that it refers to a magic text on the invocation 
of angelic hierarchies.''? The catalogue entry appears to assign this item to the 
author “Bartholomaeus de Ripa Romea,’ who had a lapidary attributed to him 
in London, Wellcome Library 116.''* The entry for this volume also has a rare 
note of a short item—a prayer for toothache—showing how collectors of ritual 
magic texts might also have been interested in short charms and prayers for 
practical use that circulated orally and had a more popular audience. 

It is possible that there was a larger group of monks with occult interests 
at the abbey. Certainly, the lack of a named donor for six magic texts in the 
library suggests as much, though it is impossible to be certain whether these 
volumes should be associated with known donors. The astronomy section of 
the catalogue records a Liber de septem figuris septem planetarum in volume 
1129 (that is, another copy of the work on magic squares in 1277) and a Liber 
secundus de probacione ymaginium signorum circulorum et planetarum (1149), 
which is likely to be a magic text.'!° In the alchemical section of the catalogue 
volume 1545 (duplicated as 1604A in collectiones) is a collection of alchemi- 
cal, medical, and magical texts and a work on dream interpretation that has 
no named donor but has been linked to both John of London and Michael 
Northgate.''® The magic texts listed in this volume are a Tractatus de sigillis 
planetarum and a Documenta Girgith filie Circes. The former text is likely to 
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be the De sigillis planetarum, an image magic text sometimes attributed to 
Belenus. The second title refers to the Theorica Girgith de arte magica, a com- 
mentary on image magic based on the twenty-eight mansions of the moon that 
shares a number of features with the Glossulae super Librum imaginum lunae 
in volume 1277.'” Both texts emphasize the significance of the moon in image 
magic, provide suffumigations for good and bad purposes, and warn the prac- 
titioner of the need to be precise in his astrological calculations so as to make 
the operation work. 

The library also had two copies of the Liber Razielis, the most significant work 
of Jewish esoteric material translated into Latin in the Middle Ages. The copies 
held by St. Augustine’s were both collected in volumes with a large number of 
other texts, so they were likely to have been short, though the Liber Razielis cir- 
culated in various formats, including a seven-volume compilation.''® The Liber 
Razielis was already known as a work of angel magic by the twelfth century, 
and a Liber institutionis Razielis was condemned by the Speculum astronomiae 
in the mid-thirteenth century.'”’ A likely candidate for the St. Augustine's copies 
is the Liber Sameyn, on angel magic, which claims to have been given to Adam 
by the angel Raziel after God took pity on his postlapsarian wretchedness. The 
Liber Sameyn was the sixth book in the seven-volume Liber Razielis associated 
with the scriptorium of Alfonso X “El Sabio” of Castile (r. 1252-84), but it also 
circulated separately and with other texts in the tradition.’ At St. Augustine’s 
the Liber Razielis was compiled with licit texts—in volume 1151 with astrologi- 
cal and astronomical texts, and in 1137 with saints’ lives and two popular literary 
texts, the idiosyncratic late antique novel Historia Apollonii Regis Tyrii and the 
Liber Pictaleon (a collection of verse proverbs).'”! The latter volume provides the 
only example of a St. Augustine's volume in which a magic text is compiled with 
works of literature, suggesting that in this case it may have been read for literary 
pleasure rather than as a practical text. 

Necromantic texts, that is, experiments, texts, or manuals that involved con- 
juring demons to do the operator’s will, were deliberately avoided by the monks 
of St. Augustine’s, and they do not appear in the library catalogue or surviv- 
ing manuscripts.’ This is not as predictable an omission as it might appear: 
preparation for demonic attack was considered part of the monastic vocation, 
and many medieval sources describe monks who had special skills for dealing 
with demons. Motivations for necromantic practice included curiosity about 
the nature of demons and a desire for contact with the numinous; its practi- 
tioners could therefore still view it as a religious activity.'’? Nevertheless, the 
strategies with which even condemned magic texts at St. Augustine’s could be 
integrated into the monastic context would have been harder to justify in the 
case of necromancy. 
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Necromancy expressed a bold and flamboyant disaffection with social and 
religious norms, more suitable to men who had failed to find a place in the 
religious establishment.” The typical goals of necromantic experiments, such 
as acquiring magical horses or producing spectacular illusions of castles and 
battling armies, express a longing for status, political influence, and recogni- 
tion from secular peers, while the detailed indexing and theatrical summon- 
ing of hierarchies of demons reveal a subversive attitude toward mainstream 
theology.’” Extraordinary illusions and complex cosmologies were not con- 
fined to necromancy. Many magic texts in the library at St. Augustine's describe 
vivid spiritual hierarchies, and its two copies of the Liber vaccae were full of 
experiments for performing extraordinary illusions. But none of these texts is 
as explicitly provocative as the descriptions of demonic hierarchies to facilitate 
interactions with a hostile and dangerous class of spirits, so it is perhaps unsur- 
prising that the monks avoided collecting necromantic works. 

St. Augustine's was certainly congenial for the study and practice of magic. 
It had a varied and relatively up-to-date collection of works on magic, astrol- 
ogy, and alchemy, people with similar interests, and access to the technology 
for making images. The Benedictine order often seems to have tolerated a range 
of interests in its members, an attitude shown at St. Augustine’s by the policy of 
encouraging (or permitting) personal collections, even those with occult con- 
tent. Kathryn Kerby-Fulton has shown that many late fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century English Benedictine houses preserved and transmitted texts of late 
medieval revelatory theology that challenged official thinking.’”° In both these 
cases it was presumably thought that the monks’ training and vocation gave 
them the skills to use suspicious books in a discerning way. 

William de Clara’s ordination came shortly after the 1277 condemnations at 
Paris, and the early 1320s, when John of London and Michael Northgate prob- 
ably left this university and entered the abbey, were also a period in which magic 
texts came under more than the usual critical scrutiny. In 1323 the Liber flo- 
rum celestis doctrine, a revised version of the Ars notoria by the monk John of 
Morigny, was burned in Paris.’”’ If Michael Northgate was a priest in Canterbury 
before studying in Paris, he may already have had contact with St. Augustine’s 
monks and been aware of occult interests at the monastery and the freedom to 
work from personal collections that was offered there. It is even possible that 
he saw St. Augustine's as a refuge for men who wished to conceal their occult 
interests. 

In Caesarius of Heisterbach’s popular early thirteenth-century work of 
novice literature, the Dialogus miraculorum, the magical practitioner is often 
redeemed by his monastic vocation. Caesarius recounts three cautionary tales 
of men who practice magic or hire a necromancer in order to have experience 
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of demons, and afterward save their souls only by entering monasteries.'* For 
example, in one story, a steward named Everach makes a pact with the devil 
and devotes himself to the magic arts but is saved from the tortures of hell by 
divine intervention and subsequently enters the monastery of St. Nicholas at 
Stalum. Caesarius does not suggest that the repentant monks would have con- 
tinued to practice magic, but he does imply that it was not necessary to destroy 
their magic books, since spiritual expertise was considered part of the monastic 
vocation. 

The Dominican reformer and witchcraft expert Johannes Nider (d. 1438) 
claimed that he had consulted at the Schottenkloster in Vienna with a 
monk named Benedictus (whose existence is confirmed by other historical 
sources), who had been a famous necromancer before taking his vows.’ The 
Schottenkloster library contains a copy of John of Morigny’s Liber florum with 
excerpts from the Ars notoria (in MS 140 [61], dated 1377) and works of natural 
magic.'*° Benedek Lang has suggested that MS 140 may be one of the demonic 
books of necromancy that Benedictus brought to the abbey.'*' But it is also 
possible that this manuscript and the works of natural magic formed part of 
a corpus that Benedictus (and later monks) viewed as licit and with which he 
sustained his reputation as an approved spiritual expert for those, like Nider, 
who sought his assistance. 


Magic in the Cloister: Security and Accusation 


The collection of approximately thirty magic texts at St. Augustine’s is larger 
than any other that can be reconstructed from the library catalogues and manu- 
scripts of English religious orders, with one exception: the friar John Erghome’s 
collection, which I discuss below. Surviving magic texts of British monastic 
provenance are relatively rare, and are most likely to be works of natural magic 
and licit image magic.'** Most large monastic libraries in England had one or 
two manuscripts containing occult items, but these were usually prognostica- 
tions, astrological texts, lapidaries, or charms, and were more compatible with 
orthodox religion. Prognostications were often compiled with computus texts 
and astronomical tables that were used to calculate the dates of moveable feasts 
in the church calendar, and were presumably viewed as a complementary way 
of preparing for the future.’** Astrological texts benefited from the prestige of 
this art and its close association with astronomy. Lapidaries were often primar- 
ily orthodox (such as those focusing on the symbolism of the foundation stones 
of the heavenly Jerusalem) and contained little in the way of explicit practi- 
cal instructions. Charms tended to be viewed as licit, and as short items often 
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appearing in margins, on flyleaves, and in spaces at the ends of texts, they would 
have been time-consuming to find and difficult to excise neatly. 

The St. Augustine's collection of magic texts was larger than any known col- 
lection in a European royal or aristocratic library, though there is research still 
to be done on this topic. The occult contents of European monastic collections 
have also been little studied so far, though Benedek Lang’s study of learned 
magic in the medieval libraries of central Europe provides valuable research. In 
secular libraries ritual magic was usually collected as an extension of the prestig- 


134 


ious royal art of astrology,'** and royal and aristocratic libraries surely benefited 


from the powerful status of their owners and donors.'*° 


The marquis of Mantua, 
Francesco Gonzaga, for example, owned a magic text openly identified as nec- 
romancy in the 1407 inventory of his books.'** As at the St. Augustine's library, 
these collections were both strengthened by and vulnerable to the fact that they 
were built up over long periods of time, and individual proclivities could dictate 
further occult additions or critical excisions. 

St. Augustine's was a significant and wealthy monastery in its own right, 
though it did not benefit from a particular powerful secular connection. How 
vulnerable, therefore, were its monastic collectors to scrutiny and opprobrium, 
and what strategies were in place to avert suspicion? Unlike some of their con- 
temporary religious, monks at St. Augustine’s were never publicly investigated 
or accused of practicing magic or possessing illicit books. But awareness of the 
potential dangers of an interest in magic is demonstrated by a note added in the 
late fourteenth or early fifteenth century to a back flyleaf of Corpus Christi 125. 
Summarizing part of the prologue from the condemnations issued by Etienne 
Tempier, bishop of Paris, in March 1277,'*’ this note states that “nigromantic 
books, rolls or quires, or works of sorcery are condemned by the bishop of Paris 
and the chancellor of the University of Paris and all who shall have taught or lis- 
tened to them are excommunicated.”!** No magic texts in this manuscript were 
removed or defaced, so it can be assumed that the note reflects caution rather 
than condemnation. It was probably intended as an argument that the magic 
texts were harmless because they were not necromancy or sorcery and implicitly 
to express the view that monks at St. Augustine’s were pious readers who were 
able to distinguish between appropriate and inappropriate genres and uses of 
occult texts. 

Another condemnation of magic was written into a manuscript at St. 
Augustine's by Michael Northgate. This shows how a distinction might be drawn 
between learned magic and popular practices. Michael was the author of the 
Ayenbite of Inwyt (Remorse of Conscience), a translation into Kentish dialect ofa 
French treatise on the virtues and vices by Laurent dOrléans titled Somme le roi 
(1279).'° The Ayenbite discusses magic under the heading of avarice: 
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To this sin [avarice] belongs the sin of them that for pence have the devil 
summoned, and make enchantments, and cause to look into a sword or 
into the nail of a thumb, in order to overtake thieves or for other things. 
And of them also that cause or obtain by charms or by witchcraft or by 
evil, whatever it be, that folk that are in wedlock together hate one another, 
or cannot have fellowship the one with the other in wedlock; or that folk 


that are not in wedlock love one another foolishly and in sin.'”° 


This passage describes techniques (demonic invocation, divination using a 
sword or thumbnail, charms, and incantations) and motives (avarice and the 
provocation of impotence, marital discord, or adultery) that were usually 
associated with popular rather than learned magical practice and did not 
require the use of texts.'“! 

But while learned magic texts at St. Augustine's could be relatively easily dis- 
sociated from these popular practices and goals, many magic texts in the library 
described rituals directed to harmful and destructive ends. How, then, could 
the monks justify owning or using them? Some magic texts at St. Augustine's 
themselves raised this question. The Pseudo-Albertus Magnus De virtutibus 
herbarum, lapidum et animalium argued that even though its operations could 
be directed to good or evil ends, the “magical science is not evil since through 
knowledge of it evil can be avoided and good attained”! The assumption is 
that a virtuous user would use magic texts appropriately, but more often magic 
texts placed emphasis on efficacy rather than morality. The introduction of 
the Hermetic Liber imaginum lunae emphasizes that its operations could be 
directed to both good and harmful aims and were efficacious “whether the 
intention [of the operator] is good or bad.”"’ This text describes operations for 
causing hatred, exile, and flight, the torture of a man’s limbs, and the destruc- 
tion of entire regions. Perhaps the vocation of the St. Augustine's monks was 
thought to provide them with the moral guidance to read and even use occult 
texts appropriately; the rituals with malefic goals could, after all, be directed 
against enemies of the faith. This last idea is explicit in at least one magic text, 
the Liber iuratus, which describes a seal that it claims can be used “to counter 
and destroy the sect [secta] or faith [fides] of Mahommed?!“ 

Visitation records from late medieval England support the idea that monas- 
teries could provide illicit texts and volumes with a respectable and permanent 
home and offer a relatively secure place for the study of magic. From the early 
thirteenth century, bishops (or their senior officials) inspected the religious houses 
in their dioceses every few years. Although records of the visitations and postvisi- 
tation injunctions survive rather patchily, they reveal that complaints that a monk 
was engaging in occult activities tended to focus on abbots and were generally 
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accompanied by allegations of religious negligence, immorality, mismanagement, 
and financial misconduct. This suggests that in many cases the allegation of occult 
interests was simply part of a campaign to discredit an unwanted abbot. 

The most common motivation for occult practices recorded in visitation 
documents was the recovery of lost money or goods. In most cases a single 
religious was involved, though he may have had secular associates or used the 
services of an occult practitioner outside the monastery. A single monk with 
occult interests was probably more vulnerable to accusation than the group of 
monks at Canterbury, who included some prominent members of the abbey. 
But another striking aspect of these cases is that bishops often seem to have been 
unable or unwilling to impose severe penalties. 

In the course of a late thirteenth-century investigation, the abbot of Selby 
was accused of spending a lot of money on consultations with an enchanter and 
sorcerer (incantator et sortilegus) named Elias Fawelle to recover the body of 
his drowned brother.’ This accusation was one of many addressing the abbot’s 
immorality and general neglect of the monastic rules, rites, and property. He 
was excommunicated and deposed in 1262 but was reinstated in 1269 before 
being deposed again in 1280. Another example of a head of a religious com- 
munity seeking advice from occult specialists comes from the visitation of 
Newnham Priory in 1442. Bishop William Alnwick received an accusation that 
John Bromham had consulted certain necromancers about goods stolen from 
the abbey.'° The prior was also accused of neglecting religious duties, financial 
mismanagement, and poor administration. The charge of consulting necroman- 
cers was not included in the bishop’s injunctions; we can conclude from this that 
it was not viewed as seriously as the other allegations, and perhaps the motive in 
both cases was a mitigating factor. 

The most detailed surviving case of this kind comes from a 1440 visitation to 
Leicester Abbey, one of the wealthiest and most prominent English Augustinian 
houses, by the same bishop. This visit produced a number of accusations against 
the abbot, William Sadyngton (1420-42), who was alleged to be neglectful of his 
religious and administrative duties, to make personal use of the abbey’s income, 
and to surround himself with secular men.'*” Seven canons (of fourteen present) 
provided details of William Sadyngton’s occult activities: the practice of alchemy 
and thumbnail divination with accompanying charms and incantations. The 
longest description of the latter practice came from Robert Grene, the subsac- 
ristan, whose accusation stated: 


The same [i.e., the abbot], whether as one wavering in the faith [in fide 
dubius] or straying from the faith and fixed judgement of the Catholic 
Church [a fide et determinacione ecclesie catholica devians], did practice in 
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his own person, contrary to such faith and fixed judgment, divination or 
incantations after this manner, to wit, on the eve or on the day of the feast 
of St Matthew the apostle, in the year of our Lord 1439 at Ingarsby, he took 
to himself a boy, Maurice by name, and, observing a damnable supersti- 
tion, smeared the boy’s thumb-nail, bidding him look upon his nail and 
discover to him what sort of things he saw there, and, reading or saying 
his charms the while, asked of the same boy what he had seen, incurring 
the sentence of the greater excommunication passed against such persons 
in general; and knowing himself to be thus excommunicate, has since then 
celebrated masses, even in solemn wise, and otherwise has taken part in 


divine service, incurring irregularity.’ 


As a result of his divining, the abbot accused Thomas Asty of theft. Asty 
now used the opportunity of the bishop's visitation to accuse the abbot of per- 
forming thumbnail divination while reciting incantations to recover some lost 
money.’ William Buttre, the subchanterer, confirmed what the others had said 
regarding the incantations and expressed his fear of the punishments that the 
abbot would mete out after the visitation. John Whytleymas, Thomas Preston, 
and William Buttre accused the abbot of practicing alchemy in secret with 
secular associates. William Wykyngstone said that the abbot was maintaining 
the alchemist out of the common goods of the house, while William Coventre, 
warden of the guesthouse, named the alchemist as Robert and said that his 
activities were starting to cause a scandal and had already cost the abbot about 
£1000.'°° A new accusation was added by Brother William Stantone, who said 
that the abbot’s serving man, William Banastre, had consulted an incantatrix 
about a piece of silver that had disappeared from the house.’"! In view of the 
seriousness of these and other charges, the bishop’s treatment of Sadyngton 
was remarkably lenient. The abbot was made to swear under oath that he had 
not committed the crime of sorcery (sortilegium), and when he did so, cleared 
himself of the charge—magic was not mentioned in the injunctions. A number 
of reforms were recommended by the bishop, but the abbot was not expelled 
from his post. 

Two elements of this case are particularly interesting for the study of magic 
in a monastic context. First, while many monks spoke of their isolation from 
the abbot and their fear of the financial damage his alchemical activities were 
causing, at least one monk, Robert Grene, thought that his occult activites had 
liturgical repercussions. Robert refrained from speaking of a demonic asso- 
ciation but saw the practice of divination, charms, and alchemy as evidence 
that William Sadyngton was wavering or straying from the faith. According 
to Robert, occult practice had rendered William excommunicate, and thus his 
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celebration of Mass and participation in the divine service could endanger the 
salvation of the whole community. 

The second apposite element of this case is that the accusations of incan- 
tations, charms, and thumbnail divination point to popular practices, and the 
bishop referred to all of them as sorcery in his summing up. But this was a mis- 
take: the surviving late fifteenth-century library catalogue shows that Leicester 
Abbey in fact possessed texts of magic, divination, astrology, and alchemy, to 
which William Sadyngton would have had easy access.'* If he had been prac- 
ticing alchemy and magic based on texts in the library, then the accusations of 
sortilegium showed that people attacking magic were sometimes unclear about 
the difference between learned magic and popular practice. This may be one 
reason why some monks were uneasy about practicing magic to recover a theft 
at St. Augustine’s. In the broader context of the history of medieval magic, the 
tendency to conflate learned magic and sortilegium—whether through igno- 
rance or through prejudice—exacerbated the negative perceptions and denun- 
ciations of witchcraft.'? 

The large library at Leicester Abbey (more than 940 volumes by the late 
fifteenth century) included more than eighty medical volumes and a small 
group of astronomical instruments. William Sadyngton is known to have pur- 
chased nine volumes of medical writings that had belonged to John Bokkedene 
(vols. 691-99) and was likely to have been familiar with the occult texts in 
nearby volumes, including Thabit’s De imaginibus (in vol. 685), one of the image 
magic texts approved by the Speculum astronomiae, and the rich collection of 
astrological, astronomical, alchemical, magical, and medical texts in volume 
682, which contained the Liber vaccae (one of two copies in the library), an 
untitled Hermetic text, a copy of the Ars notoria with the title Excepciones quas 
Appollonius Flores appellavit, and works belonging to the condemned genre 
of lot casting.’** Another text in this volume, the Liber de libris licitis et illici- 
tis by John of Pershore, a Franciscan master of theology at Oxford in the late 
thirteenth century, reveals, like the excerpt from the 1277 condemnations in 
Corpus Christi 125, an awareness on the part of its compiler that occult works 
were under scrutiny.’ This raises the possibility that these texts were collected 
together to allow a serious critique of them. However, even if this was the origi- 
nal intention, it did not necessarily dictate how the manuscript was read and 
used. The final chapter of the Speculum astronomiae contains an admonition 
that necromantic works ought to be put aside rather than destroyed. The author 
remarks rather mysteriously, “Perhaps the time is already at hand when, for cer- 
tain reasons about which I am now silent, it will be useful to have inspected 


them, at least for a particular occasion.”!*° 
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The extant catalogue of the York Austin friars provides evidence of another 
significant collection of magic texts in the library of a religious order. A large 
part of this library (306 of 647 books) was donated by John Erghome, canon 
and regent master of York in the second half of the fourteenth century, and the 
author of a commentary on the so-called Bridlington prophecies (1362-64).'” 
The size and range of his donation indicates a man of wealth and wide scholarly 
interests. John is known to have studied in Oxford and Bologna, and was regent 
at the stadium generale Curie in Naples in 1385. His donation (from ca. 1372 to 
his death in 1385 or later) included five volumes containing approximately fifty 
works of magic between them.'* Although none of these volumes is extant, the 
detailed library catalogue entries reveal a significant number of image magic 
texts (at least twenty-four can be identified), important ritual magic texts such 
as the Ars notoria (three copies) and the Liber iuratus (two copies), and a variety 
of treatises for engaging with spirits, including the “Red book also known as the 
Wisdom of Necromancy” (Liber rubeus qui aliter dicitur sapiencia nigromancie) 
and a work on the demon Floron.'° This collection thus enters more provoca- 
tive territory than the occult collection at St. Augustine’s, which is reflected in 
the fact that most of the ritual magic texts appear in a section of the library 
catalogue titled “Prophecie et Supersticiosa?”!° 

This title is important for two reasons. First, it advertises the theologically 
dubious nature of some of the materials in these volumes. Such self-awareness 
on the part of the friars may have been intended to promote the view (true or 
otherwise) that the occult material had been collected in order to test its use- 
fulness and orthodoxy. Such an approach would have been supported by the 
inclusion of Thomas Aquinas's De occultis operibus as one of the first texts in a 
volume (no. 362) containing forty-four items, most of them on occult practice 
rather than theory. Aquinas's text argues that occult phenomena originate in the 
action of demons, angels, or God rather than in the form or nature of objects. 
It was intended to encourage readers to investigate the sources of power behind 
works of magic, and to be skeptical when these were claimed to be natural or 
angelic. Second, the coupling of prophecy and magic is important because John 
Erghome’s extensive collection of Joachite and other prophetic items included 
many condemned works.'*' He (or the library cataloguers) had not seen the 
need to place his magic texts with religious texts that gave them a more licit, 
even devotional context—a strategy we find at St. Augustine's. It is likely that 
Erghome collected prophetic writings because the Augustinian order to which 
he belonged took up Joachim of Fiore’s prediction of the coming of vires spiritu- 
ales to support its claim to be an order of hermits emulating the lives of angels. 
This interest was complementary to texts like the Ars notoria or the Liber iuratus 
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because they were oriented toward revelation and described rituals to achieve 
the fellowship of angels. In other words, Erghome could have viewed magic as 
providing useful techniques in the Augustinian search for supernatural valida- 
tion.’ It was obviously a risky strategy to ally one theologically dubious genre 
with another, and perhaps Erghome’s decision to donate his library to that of 
the Augustinian friars at York was motivated in part by a desire for personal dis- 
tance from the condemned works and to give his collection a secure residence. 
In the latter goal he failed. Only six surviving manuscripts have been identified 
as belonging to his collection, and none has occult contents.'* 

Books of magic passed into the hands not only of interested readers and prac- 
titioners but also of people who read them in order to critique them, destroy 
them, or render their ritual instructions incomplete.’ Yet even a seemingly 
comprehensive condemnation might allow some genres of magic to escape scru- 
tiny. The general chapter of the Franciscans issued a statute in 1312 forbidding 
any member of the order to possess occult books or engage in alchemy, nec- 
romancy, divination, incantations, or the invocation of demons under penalty 
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of excommunication and prison. 
in some genres of magic to remain justifiable, since works of natural magic, 
image magic, and angel magic could be categorized differently by a sympathetic 
reader. Indeed, the Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew magic texts translated into Latin 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries initially had a relatively positive recep- 
tion because they were considered to provide new kinds of knowledge and use- 
ful practical arts, but by the second half of the thirteenth century they were 
beginning to be treated with more suspicion. The magic texts in St. Augustine's 
library included condemned works in most of the genres of magic circulating 
in the Middle Ages, and the purpose of the following chapters is to explore how 
particular works could have been integrated within the monastic worldview. 


NATURAL MAGIC: 
THE BASILISK AND THE LODESTONE 


The thirteenth century saw a diffusion of knowledge of the world and the 
popularization of scientific theories in diverse genres, from encyclopedias to 
recipe collections and medical and magical texts. At the same time, a new branch 
of natural science, natural magic, emerged as a result of academic attempts to 
understand and classify the properties of natural objects and bodies not easily 
explained by known laws of physics or logic. Natural magic consisted not only 
of descriptions of occult properties and processes but also of explanations of 
how they worked and instructions in how to use them. All three approaches are 
found in manuscripts in the St. Augustine's library. The monks of St. Augustine’s 
belonged to the new audience for this learning: they were nonspecialists who 
could appreciate recipes intended to provoke wonder, satisfy curiosity about the 
world, offer practical techniques for personal use and, in some cases, simply 
provide amusement. 

The category of natural magic, articulated most clearly by the theologian 
William of Auvergne (bishop of Paris 1228-49), encompassed properties and 
processes in nature that were viewed as extraordinary but natural marvels.’ 
These included the spontaneous generation of such animals as frogs, lice, and 
worms, the actions that some souls were thought to exercise on bodies out- 
side themselves, and the sensus naturae or estimativa by which, for example, the 
sheep divined that the wolf was its enemy.” William wanted to distinguish the 
marvels produced by occult properties in nature from the trickery of prestidigi- 
tators and the illusions of demons. The concept of occult properties—properties 
whose effects were not explained by the complexio or elemental constitution of 
a natural object, body, or substance—was inherited from Greco-Roman notions 
of occult powers in the natural order.’ However, William emphasized that these 
virtues had been assigned by the Creator.* Today some of these properties, such 
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as magnetism, are understood, while others, such as the basilisk’s power to kill 
with its gaze, are considered fantastical. Medieval authors defended the validity 
of marvelous properties on the basis of the proof of experience, their descrip- 
tion in respected authorities, and with reference to other celebrated wonders.° 

In its broadest sense, natural magic pervaded medieval literature and 
religious culture. Descriptions of natural marvels provided a “topography of 
wonder” in literary visions of the exotic East, the romance forest, and even 
“uncivilized” wilderness in the West.° Natural objects thought to have occult 
properties were incorporated into personal jewelry for daily protection, kept 
for specific purposes such as childbirth or a long journey, and even placed 
with the dead to protect them in the afterlife.’ In the later Middle Ages the 
relationship between objects thought to have sacred powers and those with 
natural power became less distinct. The number and complexity of personal 
prophylactic objects increased, and these often combined sacred sources of 
power—Christian relics, formulae, and images—with the natural virtues of 
precious stones and other materials.’ The treasuries of cathedrals and princes 
came to be repositories for all kinds of objects of power and value, mingling the 
relics of saints with exotic marvels like ostrich eggs and crocodile skeletons, 
and objects with specific marvelous properties such as precious stones and 
fragments of unicorn horn.’ Chaucer’s famous satire on the use of relics in 
the Pardoner’s Prologue reflects anxiety about the potential for fraudulent 
interchangeabilty between natural marvels and holy objects. The pardoner’s 
“sholder-boon” of “an hooly Jewes sheep” placed in “latoun” is a demonstrably 
dubious relic, though its use to heal and multiply animals is typical of natural 
magic.'° 

Scientific approaches to natural magic included the development of theories 
to explain marvelous effects (such as the concept of “action at a distance” to 
explain the murderous nature of the basilisk’s gaze or the magnet’s attraction 
of iron) and the defense of experimenta to prove and harness occult qualities.’ 
These approaches can also be found in the prologues of magic texts.” In the 
Middle Ages, the term experimenta was used interchangeably with experien- 
tia and referred to the validation of an effect through personal experience.’ 
The via experimentalis had important champions, such as Roger Bacon, but it 
did not involve the repeated testing of a hypothesis as in the modern scientific 
method, and it sometimes resulted simply in the addition of the phrase “it has 
been proved” (probatum est) to a recipe to give it rhetorical force.'* 

The scientific approach to natural magic attempted to provide rational 
explanations for marvelous properties, which appeared to the ignorant to be 
the work of gods or demons.’ Petrus Peregrinus de Maricourt, the author 
of the most sophisticated medieval treatise on the magnet, which was held 
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in the St. Augustine’s library, asserted that the power to attract iron was a 
manifest quality only viewed as occult by the common people, for whom its 
properties were “illusions and phantoms” (illusiones et phantasmata),'* and 
by practitioners who sought to harness its powers for magical use.’” Certainly, 
objects with such striking properties as magnetism were as likely to attract 
the interest of magical practitioners as that of natural philosophers. The Liber 
de quindecim stellis calls the magnet a favored stone of magicians, and two 
magic recipes in Corpus Christi 125 use it as a primary ingredient, in one 
case to tell whether a woman is chaste, and in the other to protect against 
enchantments."® 

Augustine had assumed that magical operations drawing on the properties 
of stones, plants, parts of animals, and celestial bodies relied implicitly on the 
power of demons.’’ But in the late Middle Ages operations that made use of 
occult powers in nature could now be defended as licit on the grounds that 
their effects were observable, even if their processes were controversial or not 
understood. In what sense, then, were these operations magical? Or, to put the 
question in a more medieval way, how could the presence or absence of demons 
be established? This was a particularly significant question for medieval schol- 
ars who accepted natural celestial forces and their use in making talismans. As 
Nicolas Weill-Parot’s excellent study has demonstrated, medieval scholars cre- 
ated and supported a theoretical genre of “astronomical images” that were cre- 
ated without the assistance of spirits. But this genre bore little relation to actual 
image-making texts and practices, which were more concerned with the efficacy 
of rituals than with the exclusion of nonnatural elements.” In practice it is hard 
to identify purely natural magical operations, because even texts on the virtues 
of natural objects, such as lapidaries, tended to include some ritual elements to 
increase their effectiveness. 

Another way of identifying the magical uses of natural objects is to look at 
the purpose of the operation for which they were used. This is particularly help- 
ful in identifying magic recipes in nonmagical genres such as medical texts, 
encyclopedias, works of natural philosophy, and miscellaneous recipe collec- 
tions. In the rest of this chapter I treat as specifically magical those uses of natu- 
ral properties that were intended to endow people with desirable qualities or 
to make humans and animals behave in desirable ways. I begin by examining 
natural magic at St. Augustine’s in general, and then provide a case study of the 
medical and magical uses of animal parts to show the rationale and orthodoxy 
of these approaches. I conclude by discussing how operations that made use 
of natural properties were thought to subvert the natural order, and how they 
were thus open to charges that they were either “unnatural” and dangerous or in 
some hidden way drew upon the assistance of demons. 
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Natural Magic at St. Augustine's 


In the library at St. Augustine’s, works of natural magic were compiled with 
practical texts for nonspecialists on subjects including surgery, tree grafting, 
and recipes for creating marvels. The close association of natural magic with 
medicine is reflected in the presence of these volumes in the medical section 
of the library, along with three other genres with a marginal or dubious util- 
ity for monks: surgery (considered inappropriate to the monastic vocation and 
regularly prohibited), gynecology, and veterinary medicine.”! Natural magic is 
prominent in two lost St. Augustine’s volumes donated by Michael Northgate, 
volumes 1267 and 1275, and in volume 1277 (Corpus Christi 125), donated by 
Thomas of Willesborough. All three volumes demonstrate the complementary 
association of natural magic and medicine and include texts defending natural 
magic operations and refuting claims that they are “superstitious” practices.” 

Volume 1267 contains practical medical treatises, many on medicinal and 
other uses of herbs, stones, and animal parts. These texts include the uses for 
badger parts in the Liber de taxone;?? more complex instructions for construct- 
ing talismans and ligatures in the Compendium aureum (a treatise on the seven 
herbs and seven planets ascribed to Flaccus Africanus); the Kyranides, a 
twelfth-century Latin translation of a Greek work for making talismans from 
parts of trees, herbs, animals, birds, and fish; and a treatise on ligatures whose 
author is named as Dioscorides.* This volume also contains the Flos naturarum 
ascribed to Jabir ibn Hayyan (Geber in the Latin tradition) on magical and med- 
ical uses of the parts of the human body.” Although the products of the human 
body (blood, urine, milk, feces) had a long tradition as materia medica, the use 
of internal organs or body parts (apart from teeth, which could be extracted 
harmlessly) was more controversial. When a scribe copied part of this work into 
Corpus Christi 125 (fol. 29r) in a recipe requiring the practitioner to use his 
own blood, he wrote some key words in code, presumably to prevent casual use 
of the dubious recipe. 

The sequence of practical texts in volume 1275 moves from the relatively licit to 
the more illicit: from surgery to natural magic, then to image magic and alchemy. 
Many of the texts combine magic and medicine in ways that suggest that occult 
remedies were a significant interest of the compiler, who may have been Michael 
Northgate himself. The surgical texts are Gilbertus Anglicus’s Compendium (ca. 
1240s), Henry of Mondeville’s Chirurgia (1306-16), and a work titled De virtuti- 
bus animalium diversa in phisica et Cirurgia. Gilbertus Anglicus provides incan- 
tations to cure snakebite, and Henry of Mondeville discusses the preparation of 
a “marvelous powder” (pulvis mirabilis) for curing dangerous head wounds.” 
Qusta ibn Luga’s work in this volume, De physicis ligaturis, describes amulets, 
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phylacteria, and rings made from mineral, animal, and vegetable substances.” 
In an early discussion of the placebo effect, he defends the use of some occult 
remedies on the grounds that they cured patients who believed in their efficacy. 
Influenced by Qusta ibn Luqa, Mondeville also argued that incantations and liga- 
tures could have a psychologically beneficial effect. 

Like several other occult collections at St. Augustine’s, volume 1275 also 
reveals its donor’s interest in animals and the uses for their bodies. This vol- 
ume contained the Flos naturarum, the Kyranides, and the work on ligatures 
ascribed to Dioscorides (all shared with volume 1267), the De naturis anima- 
lium ascribed to Rhasis and Dioscorides, and a De virtutibus animalium on the 
magical uses of animals.*° As we shall see in this chapter and the following one, 
the description of animal properties and their uses was adapted to both practical 
utility and the display of wonders.*! 

St. Augustine’s volume 1277 opens with John de Capua’s Latin translation of 
Maimonides’s De venenis, a work on poisons that provided antidotes and rem- 
edies. Poison could be considered an even more suspect topic than magic, but 
the placement of this text at the beginning of Corpus Christi 125 may have been 
intended to present it as a compilation of practical techniques to prevent harm 
and promote good.* The first part of this manuscript contains texts and recipes 
of a general technical nature, such as Galfridus de Vino Santo on arboriculture, 
items on dyeing cloth and mixing paints and cosmetics, and many miscellane- 
ous chemical, magical, craft, and alchemical recipes.*? Medieval compilations 
of distinct short texts with a practical orientation typically had a wide dissemi- 
nation and a flexible, frequently modified form. Corpus Christi 125 acted as a 
repository for useful techniques as new readers added their own recipes and 
notes. Beneath existing texts and in spaces on the folios, there are instructions 
for making inks and colors, aromatic water, and candles and the like, and also 
alchemical recipes and remedies for poor eyesight, trembling hands, receding 
hair, and infections.** Other recipes contain instructions for marvelously trans- 
forming the appearance of things, such as turning white flowers red or making 
lead look like silver, and there are brief descriptions of curious properties, like 
the sound of the waves heard in seashells.* 

The term often given to medieval recipes in which practical use and wonder 
mingled was “secrets” (secreta). This term suggested the use of occult powers, a 
hidden tradition of secretly handed down knowledge, privately recorded prac- 
tices, and contingently discovered properties.** In the second part of Corpus 
Christi 125, magic and alchemical texts describe the exploitation of occult pow- 
ers in nature in more detailed operations.” An insight into how the two parts 
of the manuscript relate to each other is offered by the Picatrix, a significant 
contemporary magic text.** According to the author of this work, domestic, 
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craft, and technical processes are intimately related to image magic: when a man 
makes a medical compound, dye, cheese, or silk—or when he breeds animals or 
plants—he unwittingly creates a talisman. Such practical activity is like image 
making because it involves the choosing and mixing of appropriate natural sub- 
stances through human agency with the assistance (acknowledged or not) of 
nature and the planets to bring the operation to completion.” 


A Case Study: The Uses of Animal Parts and Substances in Corpus 
Christi 125 


In the Middle Ages, the human relationship to animals was founded on the 
belief that man had “dominion over the fish of the sea and over the birds of the 
air and over every living thing that moves upon the earth” (Gen. 1:28). The view 
that animals were put on earth for the benefit of man, which Thomas Aquinas 
expressed in the statement that “the life of animals . . . is preserved not for them- 
selves but for man,” encouraged the search for useful properties in their bodies.” 
In the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, friars popularized theological 
and scientific approaches to animals in works such as Alexander Neckham’s De 
naturis rerum (ca. 1190), Bartholomaeus Anglicus’s De proprietatibus rerum (ca. 
1240), and Thomas de Cantimpré’s Liber de natura rerum (ca. 1230-45). These 
and other medieval encyclopedias emphasized the goodness and harmony of 
God’s creation and its use by mankind. For example, Bartholomaeus Anglicus 
argued that every part of an animal's body was valuable, and his De proprietati- 
bus rerum outlined the many benefits of food, clothing, and medicine that ani- 
mal parts and substances provided.”! 

Corpus Christi 125 contains four texts describing practical, medical, and 
magical uses of animal parts: the Liber de utilitate membrorum animalium (fols. 
67v-68v), a late antique recipe collection; the Proprietates animalium, avium, pis- 
cium et vermium (fols. 53r-59v), a compilation drawn from Albertus Magnus’s 
De animalibus and the Pseudo-Albertus Magnus De virtutibus animalium (the 
third book of the De virtutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium); a separate selec- 
tion of magic recipes from the De virtutibus animalium (fol. 142r-v); and the De 
proprietatibus (fols. 123v-126r), a Latin translation of the Kitab al-khawass of 
Ibn al-Jazzar. These four texts are organized by animal rather than by illness, 
body part, or use, thus aligning them with encyclopedias, bestiaries, and works 
of natural history, which were similarly organized to emphasize the revelation 
of natural wonders. 

The De utilitate membrorum animalium, attributed by some scholars to 
Constantine the African, is an eleventh-century epitome of a late antique work, 
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the Liber medicinae ex animalibus of Sextus Placitus, that drew heavily on book 
28 of Pliny’s Naturalis historia.” The copy in Corpus Christi 125 has summarized 
versions of the first seventeen mammals (ending with “De puero et virgine”) 
from the long version of Sextus Placitus, with additional recipes for badger parts 
and a mainly medical focus.” The epitome omits ritual elements present in the 
long version, such as amulets, prayers, and incantations, and declares itself to be 
free of the superstitions that infect similar collections. Both wild and domesti- 
cated animals are included in the text, but, as in the original, more space is given 
to commonly occurring animals (such as the deer, hare, fox, goat, wild boar, and 
dog) than to exotic animals like the lion or elephant. The fact that exotic animals 
appear in practical works at all, even when it was unlikely that their parts would 
be accessible, shows the importance of the conceptual as well as the physical 
indigenization of species in medieval culture.“ In other words, because the lion 
was well known from secular and religious iconography, knowledge of the prop- 
erties of its body was interesting to a medieval audience. 

The Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium combines mate- 
rial from Albertus Magnus’s De animalibus (1258-62), a work of natural phi- 
losophy, which is a commentary on Michael Scot’s translation of Aristotle’s 
nineteen-book De animalibus, and the Pseudo-Albertus Magnus De virtutibus 
herbarium, lapidum et animalium, a work of natural magic that first appeared 
in circulation toward the end of the thirteenth century. This compilation dem- 
onstrates the popularity of Albertus at St. Augustine’s and the open nature of 
medieval pragmatic literature, which favored selection, alteration, and addition 
by copyists. Several different hands added material from Albertus Magnus and 
Pseudo-Albertus texts into Corpus Christi 125. The author of the Proprietates 
animalium, avium, piscium et vermium extracted recipes from books 25 and 
26 of Albertus’s De animalibus, which describe the physical appearance, habits, 
behavior, and uses of 477 animals belonging to the categories of quadrupeds, 
flying animals, aquatic animals, serpents, and vermes. The attribution of the De 
virtutibus herbarium, lapidum et animalium to Albertus reflects his reputation 
both as an investigator of the causes of natural phenomena and as a magician.** 
This magic text had an impressive circulation in the Middle Ages.” It is likely to 
have originated in Dominican circles close to Albertus Magnus and deliberately 
evokes a monastic context, commenting, for example, that placing an owl's heart 
on a sleeping man will cause him to reveal secrets, “and this was witnessed by 
the brothers” (et hoc a fratribus percepi).* 

The compiler’s choice of recipes from his two sources reveals a particular 
interest in the exotic and the marvelous, in medical properties, and in sex and 
generation. The selection consists of twenty-seven quadrupeds, thirteen flying 
animals (including the bat), one aquatic animal (the cuttlefish), one serpent (the 
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basilisk), and three vermes (the louse, frog, and glowworm).” The description 
of each animal begins with an identifying comment usually borrowed from 
Albertus, such as “the camel is a deformed animal, having a hump on its back,” 
or “the frog is a vermis shaped like a toad but lacking its poison,’ then usually 
proceeds to the humoral qualities of the flesh, information relevant to dietet- 
ics.°° Most entries describe the marvelous actions of the animal or its body and 
the uses for its body parts. The work includes familiar and accessible animals as 
well as exotic creatures whose occult properties were famously part of medieval 
animal lore: the basilisk, lion, eagle, vulture, and hoopoe.* Animals with prop- 
erties relating to sex and generation like the hyena, gazelle, hare, and leopard 
were usually included by the compiler. The emphasis on practical utility and 
simplicity means that the compiler omitted many source citations, complex ref- 
erences to humoral theory, and recipes with unusual ingredients, and only one 
of Albertus’s many expressions of caution or doubt is retained: his comment 
that, contrary to popular opinion, kingfishers did not moult their skins along 
with their feathers.” 

The De proprietatibus, the Latin translation of Ibn al-Jazzar’s Kitab al-khawass, 
is the only text in Corpus Christi 125 to make a sustained defense of the use of 
animal parts and substances.* Its prologue takes the form of an address to an 
unnamed critic of the author’s works who is said to have disparaged his books on 
animals, poisons, and medical simples.* In defense of his works, the author of 
the De proprietatibus argues that natural objects produce benefits by the action 
of their properties, and that his recipes cannot be compared to “the matters 
in vulgar hands of suspensions and incantations” because they have been dem- 
onstrated by the authority of learned tradition and the proof of experience.°° 
Therefore, his critic is guilty of disparaging the ancient authorities from which 
his recipes are drawn.*’ The prologue ends with a discussion of the magnet’s abil- 
ity to attract iron, to demonstrate that some striking properties can be witnessed 
but are difficult to explain. 

The recipes in the De proprietatibus are informally grouped by source as 
well as animal to associate the powers of natural properties with natural phi- 
losophy, medicine, and agriculture.* Aristotle's De animalibus is cited on the 
control of domestic animals, Archigenis’s Liber de aegritudibus cronicis on medi- 
cal remedies,” and the Liber de agricultura on observations and recipes about 
hares.” The De proprietatibus also mentions some striking habits and behav- 
iors of animals, similar to the kind of comments that made regular appearances 
in bestiaries, encyclopedias, and works of natural philosophy. Some of these 
digressions are relevant to the content of the recipes, such as the weasel’s use of 
rue as an antidote when fighting a snake, or the dangers snakes posed to preg- 
nant women. Others seem to have been included simply to provoke wonder and 
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satisfy curiosity, such as the comment that the hare is of both the male and the 
female sex,“ and that lions are frightened of white cockerels and fire.” 


Animal Parts, Medicine, and Sex 


Animal materia medica had been considered an auxiliary part of learned medi- 
cine since the times of Celsus and Galen, and knowledge of their uses was 
circulated in the Latin West in therapeutic treatises and sophisticated pharma- 
cological collections originating in classical and Arabic authors, the Saliternian 
medical school, and medieval university faculties. Although in medicine ani- 
mals were never as important as plants, they made significant contributions 
in particular fields, notably in the theriaka tradition and in medical works on 
sex and generation.” They are also ubiquitous in the medieval recipe tradition, 
including specialist pharmacological collections; compilations intended specifi- 
cally for the poor, such as Petrus Hispanus’s Thesaurus pauperum; texts devoted 
to a single animal, such as the snake, eagle, vulture, and badger;® and miscel- 
laneous collections of medical recipes with religious, magical, and astrological 
elements.® 

In medical texts the terms empirica and experimenta were applied to rem- 
edies or medical procedures that were proved through experience or revelation 
(rather than supported by theory), or that used verbal cures or other ritual prac- 
tices, and to natural objects thought to have occult properties.” Remedies of this 
kind traveled together. They are not absent from learned medical texts but tend 
to be either presented as supplementary to other procedures or accompanied by 
a commentary that lowers expectations of their efficacy. Some physicians incor- 
porated scientific explanations such as “action at a distance” to explain how 
empirica worked and thus to reclaim them for scholastic medicine. Yet empirica 
remained associated with nontheoretical medicine such as the unscientific and 
irrational remedies of old women (vetulae) or miraculous cures appropriate for 
the virtuous poor. Many empirica included ostensibly Christian elements as a 
source of power, such as prayers and traditional Christian names, saints, and 
people from the Bible, and the ritual use of holy water, consecrated wax, and 
the cross. Although some medical writers rejected all ritual elements—religious, 
magical, or folkloric—as credulous additions (fabulae) to technical operations, 
others thought that they could at least work as placebos. 

The four texts on the uses of animal parts and substances in Corpus Christi 
125 describe medical preparations and ointments, ligatures (animal parts 
tied onto the body), and amulets (animal parts placed on or near the body). 
The texts are all sensitive to the potentially negative characterization of their 
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recipes. The De utilitate membrorum animalium claims not to have included any 
superstitious uses of parts of a human body or a mule (presumably because this 
animal was associated with cures for infertility), although it does state that urine 
from a virgin will cure eye problems.® The De proprietatibus rejects the vulgar 
use of ligatures and incantations, although it does in fact include a few ligatures. 
The Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium includes Albertus’s rec- 
ommendation to hang the inscribed skin of a male weasel on demoniacs and 
those under a spell, but (following Albertus) does not go into detail about what 
the inscription should be.® 

The recipes in the De utilitate membrorum animalium are predominantly 
medical, but they also cover sexual problems and the killing or expelling of ver- 
min. This text describes parts of an animal’s body, such as the skin, flesh, horns, 
and teeth, and their curative properties. For example, the first three recommen- 
dations for parts of the hare’s body state, “Bearing the lung of a hare on the eyes 
removes pain. Its fresh heart suspended around the neck cures the quartan ague. 
Drinking it after it has been dried and ground up removes womanly pains.” 
Brief instructions are given for the preparation and consumption of the ani- 
mal part—usually it is pulverized and drunk, but sometimes it is hung on the 
body—and the addition of ingredients such as water, wine, or honey to make it 
more palatable. 

The Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium incorporates some 
of Albertus Magnus’s more sophisticated medical vocabulary.”’ For example, it 
advises that “hare dung, dissolved in vinegar and smeared on coarse ulcers or on 
impetigo [a contagious skin infection] from which a yellow liquid exudes, cures 
them.’” But it omits complex humoral theories, qualifications about the efficacy 
of prescriptions, and most references to sources.” The recipes are usually pared 
down to simple instructions. Similarly, although the De proprietatibus opens 
with a defense of the place of natural objects and their properties in a learned 
tradition, its medical remedies are simple and are mingled with other uses for 
animal parts. Typical examples of cures are treating colic with the testicles of a 
hare, sitting on the hide of a lion to heal hemorrhoids, suspending the heart of 
a snake over someone suffering from the quartan fever, and hanging the canine 
tooth from the upper-left palate of a crocodile over a feverish person. However, 
none of these recipes can be easily found in the mass of recipes covering dif- 
ferent needs and desires. A useful medical text would be organized according 
to ailment; readers of the De proprietatibus may not have viewed it as anything 
other than an array of marvels. 

Animal materia medica were considered particularly useful for dealing with 
desires and anxieties relating to sex, conception, contraception, and birth, and 
this is reflected in the works in Corpus Christi 125.” The association had its roots 
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in the reasoning that sex was bestial, that beasts displayed more unreasoned lust 
than humans did, and that women were less rational than men, thus more lustful 
and more like animals.” The Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium 
contains recipes on many aspects of sex and generation, an emphasis reflecting 
Albertus’s interests, though his instructions were usually morally grounded in 
the recommendation that a man use them with his wife.” For, example, this text 
includes a recipe from Albertus for using a wolf’s penis to increase or inhibit 
desire, and another from the De aggregationis for wrapping a turtledove's heart 
in wolf skin and wearing it to prevent desire.” These recipes depended on the 
belief that a quality associated with a whole animal could be transferred to one 
of its parts or substances. Thus the hyena’s ability to change sex made it suitable 
for preventing homosexual intercourse, and Albertus advised that the testicles 
of a mule hung around the neck of a woman would prevent conception.” 

In early medieval law codes the use of abortifacients or aids to conception 
was sometimes described as maleficium, a term literally meaning “evil practice” 
that often implied magical operations.” In the later Middle Ages, birth control 
devices were known and used widely, but they also attracted some censorship 
and condemnation.” This contradiction could exist in the works of a single 
author: Albertus Magnus condemns birth control in his theological writings 
but elsewhere describes the contraceptive and abortive properties of minerals, 
herbs, and animal parts.*' The Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et ver- 
mium notes the following as abortifacients: elephant flesh cooked with vinegar 
and fennel seed, horse sweat mixed with wine, and cat bile and dog milk suf- 
fumigated below the patient’s vulva. In the latter two cases a moral context to 
the recipes is given; Albertus specifies that they should only be used to expel a 
dead fetus.” The mention of abortifacients and poisons in Albertus'’s De ani- 
malibus is not really surprising, since the properties of an animal's parts and 
substances were considered part of its nature and allowed people to determine 
their usefulness or danger. Nonetheless, recipes could still be used for purposes 
of which Albertus would not necessarily have approved. The De proprietatibus 
recommends ram’s urine, hare dung, a weasel’s heel, and even a human fetus as 
abortifacients. In this case the text's uncensorious attitude probably reflects its 
Arabic origins, as contraception and early-stage abortion were more acceptable 
in Muslim society.® 

Medieval animal lore held that consuming animal parts and substances could 
help with infertility and even influence the gender and appearance of an unborn 
child. The hare, for example, being a very fecund animal, is used in recipes in 
the Sextus Placitus epitome for such purposes as helping couples to conceive (in 
particular, a male child).** One recipe advises that “if [the hare’s] vulva is dried 
and drunk with wine by a man and his wife, she will conceive a male child. 
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Likewise, if the blood is drunk with its rennet, a woman will conceive a boy and 
a girl?® Similar advice is quoted from Albertus in the Proprietates animalium, 
avium, piscium et vermium: “if a man eats the two testicles of a male goat and 
then has intercourse, he will have a male child from the superfluity of the diges- 
tion of this food, unless there is some impediment on the part of the woman 
with whom he has intercourse. But if he eats one testicle, his son will have only 
one testicle.”*° 

Church fathers warned that eating animals could cause the absorption of the 
negative qualities they possessed. For example, they were suspicious that the 
hare’s suspect sexuality (its supposed promiscuity and hermaphroditism) might 
be passed on to those who ate it.” Anxiety about the separation of human and 
animal identity is still apparent in the later Middle Ages, but the integrity of the 
human body in spite of human consumption of animals (and indeed, animal con- 
sumption of humans) was defended by scholars who wanted to allay fears that an 
incomplete body would not be resurrected after death. An influential commenta- 
tor, Peter Lombard, argued that a perfect inner core of human nature was passed 
down from Adam and that food was never converted into human substance.* 


Magic, Secrets, and Provoking Wonder 


According to Aquinas, in the book of Genesis God intended that the creatures 
of land and sea were to be under man’s control and provide him with benefits, 
but following Adam's disobedience, man was punished by the disobedience of 
the animals that should have been subject to him. Fierce, poisonous, biting, and 
stinging creatures were inflicted upon man, and fear, violence, and disharmony 
entered the relationship between humans and animals. Natural magic texts 
attempted to restore the balance of man’s relationship to nature in three signifi- 
cant ways: by recovering knowledge of the natural world lost after the Fall, by 
enhancing methods of husbandry (controlling domestic animals, repelling unde- 
sirable creatures, and multiplying desirable animals), and by evoking the har- 
mony of the Garden of Eden by making wild animals submit voluntarily to man. 

One of the ways that medieval people thought knowledge of natural prop- 
erties could be regained was by observing animals using natural objects. The 
Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium incorporates such secrets 
from Albertus, and the De aggregationis, for example, claims that the swallow 
cures its chicks’ eye problems with the juice of the celidonia, the woodpecker 
keeps its tree hole free of obstruction by the use of a certain herb, and the crow 
fetches a stone from an island in the Red Sea to transform her eggs from boiled 
back to raw. 
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Recipes to aid husbandry make up a significant proportion of the natural 
magic texts in Corpus Christi 125. They generally rely on the idea that an ani- 
mal part is endowed with a quality possessed by the whole animal when it was 
alive. The De proprietatibus offers recipes for making cows obedient and curing 
pain in their feet,” for multiplying doves with the use of the cranium of an old 
man,”! and for stopping dogs barking or cocks crowing.” There are recipes in all 
four texts for expelling or destroying undesirable animals such as lizards, flies, 
mosquitoes, mice, ants, snakes, and scorpions. Parts of a mule or ass are often 
recommended, probably because these animals could stamp on the offending 
creatures when they were alive. In addition to magical and medical recipes, the 
Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium gives advice on identify- 
ing the best dog in a litter, curing a rabid dog, and healing sheep struck with 
a mortal disease. This conjunction of magic and husbandry is also reflected in 
a monastic manuscript from the late fourteenth century once owned by the 
Augustinian priory of Merton in Surrey, which contains a copy of Walter of 
Henley’s Husbandry copied in the same hand as alchemical, astrological, and 
magical works, including the De virtutibus animalium.” 

The harmony in the Garden of Eden and the New Jerusalem™ remained an 
ideal evoked in certain literary genres and magical texts because the voluntary 
submission of wild animals (especially lions and wolves) was interpreted as 
a special sign of holiness and the favor of God. The ability of hermits, saints, 
questing heroes, and penitents who entered the forests and wilderness of hagio- 
graphical and romance narratives to attract the companionship of wild animals 
was a sign of their prelapsarian purity.” 

What tools could the magical practitioner possibly use to gain the powers 
over animals possessed by such exemplars of medieval culture? The answer, 
according to a magic text that was wholly devoted to the taming of wild ani- 
mals, was to harness the powers of celestial bodies, incense, and prayer. The 
Liber de quattuor confectionibus gave instructions for capturing wolves, wild 
beasts, birds, and reptiles through the use of astrological timing, suffumiga- 
tions, and prayers.” It claimed to enable the practitioner to beguile animals 
“so that their spirits incline toward you and their nature is offered to you 
without hindrance” (ut inclinentur tibi spiritus eorum et ingeratur ad te natura 
eorum absque impedimenta).”’ Interestingly, William of Auvergne absolved 
this work of impiety because he interpreted its prayers, which used the natural 
force of words, as an alternative to the hunt.” Different magical techniques 
for compelling wild animals to draw near to the magical practitioner and 
bow down before him are also provided by the Liber vaccae, a magic text in 
Corpus Christi 125 that describes marvelous natural objects and eye lotions 
for this purpose.” 
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The natural magic texts discussed in this chapter acted on wild animals 
primarily by exploiting sympathies and antipathies that already existed in the 
natural world. Antipathies in nature could be exploited to produce bindings 
(ligationes), the aggressive action of one occult property on another natural 
body or object that prevented its functioning properly. For example, the fierce 
enemies of man included the basilisk, which was said to have the power to 
kill a man through hatred, and the wolf, which could cause a man to lose his 
voice.’ An even older and more deadly enemy was the snake (or dragon), 
a creature embodying many negative characteristics, including the reminder 
that the devil took its form to tempt Eve. In the De proprietatibus snakeskin 
accelerates birth, a useful quality for a difficult birth, but if a pregnant woman 
encounters a snake, she will abort.'°' Magic recipes that exploit antipathies 
between animals include instructions to apply grease from a lion’s body to 
ward off wolves; others are simply recorded as marvels. The De proprietatibus 
claimed that the feathers of eagles overpowered, corroded, and destroyed the 
feathers of other birds in the same way that an eagle overcame all birds, and 
that the wool of a sheep was shaved off the hide when it was placed with the 
hide of a wolf.! 

Natural magic was concerned with creating astonishing and amusing effects 
from the manipulation of natural properties. These recipes belong to the genre 
of domestic magic or parlor tricks.!° The Proprietates animalium, avium, pis- 
cium et vermium includes two lamp experiments from Albertus Magnus that 
are found in other examples of this literature. The first describes how dog wax 
smeared on new silk and stretched in the oil of a lamp with green glass will make 
those present appear bald, while the second states that if cuttlefish ink is put in 
a lamp and the lamp is lit, those standing nearby will look like Ethiopians.'™ 
Other recipes with the character of parlor tricks are the instructions in the De 


proprietatibus on how to revive dead flies'® 


and an experiment in the De virtu- 
tibus animalium in which a mixture of squirrel blood and turpentine is thrown 
into a fire to produce smoke in the form of black clouds; then cold water is 
thrown in to produce a blast of thunder.'% 

Natural magic texts present an image of a porous human body open to the 
influence of animal parts and substances: there are recipes to induce itching, 
farting, crying, inebriation, and sleepiness. Animal parts and substances are also 
said to improve the physical appearance of the human body, creating radiant 
skin (ass’s milk) and curly hair (wild ass dung mixed with ox bile), or curing hair 
loss (ass’s liver) or undesirable hairiness (an ostrich hip). Cloth from the hide of 


a sheep eaten by a wolf is said to induce strong itching,'’” 


while ant eggs or the 
hairs near the penis of an ass provoke flatulence.'° In addition to these rather 


ordinary bodily concerns and functions, animal parts and substances were 
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thought to endow remarkable properties, making the human body immune to 
weapons, repellent to wild beasts, and safe from danger. The De virtutibus ani- 
malium claims that a man with a hares foot bound to his left arm will return safe 
from any journey, while the Proprietates animalium, avium, piscium et vermium 
recommends frying the right eye of a hedgehog with alder oil in a copper vessel 
to make an eyewash that will enable a person to see in the dark. 


Magic and the Boundaries of the Natural in the Middle Ages 


Authors of natural magic texts defended the efficacy of their recipes with the 
authority of experience and their orthodoxy by claiming to have purged them- 
selves from superstition. The monks at St. Augustine’s could also have viewed 
the harnessing of powers in the natural world as an expression of man’s rightful 
dominance over nature and an evocation of man’s prelapsarian harmony with 
nature. Nevertheless, there were limits to the smooth integration of even this 
licit genre of magic within the monastic worldview. 

In the late Middle Ages it was generally thought that magical practitioners 
and their demonic allies could effect real changes in the physical word, but not 
subvert the natural order. Only God (sometimes acting through special peo- 
ple, such as saints) and his angels could legitimately intervene to make natural 
objects or creatures behave against natural laws. When ecclesiastical authori- 
ties were confronted with an apparent subversion of nature achieved by magical 
practitioners or their demonic partners, their response usually asserted God’s 
autonomy over the natural order but at the same time maintained the reality 
of the demonic threat. This meant that a magic ritual could still be perceived as 
successful either because its operator had successfully appealed to God and his 
angels for assistance or because he was simply using marvelous properties in 
nature. If demonic causation was suspected, the authorities could argue that the 
magician’s demonic partners were using powers superior to human abilities but 
still within the natural order, such as speeding up the processes of nature or pro- 
ducing illusions rather than causing real transformations in the physical world. 
Thus the real danger of magic was maintained, but the boundaries of what was 
natural were preserved. 

Although natural magic texts were by definition free of explicit invocations 
to spirits, ecclesiastical authorities considered five aspects of their techniques 
or uses problematic. These were the use of morally dubious natural objects; the 
human assimilation of animal qualities; the use of natural objects to control 
spirits; the creation of new living beings; and the transformation of humans 
into animals. All five laid practitioners open to the charge of having demonic 
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partners. The first, natural objects that were considered morally dubious, 
included the internal body parts of humans, natural substances able to kill or 
harm humans or animals, and “abominable mixtures” of such substances as 
sperm and poison. All of these categories of natural object were present in reci- 
pes at St. Augustine’s.'” 

Operations that aimed to assimilate the qualities of an animal with humans 
or otherwise transform innate human qualities were sometimes considered dan- 
gerous. Some natural magic recipes went beyond influencing the human body to 
improving a person’s skills, emotions, or social position. For example, the Liber 
virtutis animalium states that whoever bears the right paw of the hyena with its 
skin intact will be successful in his petition to the king. Joining a hare’s foot to a 
stone or the head of a blackbird will give a man courage, while the right eye of a 
badger wrapped in wolf skin will make a man agreeable to the person who gives 
it to him. William of Auvergne thought that the occult powers of natural objects 
could be used to affect the physical behavior of men, women, and even spirits. 
In the last case, for example, he accepted that the peony had the power to eject 
demons possessing a person.'!° William argued, however, that natural objects 
could not be used to influence what he called “the spiritual domain” of man— 
to give courage, increase memory, or incite love, for example—because stones, 
herbs, and animal parts could not endow qualities superior to themselves.'" 
For William, therefore, recipes influencing man’s spiritual qualities were inef- 
fective or could be achieved only with the assistance of demons. He placed such 
recipes outside the effective, natural, and licit category of natural magic, even 
though the idea that humans could assimilate desirable animal qualities was 
widely accepted in medieval culture; for example, it was used by the authors of 
romances and heraldic texts to liken their heroes and patrons to lions, leopards, 
and stags.'” 

The third area of concern was the use of natural objects to control spirits. 
Although it was accepted that some natural objects had limited powers over 
spirits—for example, many of the lapidaries at St. Augustine’s described stones 
that attracted or repelled spirits—it was not always considered appropriate to 
exploit these powers. The power of hoopoe blood to attract demons was often 
mentioned in bestiaries, but Albertus Magnus reflected contemporary unease 
about its use when he remarked that “enchanters also search avidly for the hoo- 
poe and its members, especially the brain, tongue, and heart.”!’? The fourteenth 
century saw the hardening of attitudes toward ritual magic techniques, includ- 


ing the use of animal blood and animal sacrifices.’ 


In 1398 the faculty of the- 
ology at Paris condemned the proposition that demons could be compelled or 
repelled in magic rituals using a lion skin or the blood of a hoopoe, kid, or other 


animal.!!° 
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Perhaps the most controversial magical practices concerning the natural 
world were experiments to create new living beings or to change humans into 
animals, as they cast doubt on God’s unique role as Creator and on the spiritual 
independence of humans. The subject of the next chapter is the Liber vaccae, a 
magic text that offered a variety of experiments for making a man or a woman 
appear to have the head or whole body of a pig, ape, dog, ass, horse, elephant, 
or other animal. Magical operations to give men the appearance of beasts were 
considered relatively unthreatening to the natural order when the transforma- 
tions were illusory and temporary, but the Liber vaccae also gave instructions for 
operations to create new artificial rational and irrational creatures that required 
the ritual killing of animals and mixtures of blood and sperm. 

A primary argument of this book is that the small but flourishing group of 
occult collectors at St. Augustine’s provides a positive (if exceptional) exam- 
ple of the integration of magical studies with other intellectual and practical 
interests and a religious vocation. There was an increasingly positive attitude 
toward learned magical ideas from the fourteenth century onward, a movement 
in which the St. Augustine monks can be included.''® At the same time, the 
theories and practices of learned magic fed into the concepts underpinning late 
medieval witchcraft theology.'”” This chapter ends with an example that shows 
that even though natural magic could be a licit category of natural philosophy 
with practical applications (as in William of Auvergne or Albertus Magnus), its 
operations could also be interpreted as harmful magic with demonic origins in 
the context of a manual of witchcraft. 

Archaeological evidence shows that animal bones, body parts, and organs 
were often placed in the foundations of medieval buildings as apotropaic 
devices:'® the Liber taxone (St. Augustine's vol. 1267) advises burying parts of 
the liver of a badger at boundaries and wall foundations, and the heart at bor- 
ough gates, and Albertus Magnus suggests hanging a wolf’s head in a dovecote 
to ward off predators, and burying its tail in a town to prevent wolves and wea- 
sels from entering.''? A more malign use mentioned by Albertus Magnus is to 
hang the tail in the stalls of oxen to prevent them from eating.!”° The Malleus 
maleficarum, a fifteenth-century witchcraft manual, mentions a similar prac- 
tice but in this case associates it with rituals performed by a woman burned at 
Regensburg for witchcraft. She was said to have confessed to burying the bones 
of animals “in the name of the Devil and all other devils” under a stable door to 
bewitch horses and cattle.!”! 

The tension between the increasing acceptance of magic and the constant 
possibility that its ideas, texts, and practices could be viewed as superstitious or 
deviant is crucial to understanding the strategies at St. Augustine's for integrating 
magic texts. In the case of natural magic, this strategy was primarily to compile 
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and catalogue the texts in such a way as to emphasize their place in the learned 
traditions of natural philosophy and medicine. Image magic, examined in 
chapter 4, also drew primarily on occult powers in nature, but many of its sources 
of power—words, characters, images, and spirits—were more controversial and 
required different approaches to adapt them to the monastic worldview. 


THE LIBER VACCAE: 
MAGICAL USES OF MONSTROUS CREATIONS 


A complex experiment in a St. Augustine's manuscript describes how to create 
a hybrid animal with wings, the body of a cow, the face of a man, and the talons 
of a bird. When the magical practitioner suffumigates himself with the corpse 
of this creature, he will become invisible. He is told to enter the houses of men 
to watch them eating and drinking and to listen to their secret conversations. 
He commits these to memory so that when he reveals what the men ate and 
said, they attribute extraordinary powers to him. The author of the experiment 
tells the magician that if he is thought to have the gift of prophecy because of 
his extraordinary revelations, he should say, “My Creator sent me with angelic 
spiritualities”; but if he is thought to have mastery over the spirit world, he is to 
say, “a demon told me this.”! Far from expressing caution about the dangers of 
associations with demons or prophetic claims, the experiment presents the idea 
that the magician will benefit from inventing a spiritual source of his power. 
This experiment is found in the Liber vaccae, a Latin translation of a late 
ninth-century Arabic magical-alchemical work, the Kitab al-nawamis (Book of 
Laws).’ The experiment offers an interesting lesson to a monastic reader: magic 
that draws upon natural powers can be adapted to a religious context that is 
suitable to the practitioner. All of this may appear to overstep the bounds of 
pious humility and the appropriate uses of magic, but it is worth noting that at 
some point in its transmission, the copy of the text at St. Augustine’s had already 
been censored with a view to removing instructions that were provocative to 
Christian sensibilities, so this may have been deemed acceptable. Several exper- 
iments in book 1 omit the instruction found in other copies for “a suffumigation 
that has the power to make a soul good” (suffumigium quod bonam efficit ani- 
mam); it is likely that many Christian readers would have considered it impious 
to attempt such a transformation by magic.’ Although the salvation of the soul is 
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sometimes included as a benefit of magical practice (as it is, for example, in the 
Ars notoria), in these cases it is tied closely to a Christian framework of ascetic 
requirements and the humble petitioning of God.* 

The approximately eighty-five experiments of the Liber vaccae offered two 
role models of the magical practitioner to the monks of St. Augustine's: that of 
a prophet or saint performing spectacular transformations in the natural world, 
and that of a domestic magician creating marvelous illusions for an intimate 
audience.° The first book of this magic text is presented as the revival of arts 
that were practiced by great prophets and diviners in the past, such as gaining 
knowledge from God about life and death, speaking with spirits, walking on 
water, and receiving the reverence of animals. Although the Liber vaccae places 
these powers in the context of ancient worshippers of the sun and the moon, 
they would have been familiar to the monks of St. Augustine’s as miracles per- 
formed by Jesus and saints. 

The second book of the Liber vaccae focuses on more modest domestic magic 
or parlor tricks, for example, producing marvelous effects with seeds, candles, 
combustibles, and inks to provoke wonder, satisfy curiosity, and provide enter- 
tainment.° While this kind of magic might seem incongruous with the monastic 
vocation, a popular collection of conjuring tricks and illusions in the Secreta 
philosophorum, which was structured around a parody of the quadrivium, was 
probably written by a member of an English religious order whose peers were 
the intended audience.’ Two copies were at St. Augustine's, and it can also be 
found in surviving manuscripts from Syon Abbey; the priory of Kirby Bellars, 
Leicestershire; the Cistercian abbey of Byland, Yorkshire; the Franciscan con- 
vent at Canterbury; and the Benedictine abbey at Reading, Berkshire.* 


The Liber vaccae: Origins and Structure 


The Kitab al-nawamis was translated into Latin in Spain in the twelfth century 
and circulated under various titles: the Liber Aneguemis (sometimes corrupted 
to neumich), a Latin transliteration of the Arabic; the Liber institucionum acti- 
varum, a translation of the Arabic title; the Liber tegimenti (or regimenti), from 
a reference in the preface;’ and the Liber vaccae, from its first experiment, which 
makes use of a cow.’° One small fragment of the Arabic text survives (Paris BnF, 
MS arabe 2577, fols. 104r-105r), along with ten copies of the Latin translation 
(either complete or excerpts) from between ca. 1200 and 1500 and a fourteenth- 
century Hebrew translation from the Latin (Munich, Bavarian State Library, 
Hebrew 214, fols. 102r-104r).!' The Liber vaccae evoked the Arabic Platonic 
tradition by referring to Galen, whose synopsis of Plato's Laws was known to 
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Arabic authors, and to Hunayn ibn Ishaq, who translated several of Plato's works, 
including Galen’s paraphrases.’”” But its magic diverged dramatically from these 
authors, describing experiments to grant the operator marvelous powers, to cre- 
ate extraordinary optical illusions, and to cause changes in the natural world 
and in the appearances of people. 

The two books of the Liber vaccae are titled the Liber Aneguemis maior and 
the Liber Aneguemis minor. The first describes forty-five experiments for pro- 
ducing spectacular transformations that are usually performed outdoors.” 
Each experiment is organized according to its type and goals.’* The first group 
(chapters 1-4) is intended to create rational and irrational creatures. The second 
group (5-11) describes how to make suffumigations that will create extraordi- 
nary visual spectacles in the heavens: a fiery horizon with battling armies (5), 
different effects with the moon (6-8), and the appearance of human, bestial, 
and other marvelous forms (9-11). The third group (12-15) is intended to 
influence rain and contains diverse magical techniques, such as making suf- 
fumigations, rings, and ointments, wearing animal parts, and feeding animals 
with particular substances to turn them into magical instruments. The fourth 
group (16-20) instructs the operator in how to adapt houses so that they have 
marvelous appearances or so that those who enter them have marvelous expe- 
riences. The main techniques are suffumigation and the anointing of parts 
of the house with mixtures of natural ingredients. The fifth group (21-23) is 
intended to animate trees, in particular to make them incline toward the opera- 
tor through the suffumigation of natural ingredients, including human bones. 
The sixth group (24-26) concerns the revelation of hidden things and speaking 
wisely and truthfully about them. Its operations offer the power to understand 
the language of birds (24) and the gift of divination (25-26). They involve eating 
or wearing mixtures of natural, mainly animal, ingredients. The twenty-seventh 
experiment (which is similar to the first group of experiments) describes how to 
create a hybrid creature whose body can be used to give men the appearance of 
pigs or apes.’ The seventh group (28-31) describes how to make eye lotions to 
enhance the operator’s vision or influence the vision of other humans and ani- 
mals so that they cannot see him or are compelled to flee from him or approach 
him. Extraordinary sights are revealed to the operator, such as walking trees, 
spirits, and the demons inside those who are possessed. 

Chapter 32 describes the knowledge possessed by the original operators of 
the laws (scientia opificium aneguemis) rather than providing a set of instruc- 
tions.’® On the basis of its striking description of worshippers of the sun and 
moon and stars, who are also great prophets with miraculous powers, David 
Pingree has argued that the magic of the Liber vaccae originated in the prac- 
tices of the Sabaeans of Harran.’” The eighth group (33-36) tells the operator 
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how to make marvelous lights that can never be extinguished. The ninth group 
(37-41) describes suffumigations that will bring happiness, enable spirits to 
grant wishes, and cause rumors to be revealed. Like the seventh group, the tenth 
(42-44) explains how to make eye lotions that enable the operator to see spirits, 
but the last experiment in this group is unusual because, as well as describing 
how to see all the demons and spirits according to their form and figures, it pro- 
vides a set of instructions to reverse the operation, presumably because the sight 
of demons was unpleasant and potentially harmful.'* Experiment 45 is similar 
to the operations intended to animate trees, but in this case the wood of a mar- 
velous tree is used to make animals draw close to the operator and bow down 
before him. The proverbially stubborn ass and mule get special mention in this 
experiment to induce docility. The final experiment describes a suffumigation 
made by the wise in their mansions when they hasten over their vigils.” 

The second book of the Liber vaccae describes experiments for sowing seeds 
with extraordinary qualities (chapters 1-3), for making candles, lights, and com- 
bustibles to produce marvelous effects and optical illusions (4-26 and 31-39), 
and for making an ointment to enhance the bearer’s vision (27) or inks with 
extraordinary effects (28-30).”” Robert Goulding has elegantly characterized 
the largest group of experiments in this book as “a collection of experiences to 
do with fire,” which encompasses the popular genre of lamp experiments and 
rarer recipes for combustible images. He makes the plausible suggestion that 
this book was composed separately but attached to the first book not long after- 
ward.”! The experiments in the second book are intended to provoke a range 
of responses in their audience, from amusement and delight to awe and terror. 
There are experiments to give people the appearance of angels or elephants, to 
make men fart or women dance uncontrollably, to cause illusory lice to appear 
in the bed of a man so that he cannot sleep, and to allow a man to hold fire 
without being burned. Yet other, more ominous experiments cause a man to 
fear and tremble greatly, or produce the appearance of a frightening black man 
with a stick in his hand, the spectacle of great serpents filling a house, and even 
the appearance of Satan. 

Goulding suggests that the lamp experiments were intended to reproduce 
the symptoms of melancholic madness. Symptoms of this illness in Arabic 
medical literature included the sufferer’s believing that his body was enormous 
or that black men were trying to kill him.” Although Goulding’s theory sug- 
gests an interesting origin for some of the effects sought in the Liber vaccae, it 
is likely that the purpose of these experiments was harmless entertainment, 
however emotionally charged the experience. The text repeatedly describes 
the experiments as marvelous (mirabile) and delightful (pulcrum), and the 
effects they produce are only temporary or illusory. Two readers of the Liber 
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vaccae, Peter of Abano and Thomas Bradwardine, interpreted its magic in this 
sense—as the performance of sensory illusions rather than real transforma- 
tions.” Pingree’s characterization of the magic of the Liber vaccae as “psychic 
magic” because of its dependence on theories about the soul also suggests the 
psychological effect sought by many of the experiments, especially those in the 
second book.” 

This is the most important difference between the two books: in the first, the 
operator is a miracle-making prophet; in the second, he is a homely entertainer 
who gives his audience vivid sensory and emotional experiences. Both roles 
could cause offense, one by suggesting that a magical practitioner could pos- 
sess Christlike powers, and the other, that Christ could be likened to a domes- 
tic entertainer. The English theologian, logician, and mathematician Thomas 
Bradwardine condemned the Liber vaccae for implying that Christ's mira- 
cles were merely magic tricks, presumably referring to the magical ointment 
used to help the practitioner walk on water.** Undoubtedly, the second book’s 
experiments were more acceptable to a medieval audience, and ultimately, the 
second book was significantly more popular than the first. More than thirty 
operations in the second book were integrated into a magic text of ca. 1300, the 
De mirabilibus mundi, which contains approximately seventy operations and 
achieved wide circulation in print form.” 

How was the magic of the Liber vaccae supposed to work, and why, even 
though it belonged ostensibly to the category of natural magic, was it considered 
offensive by some of its medieval readers? The sources of power for the Liber vac- 
cae’s operations have to be teased out of this rather oblique text, though in some 
ways they are not dissimilar to those of other natural magic texts. Some natural 
objects with particularly extraordinary qualities are incorporated into experi- 
ments. In other natural magic texts, a typical ingredient of this kind would be 
a magnet, but the Liber vaccae uses more exotic ingredients, such as a tree that 
lights up at night, the wood of which is used to grant the operator invisibility.” 

The Liber vaccae uses natural ingredients in unusual and distinctive ways. First, 
it seems likely that, as David Pingree has argued, many of the animal ingredients 
for the experiments were chosen because they adhered to Platonic and Aristotelian 
theories about the parts of the animal body in which the soul resided (see below). 
Second, many experiments, including the most complex, are accompanied by 
instructions for a mixture of natural ingredients (often called the “medicina”) 
that will act as a catalyst. Third, some experiments manipulate living creatures by 
feeding them particular substances, starving them, or keeping them in confined 
spaces. These actions are intended to transform animals like cats, cockerels, and 
hoopoes into extraordinary specimens with magnified powers. For example, an 
operation for seeing spiritual beings in their ascent and descent involves feeding 
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whale eyes to a rooster until it grows and expands and its eyes are blazing.”** The 
most extreme examples of this kind of operation were intended to produce arti- 
ficial living creatures and hybrid animals. Fourth, the Liber vaccae describes a 
number of techniques that can be called rituals of vivification. These techniques 
manipulated the processes of parturition, spontaneous generation, and hybridiza- 
tion to produce new living forms, using natural ingredients or receptacles thought 
to have vivifying power, such as sacrificial blood, artificial wombs, running water, 
and fire. These seem to have been intended to keep the animal soul, which was a 
necessary part of many operations, in a vital state while the operator manipulated 
it into a form suitable to his goal. Finally, the Liber vaccae also draws on rituals of 
destruction, such as the beheading of an animal, which were intended to release 
natural powers through the action of sacrifice so that the operator could assume 
these powers by eating parts of the sacrificed animal. 

The Liber vaccae experiments are dominated by two ideas: the malleability of 
matter in the hands of the operator, and the impressionability and permeability 
of the human bodies whose capacities and appearance were open to the influ- 
ence of his suffumigations, ointments, comestibles, and suspensions. The opera- 
tions of the Liber vaccae enhance the operator's senses, especially his vision, 
but disorient his audience or victims. While the magician is granted powers 
that release him from the limitations of his human body, such as immunity to 
weapons or the ability to walk on water, the human objects of his experiments 
are deceived by their own senses; for example, they may take on the appearances 
of animals or become unable to see the operator. 


The Experiments to Create Rational Animals 


The experiments of the Liber vaccae are extraordinary in their techniques and 
intentions. But most medieval copies of the Liber vaccae, including that in 
Corpus Christi 125, were preceded by the De proprietatibus, which was incorpo- 
rated with the Liber vaccae and circulated under its name.” The more acceptable 
nature of this accompanying text encouraged readers to view the Liber vaccae 
in the safe context of natural magic, and for the medieval reader, including the 
monks at St. Augustine’s, the medical and magical recipes of the De proprietati- 
bus introduced and provided an initiation into the more complex experiments 
that followed. Until the beginning of the fourteenth century the Liber vaccae was 
mainly found in medical manuscripts, and this was an important context for its 
copyists and readers.” 

In particular, the Liber vaccae experiments expand on the techniques in 
the De proprietatibus to influence contraception, sex, conception, and birth. 
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Five significant experiments in the Liber vaccae give instructions for creat- 
ing rational and irrational animals from organic matter using techniques that 
imitate and manipulate natural processes. The creation of these new creatures 
could have been seen as a marvelous extension of the natural magic recipes to 
multiply economically useful species, increase the fertility of a human couple, 
or influence the gender or appearance of a human baby. Another similarity to 
natural magic lies in the treatment of the rational and irrational creations in 
the Liber vaccae. In this text the magical practitioner kills his artificial beings 
immediately and uses their parts and substances to perform marvels. But in the 
Liber vaccae the magical practitioner is no longer a man extracting the hidden 
virtues of an animal but a creator extracting the virtues of a monstrous form 
who thereby acquires godlike powers. 

The experiments for creating rational animals in the Liber vaccae follow a 
short theoretical discussion on the extraction of the unchanging substance of 
the soul from a rational animal and its use to generate a new living being.*! 
In the first three experiments, the artificially created animal is described only 
vaguely, and its parts endow the magician with godlike powers. A fourth experi- 
ment is concerned with the creation of birds (or bees) from a slaughtered calf, 
an operation that can be reversed to produce calves from birds. Later in the 
text a fifth experiment on a related theme describes a series of operations for 
creating various magical (unnatural or hybrid) creatures, with the purpose of 
producing a final substance that will cause men to appear to be apes. 

The ape was thought to possess greater rationality than other animals, and 
its (disturbingly) close relationship to man was often explained according to a 
“descent pattern” of divine punishment that asserted that apes had once been 
sinful humans.” Albertus Magnus suggested that apes—situated below pygmies 
but above animals—possessed, together with pygmies, a “more lucid estimative 
power” than other animals.** But the similarity between apes and men led apes 
to be viewed as monstrous and unnatural; their manlike appearance and ability 
to learn tricks was thought to be combined with an unruly and malicious bestial 
nature. Hildegard of Bingen claimed in the Physica that apes had no medical 
value because of their unstable nature—they were neither completely human 
nor completely animal.** In the creation of monsters, however, the ambiguous 
and unstable nature of the ape would have enhanced its usefulness to the magi- 
cal practitioner. 

The first two experiments for the creation of a rational animal are similar 
and can be divided into three stages: first, the operator is told how to prepare 
the female animal (a cow or sheep in the first recipe, an ape in the second) in 
order to create the right conditions for the birth of the magical creature; then the 
offspring is described, and the operator is told how to prepare it for slaughter. 
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Finally, the magical uses of the parts and substances of the creature's body are 
described. In the first experiment, semen is mixed with “sun stone,’ sulfur, a 
magnet, and green zinc stirred with the sap of a white willow. The resulting 
medicina is placed in the vulva of a cow or sheep. The cow is then smeared with 
the blood of a sheep (or vice versa). In the second experiment the sun stone is 
mixed with the gallbladder of a white hawk before being placed in an ape’s vulva, 
and the ape is then smeared with the blood of a tortoise. The human ingredient 
is added when the ape is fed meat that has been steeped in the blood of a son of 
Adam (infusa in sanguine filii Ade). In both these recipes the operator is closely 
involved, whether through the use of his semen or, in the case of the second 
recipe, the frequent direction to hold the ape “in your hand” (in manu tua). 

The female sheep, cow, or ape is then kept in a cavity in a darkened house 
before giving birth. Pingree interprets this as a second, “alchemical” womb. 
After the creature (called illa forma) has been born, it too requires a period of 
confinement before it is ready to be used by the magician. In the first recipe, 
the creature is placed in a mixture of minerals and sap that enables it to be 
clothed in human flesh (vestietur cute humana). Described in the next sentence 
as “that living form” (illa forma animalis), it is placed in a great glass or lead 
vase for three days until it suffers from hunger; then it is fed on the blood of its 
mother for a further seven days, after which the living form will be completed 
(complebitur forma animalis). In the second experiment the newly born creature 
is also “completed” by being smeared with a mixture of ingredients called the 
medicina—it is then placed in a vase for forty days, this time emerging in the 
form of a one-legged man.** Pingree argues that the fact that the forma can be 
killed implies that a demon has been created, but since it was thought impos- 
sible to kill a spirit but permissible to kill an animal, this interpretation seems 
unlikely and is not indicated by the text itself. 

The first experiment states that the newly created forma can be used to 
miraculously transform many things. The powers that can be acquired from it 
increase in strength if it is placed on a white cloth while holding a mirror in its 
hand and suffumigated with the medicina and human blood, or if it is decapi- 
tated. A third alternative has the creature being fed for forty days on blood and 
milk before it is cut open, and its internal organs are extracted while it is still 
alive. The first ritual produces wonders: the moon is made to appear full on the 
last day of the month. The decapitation produces transformations: of a man into 
a sheep if he drinks the blood, of a man into an ape if he is anointed with the 
blood. The longer incubation and extraction of parts endows the operator with 
quasi-divine powers: when the internal organs are rubbed on his hands and feet 
he can walk the length and breadth of the earth in the blink of an eye. Since the 
artificial creation is neither man nor animal but has been created from both, the 
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use of its parts or substances can effect a shift in the human status of its creator 
(or the victim of the operation) either toward the animal or toward the divine. 

The second experiment contains a shorter description of the operations 
involved but a longer list of the parts and substances that can be extracted from 
the created forma and used for various purposes. The first set of instructions 
follows appropriate correspondences between part, application, and purpose. 
The eyes of the creature on its own or mixed with its brain can be rubbed onto 
a person's eyes to enable him to see spirits, demons, and spiritualities, and if its 
tongue is consumed, he is able to hear or speak with them.** 

From human interaction with the celestial world, the Liber vaccae then turns 
to human power over the natural world. Pills can be made from the heart and 
gallbladder of the creature and the skin of a fish called buchurios. When these 
pills are placed in a fire between two trees, they will reach out to each other. If 
someone smears his hands with the creature's gallbladder, a tree will bend either 
toward or away from the ointment. To make a dead tree fertile, the magician is 
instructed: “take the brain <of the creature> and anything from a fresh brain of 
a son of Adam and an equal amount of seeds which are called taratusepte, that 
is an acorn, and it is a well-known tree, and you will make it <the mixture> with 
the seeds and dry it in the shade and suffumigate from it with the seeds under 
the tree which is now dried and dead, and it will be fertile and immediately grow 
and bring forth leaves.” 

The third experiment in this section describes the preparation of an unnamed 
animal (bestia) with “aqua, the sun stone, and the blood and gallbladder of a 
black cat. As in the earlier experiments, the beast is placed in a dark house until 
it has given birth, and the offspring—referred to simply as “that thing” (illud or 
ille)—is fed a complex mixture of a ground-up stone called almathar tabea and 
the leaves of various trees. Ointment can now be extracted from the creature’s 
body and rubbed onto the hands of a person so that he does not feel the blows 
of whips and rods, and if a sword is anointed with the ointment, it cannot strike 
him. When substances from the body and heart of the creature are suspended 
over a person, “you will be hidden from men so that you will see men and they 
will not see you, and you can walk among them.”** If the body of the creature is 
burned and the resulting dust suffumigated in a fire, it will cause rain to come, 
even on a hot summer’s day. Like the first experiment, the creature's parts can 
thus be used to influence the natural world, transform the appearance of a per- 
son, and endow a person with miraculous powers. At the end of this recipe, 
however, the author remarks that “in making a rational creature the degree of 
carefulness is more than has been related,’ and goes on to describe how new 
creatures may be produced from the created one: “When you take it and pulver- 
ize it and put over it some of its warm ashes and bury it in the earth for fourteen 
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days, then excavate it, you will find the form of a great snake and large moving 
serpents.’ This operation evokes the widely accepted concept of the “spontane- 
ous” generation of inferior or imperfect animals from rotting flesh.” 

The fourth and final experiment in this section of the Liber vaccae returns to 
a more profitable aim with a very convoluted and revolting method of producing 
birds.” Since the focus here is on creating irrational rather than rational crea- 
tures, the practitioner creates the conditions for spontaneous generation rather 
than parturition. He is instructed to decapitate a small calf in a house with closed 
windows on its eastern side. Then he sews up the mouth, nostrils, ears, eyes, rec- 
tum, and vulva (if it is female, which is preferable) of the calf, and beats it with 
the penis of a large dog for fifty days.” The carcass is kept in the closed house 
for a further fifty days, producing worms through spontaneous generation that 
the magician is instructed to feed with the pulverized dust of dead birds—“open 
one window so that you can watch? A further fifty days of storage creates birds; 
swapping the animals in the operation is said (even more optimistically) to pro- 
duce calves from birds. In this recipe, the closed orifices of the calf represent the 
first womb; the closed house, the second. Beating the carcass with the dog’s penis 
is intended to encourage generation. As William Newman has pointed out, this 
experiment originates in an operation in Virgil's Georgics that describes how to 
regenerate hives that have died off.* Virgil’s instructions for artificially generat- 
ing bees include blocking off the nostrils and mouth of the calf and placing it in 
a special enclosed area, where the carcass is beaten until pulverized. 

The fifth generative experiment in the Liber vaccae describes a series of stages 
in which the operator creates fantastical animals by the manipulation of natural 
processes and the addition of animal parts and substances. The ultimate purpose 
of this experiment is to transform a man into an ape, pig, or other animal. In the 
first stage of the experiment the fat and intestines of fish called nessus are ground 
up and mixed with an equal weight of human blood. This mixture is put into the 
brain of a bull, which is then placed in a new vase and buried in the earth for forty 
days. When it is extracted, the magician will discover worms and also winged flies 
like bees that have the magical property of killing a man if he is bitten by one of 
them. The operator is directed to kill all the flies and place them in a glass vase 
with the worms. The worms will then eat the flies and each other until only one is 
left, which will possess a magical form: “it will be in the form of a viper with two 
horns and two huge eyes and two brow ridges and covered in great hairs.” 

In the next stage of the recipe this serpent—described, as in the previous 
experiments, as illa forma—is made to suffer hunger for seven quarter-days, 
after which it is fed on the freshly ground-up root of the tail of a deer and other 
bones. This causes it to die immediately. The form is then itself ground to dust 
and put in a heap with the ground hearts of an ape, a black dog, and a black wild 
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cat, along with an equal weight of human blood.” This mixture is sealed into the 
stomach of the fish that was originally cut open, and the fish is then buried in 
a damp place for forty nights. When it is extracted, the magician is said to find 
“great worms according to the likeness of great bees; underneath are four feet, 
another <has> two hands and two feet.’ These worms are now put into a vase 
until they have eaten each other and only one remains: “it will be like a fish and 
its face is like a son of Adam; smaller, however, and of greater roundness.” The 
magician is then directed to take medicina made with the fat of a wild cat and 
some human blood, and to feed it to the creature—whereupon it dies. The blood 
of an eagle and a peacock are now added and the creature is buried at the end of 
the night. When it is extracted, worms are again found and placed in a glass vase 
until they eat each other and only one remains. Now the magician is directed to 
take a worm from the first stage and grind its body down, mixing it with all the 
kinds of blood with which the final worm was made. This mixture is then fed 
to the final worm after it has suffered hunger for seven days. Immediately after 
this last worm has eaten, it is said to undergo impressive growth, “and it will be 
in the form of a small cow; however, its face will be the face of a man, and its 
feet as the feet of a bird with talons and it will have the likeness of two wings.”*” 

In this complex series of stages, a number of themes from the earlier experi- 
ments are repeated: an animal serving as a womb (the fish or bull’s head), the 
womblike vase, and an incubatory burial period. The monstrous worms and 
hybrid animals are created from a mixture of animal and human ingredients, 
particularly fat and blood, and are fed on the mixture of ingredients called 
the medicina. The experiment’s vague basis in a natural process—spontaneous 
generation—is extended deep into the marvelous: not only are the worms gener- 
ated from flesh but they feed upon each other and become increasingly extraor- 
dinary as they assimilate aspects of the animals whose parts and substances have 
been added. The assignation of a human head to the final creature is significant 
for its implication that the hybrid animal possesses human reason, but to a medi- 
eval reader the form of an animal with a human head may also have suggested 
the devil’s incarnation.*! The fish with a human head is strikingly similar to a 
derisive caricature of Muhammed, illustrating the hybridity of his doctrine.” 

The completed hybrid animal is treated as the sum of its useful parts. In order 
to give a man the appearance of an ape or pig, its gallbladder is suffumigated 
in a place where he will be able to smell it, or part of the created form is cut off 
and used to anoint his face. If the goal is to transform large numbers of people, 
the creature's gallbladder is suffumigated at the four sides of a house or city, or 
its whole body is ground down and put (with an equal amount of sap from the 
sanarin tree) in a river. Whoever drinks from the river will then take on the 
form of an ape or pig. 
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These magic experiments for altering human appearance correspond to pagan 
and Christian stories in which men are imprisoned in the bodies of beasts with 
all their mental faculties intact, a famous example being Apuleius’s transforma- 
tion into an ass.** Augustine's City of God discusses the classical stories in which 
Diomedes’ companions are turned into birds, Ulysses’ companions are turned into 
animals, and people are transformed into wolves. But Augustine also notes con- 
temporary tales of unwitting travelers being given drugs by their landladies to turn 
them into beasts of burden.** For Augustine, these magical transformations only 
affected the appearance of a person, because they were the work of demons who 
could not convert the body or soul of man into the limbs and features of animals. 
Rather, the person’s “phantom” (phantasticum) appeared to his own senses and 
those of others to have assumed the likeness of an animal.°° The belief that magi- 
cal practitioners could turn themselves or other people into animals cast doubt 
on God’s unique role as creator and was therefore problematic to ecclesiastical 
authorities. In the influential Canon Episcopi (ca. 900) and Burchard of Worms’ 
Corrector (1010-12), this belief was ridiculed as a foolish delusion.** However, fol- 
lowing the increase in circulation of learned magic texts and changes in demonol- 
ogy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, critics of magic began to assert that 
such transformations could happen at the level of appearance, as Augustine had 
earlier suggested. Only God could create new beings in the physical world, but 
an apparent transformation was produced by demonic manipulation of certain 
natural seeds and processes or by the deception of men’s senses by phantoms.*” 

The use of the parts and substances of the created forms as ointments or 
suffumigations rather than as the ligatures or comestibles that were common in 
other recipes using animal parts in Corpus Christi 125 is due to the insubstantial 
or hybrid nature of these created animals and the fact that the magical transforma- 
tions are aimed at the appearance or abilities of the human body rather than its 
distinctive humanity. In this sense, an illusory or temporary alteration, similar to 
what Augustine suggested, rather than a complete transformation, is likely to be 
implied. The only time in the Liber vaccae that part of a created animal is consumed 
by a human is when the desired end is communication with spirits and demons. 
This may be because the magician was thought to require a more substantial bod- 
ily transformation in order to communicate with a higher order of nature. 


Medieval Views on the Creation, Generation, and Existence of 
Monstrous Forms 


The creation of monstrous forms in the Liber vaccae’s generative experiments 
stems from the same principles as the dismemberment of animals and the 
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assimilation of their properties in the De proprietatibus and other works of 
natural magic that threatened medieval ideas of the material continuity of the 
body and the fixed order of the natural world. Miscellaneous animal lore in the 
De proprietatibus reveals a fascination with the unnatural; for example, there are 
digressions on incest among camels and horses and on the hermaphroditism 
of the hare. While there were certainly positive exemplars of monstrous and 
hybrid forms in medieval culture, such as the dog-headed Saint Christopher 
and animal-headed representations of gospel writers, sympathetic werewolves, 
and pious satyrs, these were rare exceptions found in specific narrative or visual 
contexts that emphasized their positive moral value.* 

In magic texts, the physical and conceptual boundaries between humans and 
animals were transgressed by the assimilation of the useful qualities of a being 
of one order to a human or creature from another.’ Even the acceptable use of 
animals and animal parts for medical purposes and food by humans could cre- 
ate anxiety about the results of such bodily assimilation.” In the experiments 
of the Liber vaccae, this assimilation of the qualities of one being by another is 
extended to the deliberate creation of monstrous beings: the undefined crea- 
ture wearing a human skin, the one-legged man, monstrous worms, flies with a 
deadly bite, and transcategorical beings. These creatures are monstrous in form, 
monstrous by virtue of their unnatural birth and human creator, monstrous 
because of the unnatural stages by which they are made complete—involving 
cannibalism, for instance—and monstrous in their ability to engender further 
monsters or to facilitate monstrous transformations. It is because of their status 
as monsters, however, that they were perceived to offer great powers to their 
magician-creator. 

Monsters were thought to result from unusual or unnatural conditions of 
birth, from magical transformation, or from God’s deliberate and meaningful 
creation. At the center of the Christian faith, the Virgin birth provided a very 
important positive exemplar of an unnatural birth.” But the monstrous crea- 
tions described in the Liber vaccae conform to mainstream perceptions of 
monstrous births as aberrations or manipulations of the normal processes of 
nature. Aristotle had argued that monstrosities were “contrary not to nature 
in her entirety but only to nature in the generality of cases,’ and it was these 
exceptional conditions that the magician tried to reproduce. There were a 
variety of nonsupernatural explanations for monstrous births, including 
astrological and seasonal influences, seminal and menstrual factors, sexual 
intercourse between different species, and a pregnant mother having an unu- 
sual diet or being exposed to the image of a monster or ape, which influenced 
the form of her unborn child.“ The Liber vaccae experiments involve the 
manipulation of seminal factors and hybridization—the mixing of human 
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and various animal parts and substances. In the first and second experiments, 
the semen of the magician is mixed with sun stone before being inserted into 
the vulva of the animal. Sexual intercourse between different species is not 
explicitly proposed in the Liber vaccae, but instructions such as the beat- 
ing of a cow’s carcass with a dog’s penis or the insertion of human semen 
into the vulva of a cow give it an implicit presence in the operations. This 
was enough for William of Auvergne—the earliest scholar known to have 
commented on the Liber vaccae—to condemn it as a work promoting cross- 
breeding experiments that were against the laws of nature and carried out for 
nefarious purposes.™ 

Nevertheless, a more positive role for the monstrous birth can be found 
in other medieval contexts. Pliny explained the existence of monsters by sug- 
gesting that they were produced by a generous overflowing of nature's creative 
capacity.® In the Christian context, this positive view was transformed into a 
sense of wonder at the marvelous possibilities of God’s creation and was seen 
as evidence for the continuous intervention of God in his creation. The mon- 
strous birth could be perceived as a divine sign, usually a warning of catastro- 
phe. In his discussion of monstrous portents—the birth of a vixen to a mare and 
a hybrid human/animal monster to Alexander's wife—Isidore of Seville com- 
mented that monsters that were given as signs did not live very long but died as 
soon as they were born. The monstrous creations of the Liber vaccae act as a 
means to power rather than providing a divine warning. In both cases, however, 
the purpose is accomplished by the birth; shortly afterward the monster dies or 
is killed. 

The monstrous creations in the Liber vaccae are not fully human, but almost 
all are generated using some human ingredients, and the completed form either 
wears a “human skin” or, in the case of the fifth generative experiment, has a 
human face. The one-legged man may derive from the well-known monstrous 
race of sciapods, who had one leg ending in a giant foot.” Pliny’s catalogue of 
monstrous races, the ultimate source of most medieval art and literature on this 
subject, included many races whose appearance was characterized by the dis- 
tortion or transferral of human body parts.” A theory concerning the origin of 
these human monsters in a group of late medieval German texts proposed that 
they were the product of “forbidden herbs” eaten by the daughters of Adam. 
For example, a text in the Rothschild Canticles introduces the monstrous races 
with the formula “if you eat... you will conceive,’ followed by a description 
of each race, which is said to be half human with souls like those of animals.” 
This origin story is thus also (unintentionally) a set of instructions for creat- 
ing monsters, with the herbs having a catalyzing function similar to that of the 
medicina in the Liber vaccae. 
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Animal Souls and Reason 


Humans were distinguished from monstrous races and animals in the medieval 
period by their possession of reason and immortal souls.” This division between 
men and animals was yet another boundary undermined by the Liber vaccae’s 
experiments, based as they were on the idea that animals had souls that could 
be extracted and used by the operator. The idea that animals had limited souls 
(i.e., that endowed them with life and movement) was not in itself problematic 
to medieval thinkers, who followed Aristotle's hierarchy in placing animal souls 
between those of plants and humans. Nevertheless, the Liber vaccae was trans- 
gressive because it claimed that the living soul of an animal could be extracted 
by the operator and used to create a new being that was endowed with reason. 
A passage preceding the generative experiments sets out the theoretical basis of 
the operations to create rational animals: 


Hunayn says Plato said in his book which is called aneguenis:” “I saw 
every rational animal generated one from another and something apart 
from anything animate or rational because of the substance of the animate 
soul; for it is not found except in a rational animal, and the operation of 
form and its art is possible without a rational animal. It is impossible to 
take the substance of the soul that does not die from other than a rational 
animal, and they add to this ‘in which there is a receiving of death and 
corruption’ We, however, already know by certain knowledge because we 
saw the substance of the soul which did not undergo death, that is not 
changed except in a rational animal since <another soul> is not created or 
generated except by the zealous study of the nature that it has and by his 
carefulness over the <nature> and his watchfulness in respect of it, since 
its substance is the substance that has no power over its likeness, and it is 
from the substance of creation that does not undergo transformation or 
death, nor does the name of corruption fall over it through the normal 


ordering”” 


The first part of this difficult passage indicates that rational animals are 
generated from one another and from “something apart from anything animate 
or rational,” which is the soul (from which reason and animation derive). The 
“operation of form and its art” presumably refers to the experiments to generate 
beings using the living substance of the soul removed from a dead rational ani- 
mal. Although the substance itself cannot be found without a rational animal, 
the “form” of a rational animal can be duplicated in the monstrous creation. 
Creating another being requires “zealous study” of the nature of the soul, which 
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the author himself claims to have seen in its living substance. When the author 
refers to this substance as something “that has no power over its likeness,’ a 
divorce between essence and appearance is implied. This seems to be why the 
monstrous creations of the Liber vaccae either have no substantial body of their 
own (but assume a human skin), or possess a hybrid form produced by the 
magician’ manipulation of ingredients. This passage agrees with Platos Laws 
that the soul is imperishable.” 

According to Plato, the soul of a creature could never be seen, either during 
its lifetime or at the time of death.” But his references to a complex of soul and 
body led many to postulate a particular body part as the seat of the soul, and this 
may have encouraged the view that the soul could be separated from the body 
to facilitate a magical operation. Pingree has argued that all of the experiments 
of the Liber vaccae were based on the use of body parts and substances in which 
the soul was believed to reside (human semen and brain, and the heart, brain, 
and gallbladder of animals). These body parts and substances were used in the 
generative experiments to animate artificial creatures, and in other experiments 
to influence the souls of trees, animals, humans, and celestial bodies.” Medieval 
thinkers discussed the idea that the soul was the source of the extraordinary 
powers of some animals. William of Auvergne, for example, thought that the 
power of the echinus (a species of fish) to hold back ships and the basilisk’s abil- 
ity to kill with its gaze derived from virtues in their souls.” 

But most medieval writers believed that animals possessed only sensitive 
souls that perished with the body of the animal and were “incontrovertibly 
material” in comparison with the soul of man.” Of course, an animal’s soul must 
be material if it is to be extractable by a practitioner, but the Liber vaccae also 
suggested, contrary to prevailing wisdom, that an animals soul was both mate- 
rial and imperishable (at least for the temporary purpose of the operator). The 
Liber vaccae’s claim to provide instructions for the creation of rational animals 
also contradicted the Western medieval view that animals lacked reason. Even 
Adelard of Bath, who (very unusually for his time) argued that animals did pos- 
sess immortal souls, suggested that animals possessed the fundamentals of dis- 
cernment rather than a full reasoning capacity.®° 

Medieval literature is full of stories of animals appearing to display powers 
of reason. But whether it was the cunning of wolves or a horse’s ability to give 
his master political advice,* this unnatural quality often aroused the suspicion 
that the animal was in fact a demon in disguise or a human under a curse. Since 
demons belonged to a class of “rational creatures” consisting solely of form 
without matter, they were able to assume the appearance of men (often with 
monstrous characteristics) and animals.” While it is more likely that the irra- 
tional and rational creations of the Liber vaccae were intended to be understood 
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as animals (albeit monstrous ones), the transgressive operations of the text 
did cause some readers to suspect spiritual involvement in the operations. The 
author of the Picatrix knew the Kitab al-nawamis and explained that the experi- 
ments in its first book implanted spiritual powers into motionless forms so that 
they became moving spiritual forms, with marvelous results. The idea that the 
magical practitioner drew down spirits to enter his prepared animal bodies is 
not at all explicit in the Liber vaccae, however, and this is very likely to be a mis- 
interpretation of the transfer of animal souls through the lens of the astral magic 
that dominates the Picatrix. 


Alchemical Transmutations and Golem Making 


In this section I show how the different stages of the generative operations in 
the Liber vaccae correspond to alchemical processes for transforming the prima 
materia into the philosopher's stone, which suggests that alchemical literature 
was a significant influence on the author of the Liber vaccae. It is therefore use- 
ful to examine alchemical texts in the Arabic and Latin traditions, the better to 
understand this unusual magic text. In addition, the complementarity of magic 
and alchemy is reflected in the collections of John of London and Michael 
Northgate and in individual volumes (notably Corpus Christi 125, which has 
twenty-one alchemical texts and numerous recipes, and vol. 1267).** Therefore, 
an examination of the alchemical aspects of the Liber vaccae will help us to 
understand what attracted the monks to both genres and why in some cases 
they compiled texts in these genres together. 

In alchemical texts, the prima materia is a marvelous object with the power 
to transform base metals into gold or a sick body into a healthy one. It is usually 
described in an elusive and paradoxical manner as the common soul or essence 
from which all matter comes and to which it returns, but also as a mean and 
vile substance, such as a mixture including blood, hair, or dung. The creation of 
the philosopher’s stone from something base and worthless was a fundamental 
alchemical concept. In the Liber vaccae experiments, the initial mixture of ani- 
mal parts and other natural ingredients has parallels with the prima materia, 
and it is similarly transformed by stages into an artificial (but living) object that 
can be used to perform miracles. Although it lacks the perfect form and inde- 
structible body commonly ascribed to the philosopher’s stone, this living crea- 
tion also has a marvelous appearance and endows its creator with supernatural 
abilities. 

Further parallels with alchemy can be found in the Liber vaccae’s developing 


creations’ being placed in a powder or mixture at an early stage in the operation, 
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then kept in a glass or lead vessel in a dark place or underground. This generation 
and incubation of the artificial creature corresponds to the alchemical process 
of conjunction (the mixture or union of elements and the seed’s developing in 
a closed vessel). The nurturing of the creature with a prepared mixture cor- 
responds to the alchemical process of “cibation” (feeding the matter). Finally, 
the description of marvelous worms killing each other in the fifth Liber vaccae 
experiment corresponds to the alchemical process of calcination (the purgation 
of the prima materia), which was often symbolized by an image of cannibalistic 
snakes. 

The use of organic materials to create artificial creatures was never acommon 
alchemical concern, but examples can be found in Arabic and Latin alchemi- 
cal literature. An early tenth-century Arabic alchemical work belonging to 
the Jabirean corpus, the Kitab al-tajm? (Book of Putting Together), is likely to 
have been influenced by the Liber vaccae, but its generative experiments adhere 
more closely to alchemical principles.** The Kitab al-tajm? is concerned with 
the artificial generation of “animals” (divided into stupid creatures, intelligent 
creatures, and prophets), plants, and minerals. It uses the same basic materials 
for the creation of intelligent animals as the Liber vaccae—the flesh and body 
parts of the animal, blood, sperm, and medicina—and also makes a distinc- 
tion between the form, which constitutes the appearance, and the essence, from 
which creation derives.** 

In the Liber vaccae, the prima materia is placed in an animal's womb or car- 
cass for its birth and nurture; in the Kitab al-tajm? it is placed in a complex 
apparatus consisting of an effigy (the mold in which the basic material has 
been placed) turning on its axis inside a sphere, itself turning on its axis over 
a fire, all constructed according to precise specifications. A further difference 
between the Kitab al-tajm? and the Liber vaccae is that even though the creation 
of unnatural forms, such as a young girl with the face of a man, or a man with 
wings, is suggested and even encouraged, the operations of the Kitab al-tajm? 
are directed toward the alchemical goal of perfecting nature, while the goal of 
the Liber vaccae is to endow the operator with miraculous powers.*’ The author 
of the Kitab al-tajm? boasts that his master created a being closer to perfection 
than any in the world, and he gives instructions for the generation of supe- 
rior humans, prophets, and legislators through a process that includes a kind of 
transmigration of the soul. This apparently pious (if idiosyncratic) goal leads the 
author to distance his text from the Liber vaccae, which he accuses of describing 
the blasphemous generation of demonic creatures.* 

Although the spontaneous generation of inferior creatures by artificial means 
does not appear to have been much practiced in the Latin alchemical tradition, 
it was of interest to writers who debated the relationship between the processes 
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of nature and the art of alchemy. An early example of this genre is the Book of 
Hermes, in circulation by the middle of the thirteenth century. This alchemical 
text accepted that man could create artificial bees from a decomposing bull and 
argued that there would be no difference between natural and artificially cre- 
ated bees, since human works and natural works could be identical in essence 
even if their means of production differed.*° The Pseudo-Geber Summa per- 
fectionis, composed in the last third of the thirteenth century, also contended 
that the artificial generation of a worm from a putrescible animal was possible, 
as long as attention was paid to the disposition of the surrounding air and the 
other causes of putrefaction.” The Pretiosa margarita novella by Petrus Bonus 
of Ferrara (1330-39) included as part of its defense of alchemy the position 
that various processes in nature are analogous to alchemical ones, and gave as 
an example the generation of living beings from rotting material.*! Most late 
medieval alchemical texts ignored or rejected the possibility that alchemical 
operations could create rational or vertebrate life forms, however. The Summa 
perfectionis argued that alchemy was concerned with the mixing of metals, not 
with the mixing of animals such as an ass and a bull, or the making of animals 
like a bull or goat. Animal mixtures (unlike those of metals) could not be per- 
fected, “because we do not know how to infuse the perfective agent—i.e., the 
soul—into them?” 

When alchemical texts did discuss the generation of more complex beings, 
they focused on generation from putrefying matter, with the operator manipu- 
lating the humors, surrounding air, and celestial influences. The author of the 
early fourteenth-century De essentiis essentiarum (probably Thomas Capellanus, 
though it was often spuriously attributed to Thomas Aquinas in the Middle Ages), 
a work with magical, alchemical, and natural philosophical contents, believed 
that the artificial generation of animals using only the male seed and the gen- 
erating warmth of the sun was possible,” following the Aristotelian theory that 
the mother’s role was simply to act as incubator and nourisher.” The De essentiis 
essentiarum cites an experiment from the book of Rasis on the properties of the 
members of animals to support this idea, though the author admits that he does 
not know whether it is true.* In this experiment, a human being is generated 
from human semen placed in dung in a vase for thirty days, and its blood is said 
to be valuable for treating many infirmities.*° The author of the De essentiis essen- 
tiarum doubted that a creature created without the union of man and woman 
would have a rational soul but conceded that it might have a sensitive soul. 

A fifteenth-century Spanish theologian, Alonso Tostado, describes a com- 
parable experiment attributed to Arnold of Villanova, in which an imperfect 
humanoid being was created in a vessel from male semen. But Alonso relates 
that the humanoid was deliberately destroyed by Arnold before he had the 
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chance to know whether God would infuse a rational soul into it.” This prema- 
ture destruction raised the question: did Arnold intend to use magic techniques 
to persuade God or his spirits to infuse the body with a soul before his religious 
conscience made him change his mind? The idea of creating ensouled beings 
with spiritual assistance was unusual, but a magic text discussed below, the Liber 
Theysolius, did combine the techniques of artificial spontaneous generation with 
the invocation of spirits to achieve this goal, so there were techniques in circula- 
tion that Arnold could have used. 

In spite of its rare appearances in practical texts, the theory of the generation 
of human beings from putrefaction attracted enough attention to be included in 
the 219 propositions condemned as heretical at the University of Paris in 1277: 
“That if in some humor, by the power of the stars, such a proportion could be 
achieved as is found in the seed of the parents, a human being could be gener- 
ated from that humor, and thus a human being could be adequately generated 
from putrefaction.”** The spontaneous generation of perfect animals, in partic- 
ular human beings, was discussed in academic circles and almost universally 
rejected, although not without some traces of ambiguity.” Blaisius of Parma 
(ca. 1347-1416) was an exception to this general trend, arguing in his 1385 trea- 
tise on the soul that human beings and their souls could be generated spontane- 
ously with the aid of celestial influences because the human soul was inseparable 
from its body and therefore mortal, like the souls of other animals.’” Blaisius 
was a controversial figure in his lifetime and was probably fortunate not to suf- 
fer stronger condemnation, but his writings never mentioned magic, and the 
intellectual climate of the late fourteenth century was freer than it had been a 
century before.'*' Ultimately, the alchemical humanoid or homunculus is rather 
elusive in the late Middle Ages, but it achieved a vivid expression in Paracelsus’s 
De natura rerum (ca. 1537), where parallels with the Liber vaccae—the use of 
human sperm, an incubation period of forty days, the feeding of blood to the 
incomplete creature, and its ability at maturity to reveal magical and alchemical 
secrets—make it likely that Paracelsus was influenced by the magic text. 

The Jewish legend of the artificial human being called a golem also has 
interesting similarities with the Liber vaccae experiments, which were probably 
recognized when this text was translated into Hebrew in the fourteenth cen- 
tury.'° Golem making was “permissible magic,” in the historian Moshe Idel’s 
phrase, usually appearing in stories of the extraordinary deeds of legendary 
rabbis.'" The story of the golem as a manlike creature created by magic first 
appears at the end of the twelfth century, although the idea of creating artificial 
humans and cows had much earlier precedents.’ Adam is a point of reference 
in this tradition and in the Liber vaccae. In the Talmudic Aggadah, Adam was 
designated a golem at the stage in his creation when he was still a formless mass, 
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before the breath of God conferred life and speech, and human ingredients in 
the Liber vaccae experiments are referred to as parts or substances of the sons 
of Adam (filii Ade). It is striking that Jewish experiments for making artificial 
humanoids are, like those in the Liber vaccae, discussed alongside the artifi- 
cial creation of cows—in Jewish legend, a “sabbath-calf”'”’—and linked to the 
magical traditions of Harran.' Thirteenth-century German Hasidim who com- 
mented on the Sefer Yetsirah interpreted “the souls they [Abraham and Sarah] 
had made in Harran” as beings magically created by Abraham in the tradition 
of golem making.” 

Stories of golem creation vary from text to text, and some versions are 
much closer to the Liber vaccae than others.'!° In contrast to the Liber vaccae 
creations, the golem was made from clay or dust and water, and was vivified 
using the names of God and letters that were understood as the signatures of 
Creation. Nevertheless, the golem’s incomplete nature and short existence—the 
word means “the unformed”—make it similar to the Liber vaccae creations. The 
power and knowledge that both the golem and the Liber vaccae’s artificial crea- 
tions offered to their creators stood in strong contrast to the earthly fragility 
they themselves possessed.''! While the golem was often described as growing 
physically very powerful, it was easily destroyed by its creator. Finally, the golem 
was considered to be unformed because it lacked a rational soul. Some inter- 
preters of the legends thought that this made golems incapable of speech; others 
thought that golems could speak but not procreate or reason. But one tradition 
of golem making was said to have vivified the creatures by giving them animal 
souls, a process that makes this golem making particularly analogous to the 


Liber vaccae’s generative experiments.'” 


The Liber vaccae and Learned Magic 


The Liber vaccae is unusual within the corpus of late medieval magic texts, but 
there was one other work in circulation that described the creation of ensouled 
beings and artificial spontaneous generation. The Liber Theysolius super 
perfectione operum Razielis is the eighth text appended to the Liber Razielis, a 
late medieval compilation of occult works of mainly Jewish origin.'* The name 
Theysolius is probably a variation of Toz Grecus, a mysterious figure whose 
name was attached to several Arabic image magic texts. Some scholars have 
identified his name with the Egyptian god Thoth, and others with Taus, the 
Persian word for peacock.'* Although the Liber Theysolius mentions some 
angels with Jewish names, the greeting for a spirit (salom salom) and certain 
technical terms (alcophol and Alcofolizet) point to this text’s Arabic origins. 
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The Liber Theysolius describes how to create a familiar spirit that is under the 
operator’s power and will provide him with knowledge of anything he wants.'’° 
Although the text usually assumes that the familiar spirit will take the form of a 
person to whose tomb the operator has access, any bird, beast, reptile, or fish for 
which the operator can provide a dead body would also be suitable. The opera- 
tion to create the ensouled being has two main parts. In the first, celestial spirits 
are invoked to vivify a dead person, whose spiritus is commanded to reenter the 
body. In the second, rituals are performed around the tomb of the dead person 
to encourage the spontaneous generation of worms, and the operator makes eye 
lotions from animal and human body parts to facilitate interaction with spirits. 
This second part of the operation has some important points of similarity with 
the operations in the Liber vaccae. 

In the Liber Theysolius, spontaneous generation is catalyzed by the operator’s 
filling four horns with olive oil and burying them at the head, foot, and right and 
left sides of the dead body he has chosen, leaving them there for one month or 
more.''® During this period, worms will congregate in the horns, and the opera- 
tor is instructed to guard them well.” Next, he makes four markers (methas) 
out of burial cloth, inscribed with the name of the dead person he wishes to 
revive. These are then burned in the horns. Two further markers can be made 
that are dipped in mixtures of the parts of animals and dead human bodies 
(preferably those who have died violently). These burning markers are said to 
perform marvelous things and are similar to the wicks made out of combusti- 
ble cloth in book 2 of the Liber vaccae. The final part of the operation requires 
that the operator invoke the names of the spirit Ascymor (the tutelary angel for 
invoking the dead), make a sign on the earth with a funeral candle, and call up 
the dead person by name to join him. 

Both the Liber vaccae and the Liber Theysolius describe operations for 
creating inferior but semihuman creatures with powers that can be used for the 
operator’s benefit. These texts incorporate animal parts and natural processes 
more extensively than other works of ritual magic, but they have a level of 
complexity and engagement with spirits that is rare in natural magic. Like the 
Liber vaccae, the Liber Theysolius provides instructions for several eye lotions 
intended to enhance the operator's relationship with spirits, for example, to 
grant him power over spirits''® or the grace to speak with spirits.'!!° The Liber 
Theysolius also describes a more complex operation for keeping spirits with 
a person after they been conjured. It requires a hoopoe, a turtledove, a white 
female domestic dove, parts of a black cat, and the eyes of a black goat.’”” The 
birds and other animal parts are ground up and mixed with oil in various 
processes. This mixture is then buried in warm dung for forty days, after which 
there will be many worms in it. The worms are placed in a closed-up vase and 
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reburied in the dung for nine days, after which the operator will see that all are 
dead except for one: this worm will be used for the eye ointment. The other 
worms are then burned, ground up, and put in the head of a dead man that 
is placed for thirty days in a tomb, or at a crossroads or other location where 
men have been hanged. After this, the mixture (called “alcophol”) is removed 
from the head, and the names of the army of Ascymor are said over it.'”' In this 
context “alcophol” (alcohol) is not the inebriating spirit but rather the kuhl or 
kohl used for darkening the eyelids, or for any medicine for the eyes, analogous 
to the Latin collirium.'” The vivifying power of a dead man’s head upon which 
this operation draws can be found in a recipe in the De proprietatibus,'** and the 
second book of the Liber vaccae also contains instructions for generating worms 
from a human head. 

In the Liber vaccae, different ointments are applied to the operator’s tongue, 
hands, and ears, but eye lotions have particular prominence, accounting for the 
largest group of experiments in the first book. As in the Liber Theysolius, bird parts 
make up a significant portion of ingredients in these experiments—one recipe 
incorporates the gallbladder of a crane, the eye of a hoopoe, the eyes of three 
swallow chicks, the heart of a black chick, and the gallbladder of sida (a bird like 
a kite)—probably because of the perceived similarities between winged creatures 
and celestial beings.'** The Liber Theysolius is emphatic, even proselytizing, in its 
advocacy of the friendship and companionship of spirits, and the Liber vaccae 
gives such relationships a prominent place among the miraculous powers granted 
to the operators who are emulating the original prophets and diviners of the art. 

Ritual magic texts often expressed a longing for communication with spirits 
and provided instructions for ritually killing animals to release power to the 
operator, but these characteristics did not always go together. Several magic texts 
at St. Augustine's advise on how to commune with spirits, but the ritual killing 
of animals—like the hoopoe or black cat in the Liber vaccae experiments—is 
more likely to be found in instructions for summoning demons, a genre that 
the St. Augustine’s monks deliberately avoided. In the Liber vaccae, this ritual 
killing is never explicitly a sacrifice to spirits, however, which may have made 
it more acceptable to its monastic readership. Instead, the author of the Liber 
vaccae seems to have worked from the premise that sacrifice rendered matter 
more malleable, an idea discussed in al-Kindi’s De radiis. Al-Kindi argued that 
because animals had a similitude with the world, when they died in an unnatu- 
ral way, through the ritual action of man, the matter of the world was changed in 
a way that rendered it more malleable to the magical practitioner.’”* This would 
explain why the operator of the Liber vaccae is often instructed to behead an 
animal that plays a significant part in the operation, rather than simply add its 
parts to the mixture of ingredients. 
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The physical transformations proposed in the Liber vaccae and Liber 
Theysolius were in harmony with late medieval preoccupations with the con- 
cepts of hybridity and metamorphosis. Theologians were intrigued by the possi- 
bilities of spontaneous generation and hybridization and by the effects of angels 
and demons on physical bodies.'”° But even though the potential for successful 
magical transformations was rarely denied, experiments to achieve them were 
condemned for violating the secrets of nature. Unease about the contents of the 
Liber vaccae, especially its early generative experiments, was widespread. Two 
manuscript copies omit the generative experiments, and the text prompted wide 
and sustained criticism.'”” Yet two of the Liber vaccae’s most important critics, 
William of Auvergne and Nicole Oresme, condemn the generative experiments 
without overturning the classification of the Liber vaccae as natural magic. 

In the mid-thirteenth century, William of Auvergne condemned the Liber 
vaccae as a book of evil operations to produce mixed species that were against 
the laws of nature.'** He equated the generative experiments with the attempts 
by demonic incubi and succubi to collect nocturnal emissions and produce 
monsters such as giants from them.’” In the following century, Nicole Oresme’s 
Tractatus de configurationibus qualitatum et motuum, written in the 1350s, 
denounced experiments that used sperm, poisons, and other substances as 
malefic magic. Use of these “abominable mixtures” was technically natural but 
was condemned on the ground that it intended great harm.’ Three manuscripts 
of Oresme’s text cite the Liber vaccae in the context of these prohibited recipes, 
which Oresme goes on to describe as dangerous, capable of excessive injury, and 
producing little or no reward. 

Oresme employs a more traditional method of condemning learned magic, 
by criticizing the harmfulness of its aims as well as the dubiousness of its tech- 
niques. But William’s more interesting condemnation does not imply that 
demonic assistance is involved; instead, it suggests that the practitioner himself 
acted like a demon by trying to create monsters out of abominable mixtures.'*! 
This analogy is understandable from the perspective of medieval demonology, 
because the practitioner of the Liber vaccae was trying to manipulate the appear- 
ances of things, both by making semihuman or hybrid creations and by using 
their body parts to make men appear to be animals. Demons were thought to 
be able to manipulate appearances and create illusions that deceived the senses 
and led men astray.'** The contents of the Liber vaccae were thus unusually pro- 
vocative for a work that drew on occult powers in nature. It was compiled with 
natural magic texts viewed as licit, but also with image magic texts that pre- 
sented some complex views of spirits and were viewed with suspicion by many 
medieval thinkers. The varied facets of image magic at St. Augustine’s is the 
topic of the following chapter. 


IMAGE MAGIC: 
HARNESSING POWER IN THE HARMONIOUS UNIVERSE 


Image magic texts give instructions for rituals to be performed over a 
three-dimensional object (the image or talisman) in order to induce a spirit or 
heavenly body to imbue it with power.’ This genre was one of the most impor- 
tant new categories of learned magic translated from Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew 
into Latin in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and was quickly disseminated 
in manuscripts across Europe, inspiring Christian authors to produce their own 
works.’ The curiosity for the natural sciences newly translated from Arabic and 
an intellectual concern with the influence of occult powers, especially those of 
celestial origin, attracted thinkers of the stature of Aquinas and Albertus Magnus 
to defend and debate the licitness of astrological images. But image magic was 
also attractive to collectors, authors, and practitioners whose interests centered 
on more subversive genres. Image magic techniques were integrated into necro- 
mantic texts and manuals, creating affinities between the invocation of demons 
and astral magic,’ and from the fifteenth century onward, image magic texts 
were often compiled with works of angel and demonic magic.* 

An interest in image magic, understood in the broadest sense, is found 
throughout medieval society. Specialists in image magic appear in medical cir- 
cles at Montpellier® and in the court demimonde.® Magical images were also part 
of the common magical tradition and were associated with the maligned practice 
of sorcery (sortilegium). A rare glimpse of the crossover between learned magic 
and popular practice is provided by the English natural philosopher Adelard of 
Bath, who translated several works of Arabic image magic and claimed to have 
learned his craft from a wise old woman knowledgeable in this art.” Antonio da 
Montolmos early fourteenth-century De occultis et manifestis mentions foolish 
women (mulierculae), who Montolmo says succeed in producing many effects 
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with images through their strong confidence (vis totus).* Indeed, the widespread 
practice of baptizing wax images to imbue them with power attracted the scru- 
tiny of inquisitors. In 1270 and again in the 1320s, the pope directed inquisitors 
to scrutinize a range of suspect practices that included the making of images.° 
The Pylgremage of the Sowle (1426) personified sorcery as a vicious old hag 
who was “beloved by many folk” and carried “dyverse ymages” in her basket." 
Revealingly, the personification of sorcery appears immediately after that of 
idolatry, in which a villein argues that Christans worship “ymages off tymber 
and off stonn.”"' The pilgrim disagrees and argues that Christians revere only the 
saints whose likenesses the images represent, but the conversation betrays the 
anxieties in medieval culture about the role of images in religious and magical 
rituals. 

The reception of Arabic image magic texts in the medieval West was 
dominated by two approaches: that of natural philosophy, which explored the 
question “how do celestial influences empower the talisman?” and that of the 
church, which asked, “is there anything potentially superstitious in a talisman’s 
construction?””” A contemporary desire to reconcile the investigations of natu- 
ral philosophy with sensitivity to the Christian faith resulted in the promotion 
of the idea of the astrological image, which derived its power from purely natu- 
ral causes. The idea of the astrological image originated in the Speculum astrono- 
miae, and it influenced collectors with astrological interests who were attracted 
to the possibilities of “safe” images.” 

Image magic was a popular genre at St. Augustine's. The library contained 
sixteen distinct texts, twenty further copies, and some additional short excerpts 
and descriptions of image making in other genres. All four monastic donors of 
occult texts—William de Clara, Thomas of Willesborough, John of London, and 
Michael Northgate—possessed works in this genre, and four image magic texts 
and two copies of the Liber Razielis (a compilation including image magic tech- 
niques) were recorded in six separate volumes not linked to a particular donor, 
suggesting an even wider circle of monks with this interest. Among the copies 
at St. Augustine's were both licit and illicit texts from the Speculum astronomiae. 
This suggests that the monks thought of themselves as having the appropriate 
skills and vocation to handle magic texts. In addition, most of the image magic 
texts at St. Augustine’s were compiled with works of astronomy, astrology, and 
medicine, and texts relating to the natural world (naturalia), placing them in 
the context of acceptable means of investigating and making use of the proper- 
ties of natural objects and celestial bodies. This chapter explores the dynamic 
between the harmonious, Hermetic universe of image magic texts and their 
Christian ownership, focusing particularly on a corpus of magic texts in Corpus 
Christi 125. 
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Image Magic Texts in Corpus Christi 125 


The image magic texts in Corpus Christi 125 belong to or were copied alongside 
the corpus of occult works associated with the names Hermes, Belenus, and 
Toz Graecus, which were translated from Arabic into Latin in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.’ The Arabic origin of this Hermetic corpus is often appar- 
ent in the terminology the texts use, and one of the scribes of Corpus Christi 
125 consulted other copies of three magic texts in this manuscript in order 
to provide more accurate translations of the Arabic names of the fixed stars 
and the mansions of the moon.’ The Arabic Hermetica have few proven links 
with the Greek Corpus Hermeticum; rather, they derive mainly from Persian 
and ultimately Indian sources, and possibly from the Sabaean community of 
star worshippers at Harran.'® Yet the cultural resonance between some works 
of magic and others of philosophy attributed to Hermes, notably the Asclepius, 
undoubtedly facilitated the reception of Hermetic magic texts and increased the 
willingness of scholars to debate such topics as the natural power of astrological 
talismans.” 

The first group of image magic texts in Corpus Christi 125 is a compendium 
of works attributed to or associated with the name Belenus that were probably 
translated from the Arabic together.'* The Liber imaginum lunae (fols. 611-62v), 
which provides the title of the compendium, is followed by the De viginti quat- 
tuor horis (fols. 62v-63v), the De imaginibus diei et noctis (fols. 63v-66v), the 
De quattuor imaginibus magnis (fols. 66v-67r), and the De discretione operis 
differencia ex iudiciis Hermetis (fol. 67r).'° The Liber imaginum lunae is the first 
in a group of seven texts devoted to images constructed under the influence of 
each planet, in this case the mansions of the moon.” According to the De viginti 
quattuor horis, in each hour of the day or night a part of creation (such as fish, 
or angels) prays to God, and specific hours are suitable for making particular 
images. The third and fourth texts provide more detailed examples of images 
and their construction, while the short final text gives lists of names to be recited 
over the operation. 

The Hermetic Liber de quindecim stellis, quindecim lapidibus, quindecim herbis, 
et quindecim figuris (fols. 69r-74v) is a Latin translation of an Arabic reelabora- 
tion by the astrologer Messahala of a Greek text.”’ Like many Hermetic magic 
texts that emphasized occult powers in celestial bodies rather than instructing 
the practitioner to seek the assistance of spirits, it escaped censure, and a rela- 
tively large number of copies survive.” The Liber de quindecim stellis describes 
the virtues of fifteen stars, stones, herbs, and magic characters, the practitioner’s 
aim being to construct talismans incorporating the combined powers of a star, 
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stone, herb, and character.”? “Natural talismans” of this kind can be found in 
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other magic and medical texts in circulation, such as the Kyranides, which was 
present in two lost St. Augustine’s volumes (1267 and 1275). A scholia (explana- 
tory note or commentary) attributed to Messahala lists suffumigations to be 
used in the operations and considers the spiritual aspects of stars. 

The Liber de septem figuris septem planetarum (fols. 75r-76v) gives instructions 
for inscribing seven magic squares onto metal plates or other objects. A magic 
square (called a figura in this text) is a set of numbers arranged in a square that 
give the same total when added in a straight line in any direction.” In the Liber 
de septem figuris, each magic square is associated with a planet, beginning with 
Saturn (a three-ordered square) and ending with the moon (a nine-ordered 
square).” This magic text survives in Greek, Arabic, and Latin versions; the 
Corpus Christi 125 copy is one of the earliest surviving Latin copies.”° A 1510 
copy of this text attributes its authorship to Geber (Jabir ibn Hayyan) and its 
translation to John of Spain (i.e. John of Seville) the twelfth-century translator 
of a number of astrological works from Arabic into Latin.”” While John is a 
plausible candidate for the translator, the attribution to Geber is likely to be 
apocryphal, even if it is given some authenticity by the fact that a three-ordered 
magic square recommended as a charm for childbirth appears in the Jabirean 
corpus (compiled around the turn of the tenth century).** The Spanish origin 
of the translation is supported by an instruction in the Corpus Christi 125 and 
Erfurt copies of the text to inscribe the magic square of the sun on a round plate 
from six ounces of gold in the shape of a morabotinus.” This gold coin was intro- 
duced by the Almoravids into Spain and was subsequently put into circulation 
by Alfonso I, Ferdinand II, and Alfonso VIII of Castile. The regional specificity 
of the coin presumably led to its omission from the instructions by later scribes 
when the text was disseminated outside Spain. 

The simplest form of the magic square, the three-ordered square, was 
discovered independently by several ancient civilizations, but the origin of the 
magical use of numerical magic squares associated with particular planets and 
metals is uncertain. H. E. Stapleton and Vladimir Karpenko suggest that an early 
precursor of this number-planet-metal relationship can be found in Harranian 
planet worship, and it is significant that a later Harranian scholar, Thabit ibn 
Qurra (836-901), wrote a surviving image magic text and is also reputed to have 
composed a treatise on magic squares.*” The earliest known Middle Eastern set 
of magic squares for the numbers three to nine, which would later be associated 
with the seven planets, occurs in the celebrated Islamic encyclopedia Rasa’il 
al-Ikhwan al-safa@ (Treatises of the Brethren of Purity), composed between 873 
and 909, which presents the magic squares as models of a harmonious universe. 
From the thirteenth century, magic squares became popular motifs on diverse 
magical artifacts in the Islamic world.*’ The first known mention of magic 
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squares in Europe occurs in a twelfth-century work by Abraham ibn Ezra of 
Toledo, who offered a mystical interpretation of the three-ordered magic square. 
This kind of interpretation remained popular in the religious and numerological 
speculations associated with the Kabbala.* Although the Liber de septem figuris 
septem planetarum is a work of magic rather than of mystical speculation, the 
mathematical exactitude of the squares seems to have been linked to their magi- 
cal efficacy by some users of this text. Many copies have deliberate “errors” in the 
magical squares that were presumably intended to render any magical objects 
constructed with them powerless.*? Perhaps this was meant to protect the magic 
squares from impious users. The scribe and any mathematically astute readers 
could quite easily recover the correct square. 

The short Latin work titled Glossulae super Librum imaginum lunae (fols. 109r 
-110Vv) exists in a unique copy in manuscript Corpus Christi 125; in form and 
content it is more like an addendum than a gloss.** This magic text presents 
some explanations of how the operations described in the Liber imaginum lunae 
compendium work, adds several new items of practical use, and exhorts readers 
to acquire certain knowledge and incorporate it into the magical operation. It 
borrows from Hermetic magic in its instructions concerning the talismans of 
the twenty-eight mansions of the moon, prayers to the planets, and suffumiga- 
tions for good and evil goals. The author used Adelard of Bath’s translation of 
the Liber lunae ex scientia Abel for approximately one-quarter of the text (sec- 
tions 7-12), with only minor changes.** This section includes two prayers, the 
first addressed to the angels, the second to God. Alongside typical techniques 
of image magic, the Glossulae mention names and techniques that have more 
in common with Solomonic magic and magic texts of Christian authorship.” 
They are therefore likely to be the original work of a Christian author who con- 
sulted various genres of ritual magic in order to extract techniques that he found 
useful. 


The Role of God and Moral Ambiguity 


Medieval theologians debated the relationship between celestial influences, spirits, 
the free will of man, and the omnipotence of God, accepting some degree of celes- 
tial influence while attempting to safeguard human free will, angelic independence, 
and divine oversight. Image magic texts were more concerned with explaining 
how all available spheres of influence could be channeled and used by the magic 
practitioner, but some of the same concerns are present. For example, the opera- 
tor’s intention (intentio) was thought to have an effect on the operation, but with- 
out divine acquiescence it was unlikely to succeed. The complicated relationship 
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between different spheres of influence in image magic can be illustrated briefly 
with reference to the Liber imaginum lunae. This magic text bases the efficacy of 
its magical operations on the practitioner’s correct application of astronomical 
knowledge (in particular of the rising and setting of the moon), his recitation and 
inscription of angels’ names, and his confidence in God’s agreement to the opera- 
tion. A certain balance of power between these elements is proposed: the power of 
the moon is channeled by the operator as it passes through certain constellations, 
the spirits whose names are recited are subject to the moon, and the magician is 
subject to God—or at least will be on the day of judgment.” 

All of the works of magic in Corpus Christi 125 that incorporate celestial 
influence or spiritual aid, except for the Liber de quindecim stellis, allude to the 
presence of the Judeo-Christian-Islamic God as guarantor of the success of 
the operation.** The Liber imaginum lunae compendium repeatedly refers to 
the presence of an omnipotent being with power over all aspects of the opera- 
tion, emphasizing that the will of God is behind the operation and that it will 
succeed “by the order of the omnipotent God.”® The reader is told to “fear God 
and take care not to show it [the book] to anyone, lest you destroy men through 
it?“ In fact, these threats and the injunctions to ritual purification serve mainly 
to underline the instrumental power of the magic text and its sacred qualities.*! 
God does not intervene directly to aid the practitioner; rather, the latter accom- 
plishes his goals through the power of divine names. These are of such power 
that even God himself is said to have acted though them: the text lists “the seven 
names of the Creator by which he made all things.” 

Many magic texts adopted the threatening and commanding tone regarding 
reverence toward God and the practitioner’s fulfillment of precepts of ritual purity 
that was compatible with Christian sensibilities, but they were commonly ambiv- 
alent about the morals of the operation. According to the prologue of the Liber 
imaginum lunae, for example, “the work will be accomplished whether his [the 
operator's] intention is good or bad?’ Both the scholia to the Liber de quindecim 
stellis and the Glossulae prescribe different ingredients for suffumigation, depend- 
ing on whether the aim of the operation is good or evil, but of course it is possible 
that a destructive goal applied for pious reasons could be classed as a “good” aim. 
An example would be the defeat of the enemies of the virtuous practitioner. 

In general, the Glossulae share the morally ambiguous perspective of the 
Liber imaginum lunae. For example, where the Liber lunae ex scientia Abel 
addresses spirits with the words “boni ac mali efficientes” (effectors of good and 
evil), the Glossulae omit the word “efficientes” from the same prayer, leaving it 
open to the interpretation that the angels invoked are themselves both good and 
evil.“ A moralizing caveat is added to the end of the text, however, requesting 
“whoever you are who has found these <words>, I ask through Christ that you 
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do not reveal them unless by chance to a good and benevolent man, and if you 
do the contrary may your soul be imperiled and not that of the writer. Amen?”* 
The Picatrix offers a similar caveat, this time addressed to God, at the end of a 
chapter on image magic operations in the lunar mansions. Such caveats had 
the dual function of protecting the soul of the author or scribe while giving rhe- 
torical force and prestige to the magic text by suggesting that it was transmitted 
only through an elite of worthy men. 

The Liber de septem figuris claimed that the names of God were hidden in 
the magic squares: “You should know that in these seven figures the ancient 
and wise philosophers concealed the seven glorious names of God which are 
[hidden] upon the seven planets in order that no one should pronounce them 
unworthily, lest by chance many people, being ignorant, effect many evils with 
them.’”’ The association of the magic squares with the names of God probably 
originates in an Islamic tradition that the center of a magic square with an odd 
number of internal squares represented God at the center of the universe, which 
meant that it was sometimes left blank or filled with the names of God.* The 
idea that the names of God had been concealed in the magic squares of the Liber 
de septem figuris would have given the objects engraved with them a sacred 
power of which only the magical practitioner was aware. At the same time, the 
squares would have a more innocent appearance if inscribed with numbers 
(whatever their secret meaning) rather than with names. 

In the Glossulae, prayers emphasize the dominance of God over celestial 
influences: he is the “supreme Creator of all things, who created the twelve 
signs and their nature.”” But this text also shows that astrological and divine 
influences could be merged, which is apparent in the rest of this prayer: “I offer 
adoration to you, eternal God almighty, and with the whole intent of my mind 
I invoke you by this your great and most sacred name—Kabrutan—placed over 
the first sign, that is, Aries. I beseech you that every time I will have sworn on 
that sign by its name my purpose will be brought to effect.” In the Glossulae, 
God’s power works through the angels to help the magician create an image: 
“I boldly entreat that however often I make an image <with> the nature of any of 
the twelve signs, you [the twelve angels invoked at the beginning of the prayer] 
will be present, pleased and benevolent to me and my work at that time, so that 


5] 


you fulfill my desire by the power of the Creator’ 


Astrology in Image Magic Texts 


In their more sophisticated forms, the astrological aspects of image magic pro- 
vided a “scientific” underpinning to the operations and associated them with 
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a more acceptable and prestigious genre. Placing magic in close proximity to 
astrology—whether within a single text, or collected in the same volume, or 
catalogued on the same shelf—could elevate magic’s status. 

The Liber de quindecim stellis designates the four noble sciences as astrology, 
physics, magic, and alchemy, and all works of image magic explicitly or implic- 
itly followed the judgement of Thabit ibn Qurra in his De imaginibus that “the 
height and summit of the science of the stars is the science of talismans.” The 
magical practitioner used astrological techniques to choose a time appropriate 
to his purpose and to gain access to the power of a particular spirit or celestial 
body. In many cases the magical practitioner needed to have an advanced knowl- 
edge of astrological techniques (such as the ability to construct horoscopes) and 
terminology. Astrology also provided justifications for magical operations, and 
explanations for how they worked. 

At the beginning of the Liber imaginum lunae, the author defends the effec- 
tiveness of image magic by claiming that its power comes from the influence 
of the moon: “these images are clearly disposed according to the settings and 
risings and the places of the moon. And just as the moon is more effective than 
the other planets and is closer to us, so is this book more powerful and closer 
to us, if we understand it”*? To draw down the moon's power, the practitioner 
constructed an image in the appropriate lunar mansion, which is one of twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight segments through which the moon passes on its sidereal 
orbit.*! The astrological attributes of celestial bodies were fitted to the purpose 
of the operator. For example, the first mansion, Alnath, is associated with Mars 
and therefore evil; in it, the operator is directed to make an image of separation 
and discord. Similarly, in the Liber de septem figuris, the unlucky magic square 
of Mars signifies war and feuds.* The magical practitioner is advised to use this 
square to incite quarrels between men and achieve success in war. 

Images were created at a time and with materials and visual representations 
appropriate to a celestial body in order to transfer that body’s influence into the 
object. The Liber de septem figuris, however, has some unusual astrological cor- 
respondences. For example, Mars is assigned a copper plate, although this metal 
is usually associated with Venus, and Jupiter and Venus are both assigned plates 
of silver, a metal usually linked with the moon.” The three-ordered magic square 
is said to assist with childbirth whether it is linked to Saturn (as in this text) or 
to the moon, whose influence was more commonly linked to helping mothers 
give birth.*” A more complex use of astrology is found in the De imaginibus diei 
et noctis, which describes how to make images according to the rules of horo- 
scopic astrology.** For the destruction of a town, region, or city, the operator is 
advised to construct the first image under the ascendant of that place, giving 
malignant aspects to the lords of its houses of life and death, to the ascendant 
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and the house of the moon, and to Jupiter and his house.°® A short anecdote 
illustrates how an astrologer made an image of this kind but was killed after 
he had obeyed the king’s orders to destroy it. This warning to would-be image 
makers is followed by a description of the unfortunate aspects under which the 
image was cast, where the astrologer had buried it, and what was recited over 
the burial of the image: “This is the image of destruction of this or that region, it 
has a great effect.”® The moral of the story seems to be that image makers should 
not place great trust in their clients. 

The Liber de quindecim stellis and the Glossulae contain the most sophisticated 
references to astrology in Corpus Christi 125. The introduction to the Liber de 
quindecim stellis presents it as a practical work for both astrologers and magi- 
cians that originated in the work of wise men—“those who want to bring some 
work to effect by astronomy or magic.”*! The first section of this magic text 
describes fifteen fixed stars and their names, coordinates, natures, complexions, 
and significations. These are mostly strictly astrological, but they do include 
some specifically magical uses, such as harnessing the power of the fifth star, 
Alhabor, to make an image that would endow great honor, or the twelfth star, 
Cauda Capricorni, for a magical operation intending misfortune. The influ- 
ence of a star is said to depend on its aspects with particular planets and its 
position within a horoscope, and the reader is encouraged to learn astrological 
techniques. 

The Glossulae also incorporate sophisticated astrological concepts and 
techniques to increase the power of the image. The author of this text explains 
that the nature of the mansion derives from the nature of the fixed stars in it, and 
that the planet belonging to the fixed star in a lunar mansion should have a good 
aspect to the moon. In general, the Glossulae contain more astrological material 
than is usually found in a work of ritual magic, adding so many features to the 
basic magic operation of constructing an image that it was likely to have been 
almost overwhelming to the practitioner. These include the astrological precept 
of ensuring that the degree of the ascendant is in accordance with the nature of 
the aim of the operation. This level of exactitude is important, the author argues, 
“since in the signs there are light and dark, masculine and feminine, empty and 
full degrees, and degrees that are called the wells and degrees augmenting for- 
tune, and also others.” 

On the one hand, astrological terminology gave image magic texts a scientific 
appearance. On the other, it was difficult to claim that they drew solely on the 
stars’ natural influences when they explicitly drew attention to the spiritual 
aspects of celestial bodies. The Glossulae provide prayers to the intelligences 
protecting the twelve zodiacal signs, the Liber de quindecim stellis refers to “the 
fixed stars that are spiritual, heavenly, and luminous bodies,’ and the Arabic 
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author of the scholia to this text defines the spiritual aspect of the stars: “Since 
those things that Hermes put in his book are natural things, I want to add to 
them accidental and spiritual <aspects>: a star, for instance, is a celestial body, 
and its spiritual <aspect> is prayer and will, its accidental <aspect> is by cleans- 
ing and purifying’ Scholars had long debated whether Aristotle's planetary 
movers could be reconciled with Islamic or Christian angels, but the gradual 
assimilation of angels and intelligences in thirteenth-century theology and 
cosmology may have made the spiritual aspects of stars in magic texts more 
plausible. 


Angels, Demons, and Spirits 


Magic texts revealed the names, attributes, and locations of spirits and the 
appropriate ways to address them. For theologians, the precise knowledge of 
celestial realms and spirits, and the means of harnessing their power, was inap- 
propriate and dangerous, expressing what was beyond the reach of men to know 
for certain. Although vast numbers of angels were believed to exist—Augustine 
had posited an angel for every visible thing in the world*®—orthodox religious 
texts left all but a few unnamed. Theologians remained divided on such topics as 
the corporeality of angels,® the ability of man to achieve a cognitive understand- 
ing of separated substances (that is, intelligences, angels, or God), the extent to 
which the movers of the celestial spheres could be thought of as spirits endowed 
with a will and a soul,®* and the ways in which angels and demons could influ- 
ence the sublunar world.” 

The appeal of magic texts undoubtedly lay in the accessibility of their cosmol- 
ogies, but they also presented the urgent danger for theologians that the inter- 
actions with spirits they proposed masked the practice of idolatry.” Although 
the invocation of angels was a legitimate Christian practice, the suffumigations 
offered to angels in learned magic texts seemed to their critics to suggest wor- 
ship.” In the thirteenth century the Speculum astronomiae included the warning 
that demons could be concealed in the strange names of angels and mentioned 
the Liber imaginum lunae specifically.” Although this magic text does not con- 
tain prayers to spirits, its instructions to suffumigate the names of celestial bod- 
ies while they were being inscribed or recited invited suspicion that the spirit 
was being worshipped. Yet, according to a tradition stemming from the Bible, 
angels’ names were concealed because they were mirabile.” This made the pow- 
ers assigned to names in magical texts seem effective and attractive. 

In image magic texts the names of the spirits had to be pronounced correctly 
and with the appropriate intention to make full use of their power. The Liber 
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imaginum lunae quotes Hermes advising the operator to “compose his voice” as 
part of the operation to induce the magical action,” and the Glossulae similarly 
claim that “certain things, if they are spoken in the proper way, help marve- 
lously’’”> This idea of the natural power of words was supported by al-Kindi’s 
argument in De radiis that uttered sounds emit rays that affect matter and have 
an even stronger effect when they are spoken with a strong desire.”* The ques- 
tion of whether words had natural power over things was widely debated in the 
late Middle Ages, but with a few exceptions (notably Roger Bacon), most Latin 
authors assumed that the magical efficacy of names could be achieved only with 
the help of demons.” In practice, though, the instrumental efficacy of divine, 
angelic, and other sacred names and brief texts—both spoken and written—was 
assumed, as shown by the large number of surviving charms and textual amulets 
that attracted only minimal condemnation.” 

Nontraditional names from Jewish or Arabic sources were viewed with 
suspicion from the early Middle Ages, when an eighth-century heretic called 
Aldebert incorporated several such names into a prayer.” But many names 
cited in the Glossulae are of Arabic and Hebrew origin.* For example, two lists 
of names that are said to dominate over the machina mundi evoke the kind 
of repetitive wordplay associated with the Kabbala: “El, Em, Ai, Al, Ya, Ya, E, 
Onay” and “E, Ely, Elon, Elyoyni, Elyon.’*' These names did not necessarily 
originate in a direct Jewish source, however, since “Jewish” names had been 
assimilated by non-Jewish magical sources since antiquity.” Instead, they were 
part of a common pool of names of sacred origin incorporated into Christian 
works of ritual magic.** Common sacred names and formulae in the Glossulae 
are Agla (an abbreviation derived from a Hebrew liturgical formula), Adonay (a 
substitute name for Jehovah), Saday (the Almighty), El (a Syrian or Phoenician 
name for God), Ya (a contracted form of Jehovah), Alpha, Anecpheneton, and 
Occymomyon.™ 

The names of the spirits and God are prominent in the two prayers in the 
Glossulae: a prayer to be said before any operation, and a prayer for the moment 
of suffumigation.* The second prayer beseeches God to allow the practitioner to 
operate through the use of his name.*° This method of invoking spirits by their 
names and the names of God is a step toward the compulsion of spirits more 
typical of Solomonic and necromantic texts.’” Other distinctive Solomonic 
elements in this text are the names written around Solomon's crown, names 
for binding and prevention (ligacionis et prohibitionis), and four seals that the 
text claims were used by Solomon and Virgil, including one for conquering 
demons.** 

Nevertheless, the practitioner’s primary aim in this text is to create links 
between earth and heaven, centering upon the object of his creation: the image. 
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The Glossulae explain how the names of spirits contribute to the subjection 
of earthly matter to the heavenly forms in this way: “Since all the substances 
of things are caused by the first principle, it is necessary that all their matter 
is subject to the informing and impression of the operation, and thus in all 
your works we supply these kinds of names so that the arrangement of the 
matter is more easily subjected to the heavenly forms.”® When this explana- 
tion is compared to an explanation of one of the functions of names in a work 
of Christian ritual magic, the different emphases of Hermetic and Solomonic 
magic become clearer: “Since it is impossible to bind these angels if their supe- 
riors are ignored, we put the names of the spirits of the air and winds in the 
preceding chapter, so that their superiors are seen more clearly and by whom 
any can be subjugated.” 

This more coercive approach to spirits—submitting them to the opera- 
tor’s power by invoking the names of their superiors—comes from the Liber 
iuratus, a learned magic text ascribed to Honorius of Thebes that circulated 
in two versions from at least the fourteenth century and probably originated 
in Spain.?' The Liber iuratus opens by describing a convention of magicians 
who have suffered persecution and who consequently nominate one of their 
number, Honorius, to produce a work setting forth the essence of magic. It 
distinguishes between different categories of angels: the superior celestial 
angels, which cannot be invoked or conjured, and inferior spirits attached 
to parts of the natural world (for example, the celestial bodies, air, earth, or 
winds), which can be conjured by means of magic prayers, suffumigations, 
and magic seals or circles. Although some key names are common to both 
the Glossulae and the Liber iuratus—Saday, Alpha, Adonay, Anecpheneton, Ya, 
and Octinomos—they are treated differently. In the Liber iuratus, divine and 
spirit names are often associated with a particular biblical context—for exam- 
ple, “Occynnomos who sent the star that led the three Kings Caspar, Melchior, 
and Balthasar to Christ.” 

Knowledge of the world of spirits was also an enticing prospect in Hermetic 
magic texts, however. The third chapter of the De viginti quattuor horis describes 
the names and images of the hours of the night and day and the activities hid- 
den to human eyes taking place within them, in particular, prayers offered to 
God by diverse spiritual, animal, and physical parts of Creation.” For example, 
in the second hour of the day, called Lemon, the angels make prayers to their 
Lord, and images of love and harmony should be made by the operator; in the 
third hour of the day the birds offer thanks to their lord, and images of birds and 
fishes should be made. More ominous hours are described, such as the fourth 
hour of the night, in which men emerge from their tombs and the operator 
acquires knowledge about the invisible workings of earth and heaven. In the 
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eleventh hour of the night, “the gates of heaven are opened to the prayer of a 
man who entreats the lord for lordship, and in the thirteenth hour [!] of the 
night, “the splendid armies of heaven shall remain at peace while they pray to 
the Creator” The Liber imaginum lunae and other image magic texts claim to 
lead the operator to the understanding and use of realms of being that would 


normally lie beyond the reach of humans. 


Magical Characters 


One of the monks at St. Augustine's, possibly John of London, had a particular 
interest in magic seals (sigilla) and rings. Across the lower margins of an incom- 
plete copy of Thabit ibn Qurra’s De imaginibus and Pseudo-Ptolemy’s De imag- 
inibus in BL, Harley 80 are drawings of the seals of the planets and the rings of 
the planets, accompanied by a note that these seals of the planets are better than 
all others (Sigilla planetarum omnibus ali<i>s meliora).*° A comparative study 
to see which seals or rings were the most effective would certainly have been 
possible across the St. Augustine’s collection of magic texts, since the library 
possessed at least eight texts describing rituals that incorporated magical seals, 
rings, and characters.” 

In medieval magic texts, the terms “character” (c[h]arecter), “seal” (sigillum) 
and “figure” (figura) are often interchangeable, but it is useful to distinguish 
between them typologically. Magical characters (characteres) are mysterious 
graphic signs with no verbal or typographical equivalents.” They are distin- 
guished by their small size (recognized by the medieval use of the synonym 
signaculum), which is usually equivalent to that of normative script but could 
be up to about three centimeters in height and width. Characters were usu- 
ally engraved on an image. Seals tended to be larger in size and sculpted or 
imprinted.” “Figure” usually denoted a more complex geometric figure of 
significant size, taking up between one-quarter and the whole of a page. For 
example, the notae of the Ars notoria include large figures composed of words, 
shapes, and magical characters. 

The Glossulae have images of four seals (one of which has been crossed out and 
redrawn), an alphabet of magical characters, and an unusually detailed discussion of 
the origins and purpose of characters and their place in magical operations (fig. 2). 
First, the author of the Glossulae suggests that the names of God, angels, and 
parts of the world are so important that they cannot be directly revealed and that 
characters provide a means of concealing them.’ This may explain the purpose 
of the “alphabet of the planets,” which assigned magical characters to letters of the 
alphabet and therefore could be used to hide or protect precious names.'” 
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Fig.2 The four seals used by Solomon and Virgil and the alphabet of the planets from the 
Glossulae super Librum imaginum lunae. “Virgilius” in John Dee’s hand is at the bottom of 
the page. Oxford, Corpus Christi 125, fol. 110r. By permission of the President and Fellows 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


Next, the Glossulae instruct the operator to adjust the shape of characters to 
correspond to the purpose of his operation. Thus the magical practitioner is told 
to bind the heads of characters together for an operation of binding, to make 
them in the form of “jumping dancers and acrobats” if the image is constructed 
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for joy and happiness, to make them round and with inclining heads to induce 
inseparable love, and to make them “upright and prickly” for hatred. As we shall 
see, many of the images from the Liber imaginum lunae on which these charac- 
ters were meant to be inscribed are equally vivid in their figurative and material 
allusions to the goal of the operation. 

Finally, the Glossulae present a well-known argument that characters have 
“the likeness of the countenance of the heavens,” because they were copied from 
configurations of fixed stars and planets by knowledgeable men to help direct 
the power of these celestial bodies into a terrestrial object.!° A similar origin 
myth is described in the Picatrix, which recounts how wise men, learned in 
the arts of magic and spirits, named certain figures and forms in the heavens 
that only they could understand.'™ These names consisted of characters (here 
called figurae et sigilla) composed of dots representing the fixed stars, with lines 
drawn between them to represent the forces that stretched between the stars.'” 
Al-Kindi’s De radiis supported this connection between characters and celes- 
tial bodies, arguing that some characters could strengthen the operation of the 
planets, fixed stars, and zodiacal signs.!°° 

“Astral signs” of this kind are a distinctive type of magical character taking the 


form of a series of small circles linked by strokes.'” 


Fifteen astral signs appear 
in the fourth section of the Liber de quindecim stellis, though they are visually 
more complex than the usual type, with some additional curves, strokes, and 
flourishes.’* The practitioner is instructed to sculpt the magical character onto 
the stone pertaining to its nature when the moon is in conjunction with its fixed 
star. Each sign is assigned two accompanying images, which provide a visual 
interpretation of its astrological significance and may be sculpted alongside it. 
For example, the first image is of “God or a quarrelsome man” (deus vel homo 
litigans), the second is of “a torch or an unmarried girl” (lampada vel puella), 
and the ninth is of “a bird or a man offering merchandise” (avis aut homo def- 
erens mercaturas). The quarrelsome man signifies the influence of Mars in the 
first fixed star. The second fixed star (or, to be more accurate, constellation) was 
known as Lampada (the torch) in Hebrew sources, and in the Latin West as 
the Pleiades or seven sisters (the unmarried girls). The ninth fixed star is very 
beautiful and possesses the natures of Venus (signified by a bird) and Mercury 
(a merchant). 

Although the Liber de quindecim stellis advises the reader that wise men can 
bring the operation to completion only by using all four parts of natural magic, 
and although copies at St. Augustine’s copy were complete, several other copies 
either truncate the fourth section or omit it altogether.” This more cautious 
transmission of the text is not altogether surprising. Neither Thomas Aquinas 
nor William of Auvergne accepted that magical characters operated naturally. 
Aquinas saw them as a sign of a tacit demonic pact, and William cited them as 
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one of the four idolatries of the stars, explicitly rejecting the argument that they 


simply represented likenesses of the planets.'”° 


Ritual Aspects of Image Magic 


All the works of image magic discussed in this chapter include a certain amount 
of what al-Kindi called the “proper ceremony” necessary for the successful use 
of names, figures, and characters.'"' Details of rituals in image magic texts reveal 
careful relationships between the way the image was made and used and the 
goal of the practitioner. For example, the images of the Liber imaginum lunae 
compendium were designed for a wide variety of purposes, such as expelling 
unwanted beasts, dispersing clouds, inducing the silence or flight of enemies, 
and even heating baths. These images were constructed with an artistic atten- 
tion to detail despite the fact that most were intended to be buried. Operations 
concerned with the relationship between two people directed that two sepa- 
rate images be carefully joined together. An image intended to create a loving 
relationship was made from two figures, of silver or tin, with their heads and 
sides merged, or with their breasts melded together with soft wax “in a skillful 
manner” (artificiosa). But if the operator wished to mingle love with hate, he 
was instructed to make a lion and a cow from seven ounces of copper, lead, tin, 
silver, and iron and join them at their buttocks, facing away from each other. 

Many images in the Liber imaginum lunae compendium include inscribed 
or sculpted representations of a figure performing an action appropriate to 
the purpose of the image. To make the image for heating baths and stopping 
tongues, the operator is instructed: 


Take a crucible and melt some new copper to make seven small lumps and 
write these names on each one: saysays, hacharis, dulech, tarchata. Each 
lump should be poured into receptacles. Take the four made first: with 
these you should write the following: bazaitarnac, zahoc, cofac, dalfac, 
narta, aiachthach. Make an image on <each of them> of a man who has 
in his hands the likeness of a bottle from which he seems to be pouring 
oil... And write on the face of the man these names: laut, caveis; and on 
the stomach: melhai; and underneath a candle which is placed below the 
image, and bind the mouth of the man pouring out oil with a certain cloth, 
so that it cannot be seen.'” 


The details of the ritual and the names to be inscribed vary from image to 
image, often in curious and imaginative ways. In the De quattuor imaginibus 
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magnis, an image of a bird for putting to flight the bees and doves of the enemy 
has its stomach filled with mustard before burial: “because of the mustard they 
will be compelled to scatter.”!’? An image for expelling an army is suffumigated 
with the fat of dogs, and an image of a man whom the operator wishes to destroy 
is buried in the tomb of an unknown man.'"4 

In addition to the recitation or inscription of names and the use of invo- 
cations or prayers, the Liber de septem figuris employs a range of other ritual 
practices that distinguish it from the Hermetic image magic texts. The operator 
is directed to inscribe or draw the magic squares at an astrologically appropri- 
ate time on an object such as a cloth, a piece of parchment, or a metal plate, or 
in the case of Mercury on a ring, bowl, knife, or mirror. The inscription of the 
figure is followed by suffumigations and ritual washing, sprinkling, or drinking. 
The finished image is then worn by the operator or positioned wherever the 
operator desires its properties to have effect, such as a prelate’s seat, a merchant's 
stall, or a place where doves or bees gather. 

The variety of materials, techniques, and rituals described in this text is par- 
ticularly apparent in the longer descriptions accompanying the final three magic 
squares. The planet Mercury has “the natural soul and her virtues, and science, 
knowledge, philosophy, and all the quadrivium.’' If the operator draws its 
magic square on a ring, dish, knife, white glass, or pewter bowl, effaces the fig- 
ure with water, and then drinks this water, the tacit consumption of the figure 
increases his power of memory and makes learning easier. Engraving this magic 
square on a steel mirror can induce or cure spasms, paralysis, and the loss of 
sight or mind in a person who gazes at his reflection in it. In order to acquire 
knowledge, the operator follows these instructions: “If you fast for one day, or, 
even better, for three days continuously, eating nothing except bread with honey 
and raisins, and after three days write this square on cloth of saffron or yellow 
silk and fumigate it with wood of aloes, saying as follows: ‘O God by the virtue 
of this figure, reveal this thing to me; and place the cloth under your pillow or 
under your head, at night you will see in a dream all that you demanded from 
God in your prayer.”!'® 

Rituals of dream provocation that combined magic techniques with pious 
devotion are found in Arabic, Jewish, and Christian magic. The associa- 
tion with Mercury and techniques of ritual fasting and prayer are found in 


Jewish rituals,!”” 


while the use of suffumigations and the placing of a piece 
of inscribed parchment or cloth under a pillow is typical of Christian necro- 
mantic experiments and other ritual magic texts.''* Ritual elements associated 
with Christian necromancy are also found in the instructions accompany- 
ing the magic square of the moon. To cause his enemies or other people to 


leave the community, the operator is advised to “write this figure on black 
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parchment and on the other side draw the figure of a crab with the blood 
of a black cock that has been beheaded.”'” The parchment is then put into a 
vessel filled with water. The operator is instructed to take it the next day and 
say over it, “That man, son of [N], should leave this city or town or place and 
never return to it.”!”° 

The magic square of the moon is the last and most complex in this text. 
The instructions for this magic square vary from copy to copy, typical of the 
mutability of magic texts as they were adapted to different needs, interests, and 
assumptions about planetary spheres of influence. The Corpus Christi 125 copy 
ends with an operation to expel someone from a city; Cambridge, UL, Dd.xi.45 
ends with the claim that the magic square can be used to cause impotence in a 
man; and the Vienna copy suggests that it will cause a woman never to marry 
and enable the operator to sell something that has proved difficult to sell.!”" 


The Harmonious Universe of Image Magic Texts 


The operations in image magic texts are dominated by two underlying and 
related structures: the correspondence of all the parts of the operation, and the 
transfer of power from superior to inferior forms. The first is best illustrated by 
the Glossulae and the Liber de quindecim stellis. This is how the Glossulae describe 
the magical practitioner drawing all the elements of his operation together: “He 
[the practitioner] ought to arrange all things according to the nature of their 
complexion so that the mansion, metal, names of angels, characters, suffumiga- 
tion, prayer, intention of his heart, hour and day, and all things that pertain to 
the nature of his work come together in a harmony of quality’! In the Liber 
de quindecim stellis, the main elements of the operation (stars, plants, stones, 
characters) can be used separately by the operator, but their power is greatly 
increased when they are put together.'”? For example, useful physical effects of 
plants and their seeds are described, such as the ability of spurge to corrupt 
the human body and of fenugreek to upset the birth of animals. But the magi- 
cal virtues of herbs are multiplied when they are used in rings and images in 
combination with precious stones and sometimes animal parts.'”‘ Similarly, the 
virtues of a stone increase one hundredfold when it is polished and sculpted or 
engraved when the moon is in conjunction with the star pertaining to its nature. 
The final paragraph of this work summarizes the knowledge acquired by the 
reader, who has learned how to harness the power of the fixed stars and to access 
the virtues of stones and herbs. “Then,” the work concludes, “you can make an 
image or figure in accordance with whatever you desire, and through this you 


can harmonize your knowledge in magic.”!* 
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The transfer of power from superior forms to the inferior forms they rule over 
is given an ancient precedent in the Liber de quindecim stellis, which describes 
wise men of antiquity who operated superior bodies in inferior ones in order to 
bring the operation to completion.!”° Names and characters play a particularly 
important role in this transfer of power from the heavens to a terrestrial object. 


27 and in the 


In the Glossulae, names subject the matter to the heavenly forms, 
Liber imaginum lunae, the operation depends on the recitation of names and 
suffumigations: “When, therefore, you wish to make images, you will say the 
names of the angels that are found in the following [pages] over them seven 
times, and while you are saying the names of the angels, by suffumigating, you 
will experience a gift in the name of him on whose behalf it will happen?”!”® 
Al-Kindi emphasized this role of names, arguing that when the names of the 
spirits and stars were uttered “with intention and proper ceremony, they oper- 
ate in matter what the spirits and signs and stars have produced similar to their 
nature.”!” The same effect was produced by names, characters, and figures being 
impressed into matter: “every actual figure, certainly every form impressed in 
elemental matter, produces rays that cause some motion in all other things.”’*° 
Ecclesiastical authorities were uneasy about the idea of celestial spirits (intel- 
ligences) being directly involved in this transfer of power. The propositions 
condemned in Paris in 1277 included the idea that the higher intelligences 
possessed the ability to impress things on the lower, just as one soul impresses 
things on another, and also the claim that intelligences imprinted forms into 
matter via the heavenly bodies.'*! 

The texts examined in this chapter have common features from which we 
can draw conclusions about the nature of image magic texts and the kinds of 
magic that the monks at St. Augustine’s were interested in or deemed acceptable. 
The sources of power on which these magical practices were based included 
celestial bodies and spirits whom the practitioner addressed directly by prayer 
or whose power was accessed through the recitation and inscription of their 
names. Similarly, God is invoked through divine names of power and appears 
as both the ultimate guarantor of the success of the operation and the judge of 
appropriate behavior. 

Apart from occasional comments, there is little theorizing in the Glossulae 
and the Liber de quindecim stellis about how the effects of the magical operation 
are brought about. Although explanations in the Glossulae work along princi- 
ples similar to those of al-Kindi’s De radiis, the latter text is far more sophisti- 
cated and internally coherent; indeed, its theoretical dimension, so lacking in 
magic texts, probably explains why it was usually compiled with astrological 
texts, as it is in both surviving copies from St. Augustine's. Instead of having 
a coherent theoretical or religio-cosmological basis for their operations, the 
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image magic texts incorporated sources of power that related in diverse ways 
to spiritual entities and occult powers in nature. All of these elements gave the 
magic texts an appearance of unified but inscrutable richness, in which varied 
sources of power were subsumed under an overarching concept of the harmoni- 
ous universe. 

The syncretic and barely defined universe presented in these texts, and the 
growing tendency to dismiss the existence of “neutral spirits” as demons, became 
a concern in Scholastic circles in the second half of the thirteenth century, and 
allowed hostile readers to find evidence of communication with demons eve- 
rywhere in magic texts.'* But the two underlying structures of this genre, the 
correspondence of the parts of the operation and the transfer of power from 
superior to inferior forms, proved long lasting and influential in traditions of 
magic. They were adapted in the fifteenth century to a new licit and philosophi- 
cally justified version of the category of “natural magic,” into which the making 
of images was integrated.’ 

For the monks of St. Augustine’s, however, another way to assimilate image 
magic into their religio-cosmological worldview was offered by a text in Corpus 
Christi 125. The Liber de essentia spirituum, which is the subject of the next 
chapter, combined a cosmology that was Platonic in emphasis with Arabic image 
magic techniques. It thus provided a bridge between magic and the Neoplatonic 
philosophical and literary interests of three of the monastic donors of occult 
works, while at the same time embellishing the hints and allusions of image 
magic with a revelatory discourse on God’s relationship to his creation and the 
role of spirits in the world. 


THE LIBER DE ESSENTIA SPIRITUUM: 
MAGIC, REVELATION, AND FELLOWSHIP WITH SPIRITS 


The Liber de essentia spirituum is an anonymous revelatory discourse on the 
nature of God and the spiritual hierarchy and their relationship to mankind." It 
is unusual in that it combines a cosmology that is Neoplatonic in emphasis with 
magical practices that are drawn from the Arabic image magic tradition, and in 
that the author, rather than associate his text with a biblical or mythical authority 
like Solomon or Hermes, presents himself as a contemporary prophet offering 
a revelation received during a period of fellowship with spirits. These two 
peculiarities—its presentation as a contemporary revelatory discourse and its 
reliance on Platonic sources—are, paradoxically, what make the Liber de essentia 
spirituum most interesting to the history of medieval magic, but also what 
account for its lack of contemporary influence. The revelatory claim was origi- 
nal and dangerous (as will be shown below) and was perhaps found elsewhere in 
the late Middle Ages only in John of Morigny’s Liber florum celestis doctrine, but 
the Platonic foundations of this text, which appear relatively isolated in the late 
Middle Ages, became influential again during the Renaissance.’ 

In some ways, the Liber de essentia spirituum can be compared to other 
late medieval magic texts (usually categorized as angel magic or theurgy) that 
described rituals to achieve knowledge and experience of the celestial realm, 
along with techniques for speaking to spirits, receiving a vision of God, and 
improving the practitioner’s chances of salvation. The most important treatise 
of this kind, the Ars notoria, of which St. Augustine’s probably held three copies 
and which survives in more than fifty manuscripts, incorporated material and 
sensibilities from mainstream Christian sacramental theology and liturgical 
practice.? Surviving in only one copy, the Liber de essentia spirituum clearly did 
not have the same impact. 
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It is written in an obscure, hieratic style of Latin and relates an angelic vision 
its author claims to have received while living in Seville, a city captured from 
the Muslims in 1248 and in the late Middle Ages inhabited by Arabs, Christians, 
and Jews. Its religious cosmology does not adhere closely to any of these tradi- 
tions, however, deriving rather from a background of late classical, largely 
non-Christian and Neoplatonic philosophical and literary texts.* These works, 
including the Timaeus, Apuleius’s De deo Socratis, Macrobius’s and Calcidius’s 
Commentaries, and the De nuptiis of Martianus Capella, were the main sources of 
cosmological ideas in the Latin West until the introduction of Aristotelian natu- 
ral philosophy and Arabic commentaries and works of philosophy, astrology, 
and science. 

The inclusion of techniques of image magic and of the concepts and termi- 
nology of astrology indicates that the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum 
used Arabic astrological and magical works that had been translated into Latin 
in twelfth-century Spain.° The visionary framework and magical practices 
described in this text suggest, in particular, the influence of a fluid corpus of 
Arabic Hermetic magic texts, entitled variously the Kitab al-Ustuwwatas, Kitab 
al-Ustiitds, Kitab al-Maditis, Kitab al-Istamatis, and Kitab al-Istamdahis.° Parts of 
this corpus were known to Latin scholars by the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and are mentioned in the Picatrix.’ They most probably originated in 
a Sabaean milieu, either among the original planet worshippers in Harran or 
among the Sabaean Neoplatonizing intellectuals of ninth-century Baghdad, 
who declared that Hermes was their prophet.® 

Like the Liber de essentia spirituum, these Arabic texts placed their magic 
techniques within a cosmic chronology and mythology that included stories of 
the descent of the spiritualities of the planets into each region to reveal magi- 
cal knowledge, an unusual juxtaposition of mythology and magic in the corpus 
of learned magic texts circulating in the Latin West. The Arabic magic texts 
also refer to the Arabic form of a Persian word for talisman, niranj, which is 
mentioned once in the Liber de essentia spirituum, in a passage on the move- 
ments and influence of the planetary rulers and each niranj that is subject to 
them.’ The Liber de essentia spirituum was, however, almost certainly written in 
Latin by someone drawing heavily on a tradition of Arabic Hermetic magic; it 
was not merely a translation from Arabic into Latin. The text probably originates 
in a mid- to late twelfth-century intellectual context; many of the first transla- 
tions from Arabic into Latin originated in Platonic circles and were received by 
people who were favorable to Platonic philosophy.’ 

Generally, the Liber de essentia spirituum is based on Ptolemaic astronomy 
and Arabic image magic, but it is overlaid with a veneer of Latin learning that 
provides concepts and phrases evocative of Apuleius, Augustine, Calcidius, 
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and others. Although rooted in non-Christian cosmological traditions, the 
Liber de essentia spirituum would have been understood by its monastic read- 
ers as relating intimately to Christian theology. Its imaginative and syncretic 
approach contains a number of parallels with various ninth- to twelfth-century 
texts commonly grouped as “Platonic,” which used fabled narratives to explore 
questions about the place of man in the universe." The collectors of magic at 
St. Augustine’s had access to works of Aristotelian philosophy and cosmol- 
ogy, but the attraction of Platonic texts remained compelling. Several of them 
donated late classical non-Christian and Neoplatonic philosophical or literary 
works and are thus likely to have been interested in the relationship between 
magical techniques and Platonic cosmological ideas.” 


Revelation and Magic 


The Liber de essentia spirituum opens with an image revealed to its author of the 
illusory nature of the corruptible world and the contrasting incorruptible essence 
of the soul.* Subsequent passages, heavy with scorn and admonition, describe 
the corrupt and suffering state of mankind in the sublunar world and mankind's 
distance from the perfection of the First Essence. The author denounces the 
corrupted state of souls that are “oppressed by the yoke of mixed slavery” (that 
is, clothed in flesh) and “seduced by the freedom of nature.”’* Alongside such 
contempt for mortal flesh and activity, there are hints in this text of the orphic- 
Gnostic idea of divine sparks in human souls that forget their true home, even 
as they unconsciously long to return to it.'? The author of the Liber de essen- 
tia spirituum considers it difficult to obtain even the “healing solace” (solacium 
salutifer) of the memory of “the once well-known blessedness” (beatitudo quon- 
dam nota),'° and describes the lower world as “the withdrawal of blessedness.”!” 
A more direct allusion to the soul’s journey from God to earth and its returning 
ascent appears in a reference to “weak beings who either put on the essence of 
passibility [passibilitas, that is, the flesh] in the first passage or pass through 
these shadows in such a way that they may return, without doubt, to the first 
boundary.”'® These shadows and boundaries suggest the ascent of the soul across 
various planetary borders in the Hermetic Poimandres and various Gnostic 
cosmogonies.’” Ideas about the descent and return of the soul reached the Latin 
West through the writings of Johannes Scotus Eriugena, who had assimilated 
Greek sources (the Cappadocians, Pseudo-Dionysius, and Saint Maximus) on 
the subject.” But these ideas had a troubled reception in the late Middle Ages. 
Eriugena’s major work, the Periphyseon, was condemned by Pope Honorius 
III at the Council of Sens in 1225. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the 
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idea of the soul trapped in flesh longing to return to a disembodied state had a 
contemporary resonance in the dualist heresy of Catharism, which is likely to 
have been familiar to the monks at St. Augustine’s and certainly did not enhance 
the text’s appearance of orthodoxy. 

At the opposite extreme from the wretched state of man in the corruptible 
world is what the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum describes as “the 
good of creation” (bonus creationis), the state and location of the first being, 
and the unformed (the incorporeal souls) and the spirits coalescing from 
them.” The text approaches the relationship of God to his creation from vari- 
ous perspectives. The First Essence is said to have created all things because the 
possibility to create them existed and because the image of perfection demanded 
it: “But so that nothing else that could be given would remain with him ungiven 
in his hands, he created things in every <form of> existence.” God's essence 
and gifts descend in graduated stages from the good upper world to the corrup- 
tible sublunar world, flowing out into all things.” 

All created things come from the First Essence and return to him, according 
to the Liber de essentia spirituum.”* The author claims the support of “Calcasius” 
against the argument that created beings derive from perfect (immutable) 
images or causes present in God.” Instead, he proposes the idea of an emana- 
tion of the Creator himself: “this incomprehensible cause of beings, although 
undivided in itself, when it descends in stages toward our intelligence because 
of the dullness of our capacity, is separated into the diverse properties of the 
second purity.* Although the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum displays 
at times a dualistic aversion to matter, he seeks to justify his belief that a perfect 
and uncorrupt First Essence is also the Creator of (and contained within) 
diverse, imperfect, and corruptible things. With this aim in mind, he attempts to 
reconcile two conflicting interpretations of the good with which Western theo- 
logians and philosophers of monotheistic religions had long been concerned 
(and would continue to be, throughout the medieval period). These were, on 
the one hand, the conception of God as the goal of the ascending soul that turns 
away from corruptible matter and seeks reintegration with the perfection of the 
One, and, on the other, the conception of God as the source of being and good- 
ness emanating down into creation.” 

This early section of the text outlines the central revelatory aim of the work: 
to disclose the true nature of the cosmos and God to worthy souls seeking to 
ascend to blessedness and escape from the prison of the flesh. Moreover, it 
appears that this blessed state can to some extent be achieved on earth, for the 
author writes that in order to “be assimilated into True Being as much as possi- 
ble,” he has “left worldly matters to worldly things, fallen to fallen, transitory to 
transitory.’’* He presents himself as a man “sleeping in blessedness, waiting for 
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the numbers of the resolution to be completed so that I should return as quickly 
as possible to that from which I fell?” Despite this apparently somnambulant 
state, he assumes a prophetic role, declaring, “I was made a shoot profiting 
others.”*? In the final passage in this section, he describes his reception of an 
“image of true light” and his decision to transmit in writing to the worthy the 
knowledge he has received.*! 

This rather opaque passage provides a number of interesting indications 
of the context in which the author situates his revelation. He claims to have 
communed with spirits over a period of thirty years in a deserted region. It is 
not clear whether his soul ascended to the celestial level of these spirits or 
whether they descended to share his desert habitation. Although it is unlikely 
that a twelfth-century author would have had direct knowledge of Iamblichus, 
the invitation to an empty seat recalls a description in the reply to the “Letter of 
Porphyry to Anebo” of theurgists’ souls, “seated in the orders of angels”: purified 
from matter and providing corporeal souls with hope [83.4-5].** Iamblichus 
believed that the individual soul could achieve perfection only by ascending to 
the divine being, and that the communion with spirits represented a prepara- 
tion for the individual’s final ascent. 

Since the Liber de essentia spirituum does not (at least in its incomplete form) 
provide precise ritual instructions, it cannot be considered a theurgic text; 
rather, it is a record of a theurgic vision that resulted from the purification of the 
author’s soul, involved fellowship with spirits, and produced a revelation of the 
nature of the cosmos and the soul’s relationships with God.*? It provides philo- 
sophical underpinnings within a monotheistic framework for magical practices, 
rather than a closely worked out theology for a salvific ritual, and a model of a 
prophet and his companions rather than a set of ritual instructions for any dedi- 
cated practitioner hoping to achieve a vision. 

In Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature it was a commonplace that the 
visionary achieved angelic status.*4 In this sense the author of the Liber de essen- 
tia spirituum derives personal spiritual benefits from his “image of true light,” 
but he also returns with a message of revelation and hope for a small group of 
the chosen. This appears to be an indication that, like many theurgists of late 
antiquity, he sought to build a small community of the blessed who had access 
to the true knowledge of the cosmos.* The revelation conveyed by the author of 
the Liber de essentia spirituum is not a visual rendering of an ascent but rather 
knowledge of the workings of the cosmos he has acquired from his celestial 
companions. Such a revelation of heavenly secrets to an enraptured visionary 
is in the tradition of wisdom and apocalyptic literatures, which often imparted 
knowledge of creation, cosmology, and angelology and knowledge of the orbits 
of the stars and their angelic guides.*° 
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Esoteric texts that discussed the divine revelation of magical techniques and 
gave instructions for drawing down spirits to reveal further secrets circulated 
widely in Jewish circles in the late Middle Ages, though their influence on Latin 
magic texts is still little explored.*’ In the Sar-Torah texts related to the corpus 
of mystical Hekhalot literature (third to eighth centuries), knowledge of the 
secrets of heaven acquired through ascent visions could allow the practitioner 
to draw down an angel of the Torah.** This angel in turn helped the practitioner 
to understand cosmic secrets embedded in the Torah. Whoever received this 
revelation might become a powerful holy man, or even gain the ability to work 
wonders. This Jewish version of mystical experiences oriented toward revelation 
was accessible to St. Augustine's monks in the form of two copies of the Liber 
Razielis, a Latin translation of a Hebrew compilation that was partly Sar-Torah 
texts. 

In the Liber Razielis, as in the Liber de essentia spirituum, the practitioner 
seeks spiritual advancement, and spirits descend to teach him.” The fourth 
book of the seven-volume Liber Razielis, the Liber Sameyn, describes in detail 
the cosmological context of groups of spirits, to help the practitioner invoke 
them at the correct time, derived from and for the right purpose. In both the 
Liber de essentia spirituum and the Liber Sameyn, the personal interaction 
between spirit and man is set against a broader cosmology that focuses on the 
wretchedness of mortal life and the return of the soul to God. In both works, 
the knowledge received from angels is shared among a community of the elect. 
Although in many ways these works are very different from each other, what 
they both offered the monks of St. Augustine's was the idea that the fellowship 
of angels and the gift of revelation could be sought through magical techniques 
that emphasized the piety of the practitioner and thus his worthiness to receive 
celestial knowledge and tools to manipulate the cosmos. 


The Nature, Role, and Hierarchy of Spirits 


The hierarchy of spirits in the Liber de essentia spirituum and the division of their 
duties and powers derive their basic elements from the Neoplatonic tradition, 
though the flexible use of the term “spiritus” and its somewhat idiosyncratic 
application are typical of twelfth-century philosophical authors.*° The cosmol- 
ogy incorporates Platonic elements but follows the “Chaldaean” order of planets. 
It also uses the Ptolemaic system, the usual one for any Arab or Christian scien- 
tist after 1100. Mercury and Venus are situated between the moon and the sun, 
and the lower orders of planetary spirits are situated in each of the spheres of the 
planet ruling over them.*! 
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The Liber de essentia spirituum follows the Neoplatonic three-tiered 
hierarchy of spirits: a small group of incorruptible and divine beings who inhabit 
the highest part of heaven; the planetary rulers dwelling in a lower celestial 
realm; and the lesser and more numerous spirits who have been instructed by 
their superiors to interact with mankind. The spirits in the highest group are 
incorruptible divine beings, like lights, who chant praises in the presence of the 
Creator and rule over corruptible beings.” In Corpus Christi 125 this group is 
identified with Christian angels in the marginal annotation “Creacio angelo- 
rum,’ even though they are never called “angeli” in the text. The second group 
consists of a spirit ruling over each of the revolving spheres of the planets and 
one ruling over Urania, which is the outermost sphere of the universe and is 
“untouched by the contagion of inferior things.”* These planetary rulers are 
described in terms that identify them both as astronomical bodies with fixed 
courses and as the spirits inhabiting these bodies. Existing “outside the mass 
of passibility,“* but assigned a guiding role over the world, they are attached 
by the links of a great chain that reaches from the threshold of eternity to the 
corruptible world.* 

The two higher levels of spirits share a number of features with the superior 
level of spirits in Platonic works. In his short prose treatise on the theory of the 
demon, the De deo Socratis, which became a widely disseminated example of the 
Platonic cosmological tradition, Apuleius (ca. 123-180) claims to follow Plato in 
dividing the gods into three kinds.** The highest is the invisible and transcend- 
ent God “who is the lord and author of all things”;” the second group includes 
the celestial gods who rule over visible planets and stars and the gods of classical 
mythology.** The fifth-century De nuptiis of Martianus Capella, which combines 
allegory with a treatment of the liberal arts, contains a passage influenced 
by Apuleius situating the gods in the ether between the celestial and the solar 
spheres.” They are described as “the purer ones: the entreaties of human anxieties 
do not trouble them at all; they are said to be free from suffering.” By differ- 
entiating between two higher groups—divine spirits and planetary rulers—the 
author of the Liber de essentia spirituum may have been influenced by Christian 
theology, or he may have intended to construct a cosmology more appropriate 
to the practice of magic: his less pure and more passionate planetary rulers are 
open to the flatteries, incitements, and conjurations of the magician. They have 
assimilated some of the qualities associated with the pagan gods—mainly as 
transmitted in their astrological representations—while the spirits in the higher 
group assume a more angelic role in their singing of praises in God’s presence. 

The third group of spirits are assigned names, characteristics, and influ- 
ence in accordance with the nature of whichever planetary spirit in the second 
group rules over them. Although the diversity of nomenclature is likely to be 
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primarily a stylistic exercise in variatio, these names nonetheless reveal fluidity 
between the astronomical and spiritual functions of this group, and they also 
indicate their place in the hierarchy. They are described, respectively, as “the 
denizens of the saturnine sphere,” “the jovial spirits of kindness, “the pre-elect 


» «. 


of the orb of Mars,” “the acolytes of the solar rule,” “the spirits arising in the 
streams of Venus,” “the turners of the sphere of Mercury,’ and “the rotators 
of the orb of the moon.”*' These lesser planetary spirits descend to earth to 
perform the ministries of the more powerful spirits, to disseminate the particu- 
lar gifts of their planetary ruler, or to be incorporated into matter when their 
ruling spirit has been invoked by the magician. However, their actions are ulti- 
mately under the control of God, since the author emphasizes that they are 
“adorned with gifts of proficiency; therefore they are incorporated so that the 
will of God might be fulfilled,’ and “the speech of creation demands that such 
beings flow out to the ordered guidance of the world.” 

These spirits share human passions and act as intermediaries between the 
higher gods and men, like Apuleius’s third group of spirits—called demons— 
which are “certain divine powers of a middle nature.” Through the conduit 
of the demons, according to Apuleius, revelations appear, and the marvels of 
magicians (magorum varia miracula) are performed. “All these particulars (of 
revelation and magic) are by the will, the power, and the authority of the celes- 
tial gods, but through the obedience, labor, and service of demons.’* Martianus 
Capella, when describing the lower rank of spirits, follows Apuleius in assigning 
them the task of revelation, and states that “each one of them serves some one 
of the gods above.”*° 

The association of a lower group of spirits with particular divine or spirit 
overseers, to which the Liber de essentia spirituum gives a distinctively astro- 
logical interpretation, is also made in the Corpus Hermeticum XVI. In this work 
demons follow the orders of a particular star (13), sphere (17), or god (18), 
and each is good or evil according to the nature of its commander. The role 
of demons as instruments of the divine will, able to inflict evils on humans in 
their “territory,” is also described in the Liber de essentia spirituum. According to 
the Corpus Hermeticum XVI (10), “around the sun are many troops of demons 
looking like battalions in changing array. They are not far from the immortals, 
though they dwell <with mortals>. From on high they have been assigned the 
territory of mankind, and they oversee human activity. What the gods enjoin 
them they effect through torrents, hurricanes, thunderstorms, fiery alterations, 
and earthquakes; with famines and wars, moreover, they repay irreverence.” 

Late classical ideas about spirits influenced Christian Platonic works familiar 
to the St. Augustine's monks. For example, in the Cosmographia of the twelfth- 
century poet, philosopher, and scholar Bernardus Silvestris, an allegorical 
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narrative is played out against a cosmological background.** Urania and Natura 
descend through the planetary regions, and the poet describes the planetary 
rulers (Oyarses) and their influence on the earth. An intermediary race of beings, 
the angels, occupy the middle realm of the universe and share man’s passions. 
The highest order of angels are “pure, wise, and obedient to God” and stand 
in his presence. Descending ranks of inferior spirits include a “genius” assigned 
to man as well as evil spirits or renegade angels who wander in the lower part 
of the sublunar air, where they “cannot avoid the taint of earthly foulness, for 
they hover close to the surface of the earth.”® In the Liber de essentia spirituum, 
however, the passions and corruptibility of the spirits are significant not because 
the spirits are evil and demonic per se but because of the implications of this for 
the spirits’ willingness to assist the magician. 


The Passions Shared by Men and Spirits 


In the Liber de essentia spirituum, the relationship between humans and spirits 
is founded on their shared passibility (passibilitas, or susceptibility to passions). 
This relationship is the basis for all of the book’s magical operations. Only the 
highest group of spirits in the cosmology of the Liber de essentia spirituum is 
“able to move around without the scourge of corruption” in the presence of 
God.*! Two other groups of created beings are separated from the vision of God: 
the first (all other spirits) is “passible, though incorruptible’; the second (human 
beings) “does not escape the bond of corruption.” The consequences of the spir- 
its’ passions for their relationship with mankind is the subject of an ambivalent 
discourse in Apuleius’s De deo Socratis, a positive interpretation in Calcidius’s 
commentary on the Timaeus, and a severe condemnation by Augustine. The 
attitude of the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum lies somewhere between 
the first two texts, while the monastic readers of this work in Corpus Christi 125 
would surely have had to bear in mind some version of Augustine’s remarks. 

In the Liber de essentia spirituum, the degree of a spirit’s passions depends on 
the spirit’s position in the hierarchy—the lower the position, the more passion- 
ate the spirit and the more likely it is to interact willingly or under compulsion 
with human beings. Spirits of the highest rank cannot be compelled by men and 
do not suffer from passions.® The planetary rulers are connected to the suffer- 
ing world and therefore “have sympathy with passible things”; although they 
cannot be compelled by incantations or exorcisms to descend to the magician, 
they can be persuaded to help him by delegating lower spirits.® The descent of 
the lowest group of spirits to the earth reveals strong passions of violence (the 
spirits of Mars), lust (the spirits of Venus), or simply joy. As the text puts it, the 
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fallen spirits on earth “were delighting in the comfort of their blessedness more 
freely.® The spirits of the Liber de essentia spirituum are therefore comparable to 
Apuleius’s demons, who are agitated by all the fluctuations of human emotions.” 

A second characteristic that is helpful to the magician is the spirits’ will- 
ingness to help mankind. Certain spirits demonstrate an “eagerness for being 
employed,’® while the spirits of Jupiter act like a close acquaintance: “helping 
the space of the living . . . they begin to please others as if they were once known 
to them.” This characteristic appears in other works in the Platonic tradition. 
Calcidius, for example, links the demons’ passions with their sympathy for 
mankind: “the race of demons is passive and not exempt from passions, and its 
sympathy takes care of us too.”” Hermes expresses a similar sentiment in the 
Asclepius when he says that the earthly gods inhabiting the idols “render aid to 
humans as if through loving kinship.””! 

Augustine disliked the moral ambiguity of the spirits described in Apuleius’s 
De deo Socratis and argued that the passions of these lower spirits revealed 
their evil nature.” Augustine’s superior spirits, the angels, are not afflicted by 
human passions, although they do experience emotions—particularly joy and 
happiness. According to Augustine, all spirits with evil natures are afflicted by 
passions, but in the Liber de essentia spirituum, spirits with passions are not 
necessarily evil. The exception to this rule is that the natures of the planetary 
rulers Saturn, Mars, and Venus are described as having harmful influences on 
earth. The passions of the spirits, however, lead them to be attracted to matter 
and imprisoned in it. For example, the descending saturnine spirits are “enticed 
by inferior things”” and “leap around the refuse of dead things.”” This is similar 
to Calcidius’s idea that demons “are touched by earthly passion as a result of the 
vicinity of the earth,’ and that “they have an excessive partnership with matter”” 
In the Liber de essentia spirituum, this quality attracts spirits to the magician’s 
invocations and makes them susceptible to being incorporated into “perfect 
matter” —that is, the talismans or other objects prepared by the magician. 

The Liber de essentia spirituum is ambiguous about whether its morally 
neutral spirits have undergone a fall into the world in the Christian sense (as 
opposed to a descent or an emanation). For Augustine, by contrast, the reason 
for the demonic presence on earth is clear: “they have been cast down from 
the upper heights of heaven as a requital for their irredeemable transgression 
and condemned to inhabit this region as a kind of prison appropriate to their 
natures.’”® Some of this argument has echoes in the Liber de essentia spirituum, 
in which spirits are said to be “sent down from the wholeness of the purer 
mind.” The imprisoned and suffering state of the spirits in the spheres and the 
corruptible world is mentioned frequently, and the movements of the planets 
are directed according to the “yoke” or “noose” of the Creator. Nevertheless, 
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the planetary spirits “zealously accomplish the glory of their office as if with the 
persistent solace of the blessedness of their innate and perennial duration?” 
which does not imply a “demonic” role in the spiritual hierarchy, and the lower 
spirits descend according to the command of God and in order to carry out 
the commands of their superiors. When they obey the practitioner, the inferior 


spirits do so by virtue of the law of creation and with the acquiescence of God. 


The Descent of Spirits to the Physical World 


In the cosmology of the Liber de essentia spirituum, spirits descend to the earth 
in particular “ages” and “climes” and linger in places suitable to their natures, 
imprisoned, joyous, and deluded, creating a hidden world of influences upon 
which the magician can draw.” This part of the text recounts the descent of 
each group of planetary spirits in the age of its ruler and contains many obscure 
images and allusions. I will therefore attempt to provide a limited explanation of 
their meaning and relationship to the practice of magic, with reference to some 
of the traditions that may have influenced the idea of the descent of spirits. 

When they descend to earth, the spirits act as delegates of the astrological 
qualities (or gifts) of their ruling planet and help to impose their deterministic 
influence on the lives, actions, and beliefs of the living.*’ However, the spatial 
and chronological limitations of their actions and influence are emphasized: 
“they are confined either in their climes or in the ages of the world?*! and their 
influence is strongest on people who fall under their planetary rulership. The 
spirit of Saturn “listens to its own among the earthly ones,’ and the Jovian spir- 
its of kindness operate particularly over “those whom they caress through the 
zone of their dignity.’ There are two facets to this relationship, not uncommon 
in magical texts. On the one hand, the spirits rule over created things: “Yet the 
Creator did not wish anything to be without a ruling spirit... . Everything that 
moves therefore has spirits assigned to it”*’ On the other hand, these spirits 
“served their creatures so that nowhere would they [the spirits] be able to deviate 
from their [the creatures’] will?®* According to the Liber de essentia spirituum, 
therefore, while the spirits influenced particular groups of people, they were 
also susceptible to the will of the men to whom they were assigned, presumably 
in a sense equivalent to the guardian angel or familiar spirit.* 

The astrological qualities of the planets are embedded in the descriptions of 
their spirits’ actions and influence upon the earth. Thus the souls drawn down 
from Saturn are “slowed down in an oppressive way by the greater weight of the 
fallen bulk”;** the spirits of Jupiter, the planet ruling over philosophical matters, 
reflect on their deprivations in the lower world; and the spirits of Mars engage 
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“in acts of war against each other” on the earth.*’ The natures of the planets 
affect not only their spirits’ descent and activities on earth but also the general 
mass of humans in a particular age. When the spirits of Venus are directed to 
the lower realms, they put pressure on the marriage bond and introduce “certain 
illicit couplings.”*’ In the age of the moon, a “planet” often used to signify the 
common people, the text predicts the rise of leaders “bound up in the rope of 
the vulgar crowd” who will “deliver up all things for the common use.”” 

The concept of widespread planetary influence is important for emphasizing 
how powerful the magical practitioner became when he harnessed the planetary 
spirits. In addition, the text alludes to the practitioner’s power of prophecy once 
he has acquired knowledge of the spirits descending in seven planetary ages. This 
idea seems to have been influenced by astrological works that used chronological 
cycles (such as the systems of cycles described in the Thousands of Abu Ma’shar) 
in order to reconstruct past historical events and predict future ones according to 
the dominant planetary and zodiacal influences.” The prediction about the age of 
the moon is given in the future tense, suggesting that this age has not yet arrived. 
After describing the seven ages, the author claims that “after the completed lord- 
ship of the seven planets, [their] circlings will be released and they will all roll 
back toward the heavenly wheel,’ a statement that may be apocalyptic in intent.” 

The Liber de essentia spirituum does not make clear what form the planetary 
spirits will take on earth, but the solar spirits, Apollo among them, are said to 
have appeared as powerful beings possessing a pure and celestial nature.” The 
Asclepius describes spirits who descend to earth in a similar way: “because they 
are conjoined to some form of a divine kind, any demons who by chance drop 
down from their kind into a form are considered godlike by nearness and asso- 
ciation?’ But the Asclepius makes a distinction between the gods who go back 
to heaven (perhaps the equivalent of the planetary rulers in the Liber de essentia 
spirituum) and the “baleful angels” who “remain to mingle with mankind.” The 
final section of the incomplete copy of the Liber de essentia spirituum in Corpus 
Christi 125 gives an impression of large numbers of seemingly invisible beings 
on earth. Thus the reader is offered the image of saturnine spirits leaping around 
dead things, while the powerful and independent “worshippers of the sweetness 
of Jupiter” are “like farmers at the time of harvest,’ because “they sit conscious 
of no conjurations.’® The malevolent spirit of Saturn itself descends when it is 
adjured, “gloomy, divided in an earthy cloud.” It rules under “a dusky face” and 
inhabits a prison or “realm of shadows.’”* The suggestion that large numbers of 
spirits were mingling with humans would have been encouraging to the magical 
practitioner, while the vagueness of the descriptions of their appearance meant 
that they were adaptable both to the cosmologies of orthodox Christianity and 
to practical magic texts of more syncretic origins. 
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Stories about descending spirits may have a specific purpose in this work, 
since the revelation of magical secrets was often mythically associated with 
the descent or fall of spirits—particularly rather disreputable ones, as several 
Gnostic and Enochian texts indicate.” The stories of descending spirits in the 
Liber de essentia spirituum link it to a fluid corpus of Arabic Hermetic magic, 
mentioned above. These Arabic magic texts describe the descent of the spir- 
itualities of the planets for each region to reveal magical knowledge to chosen 
individuals. In the Kitab al-Istamdatis, for instance, the spirit of Saturn appears 
in a dream to give an Indian king instructions for the appropriate rites to be 
directed to his statue.** Following the correct performance of suffumigations 
and a sacrifice, he emerges from the statue and endows each elder present with 
a spirit to do his bidding and the rituals to summon it, including purifications, 
sacrifices, and incantations. The knowledge received from this spirit is mainly of 
talismans, but it also concerns poisons and potions. 

Two surviving Latin texts known to have a direct relationship to this Arabic 
corpus, the Liber Antimaquis and the De amicitia vel inimicitia planetarum, are 
almost entirely practical in focus; details of myth or cosmology were removed, 
probably because they might arouse suspicion or alienate Christian readers.” 
A more daring combination of cosmology and magic appears later in the 
Middle Ages in the commentary on Johannes de Sacrobosco’s De Sphera by the 
controversial fourteenth-century astrologer and mathematician Cecco d’Ascoli, 
which merges necromantic, cosmological, and astrological material.’ Cecco’s 
approach has some similarities with that of the author of the Liber de essentia 
spirituum. Cecco places spirits in different parts of heaven, states that invoca- 
tions should be made to them under particular constellations, and connects 
the influence and descent of spirits to particular astrological cycles.’"' Writing 
a work that incorporated necromantic material under one’s own name was 
dangerous, however, and is probably one of the reasons why Cecco was burned 
at the stake by the Florentine Inquisition in 1327. 


The Imprisonment of Spirits and Souls 


In the cosmology of the Liber de essentia spirituum, spirits not only descend 
upon the earth but can be compelled or persuaded to enter matter. Joining spir- 
its and matter is a practice related to the making of magical images and to the 
vivification of statues in late antique Hermetic texts. The operation begins with 
a negotiation with the ruling planetary spirits whose gifts are appropriate to the 
practitioner’s goal. Once the planetary rulers have been conjured by means of 
flattery or violence and persuaded to delegate or unite the spirits under their 
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command, the drawing down of the lesser spirits into an object prepared by the 
magical practitioner depends on three factors: “harmonious matter, an obedi- 
ent spirit, and helping symmetry.”’” The magician prepares matter in order to 
“complete” (perficere) and “imprison” (incarcerare) spirits, who will immedi- 
ately elevate (return to the heavenly spheres) unless the inferior and superior 
elements of the operation are in harmony.’ The text notes that the best time 
to draw down a spirit is when its planetary ruler is weakly positioned and thus 
more susceptible to coercion, and that there are some times when spirits cannot 
be incorporated at all.“ 

In a Christian context this operation seems more appropriate to the binding 
of demons than to the petitioning of angels. In fact, the author of the Liber de 
essentia spirituum tries to preempt criticism of his advice on trapping spirits in 
matter by arguing that this is neither their reward nor their punishment—they 
are simply fulfilling the role for which they were created according to the will 
of the Creator.’ It is a destiny that spirits share with human souls: the descrip- 
tion of the drawing down of spirits into matter is followed by, and implicitly 
compared to, an account of the imprisonment of the soul in the body.’ In the 
Liber de essentia spirituum the two entities—spirit and soul—are given parallel 
destinies as mixed beings, representing both an emanation and an imprison- 
ment of the divine essence, suffering through their contact with matter and 
longing for an elevation that returns them to God. 

The trapping ofa spirit in matter is also found in image magic operations that 
draw a celestial force (natural or spiritual) down into an object. Some Hermetic 
magic texts use the term “vivificare,” with its suggestion that this celestial force 
gives life to matter, and the Liber de essentia spirituum mentions souls drawn 
down from saturnine spirits that gave life (vivificabant) to images in a previous 
age.'”” An even more explicit vivification of (organic) matter occurs in the Liber 
vaccae experiments that create new rational beings with animal souls, and in the 
Liber Theysolius operations that create familiar spirits by drawing down spirits 
into dead human and animal bodies.'°* The “matter” prepared by the magician 
in the Liber de essentia spirituum is not specified, but the reference to the niranj 
suggests that inorganic material may have been used, since this was common in 
operations belonging to this category of Arabic magic.'” 

The trapping of spirits in matter forms a bridge between the cosmologi- 
cal material in the Liber de essentia spirituum (the role and location of spirits) 
and the magical instructions (how the magical practitioner could harness their 
power). The operations may also have had a more serious purpose: to enable 
communication between the divine and human realms and to prepare the 
human soul for its ascent to the divine. This, David Pingree has argued, was 
the purpose of the Neoplatonic vivification of statues, which in a diluted and 
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modified form influenced the descriptions of infusing talismans with spiritual 
forces in the Picatrix and other image magic texts.'’° The Liber de essentia spir- 
ituum’s discussion of drawing down spirits into images and incorporating them 
with harmonious matter is similar to the famous description of making “stat- 
ues ensouled and conscious and filled with spirit” in the Asclepius.'"' According 
to Hermes, the statues were created by mixing powerful “matter” and calling 
up the souls of demons or angels and implanting them in images (imaginibus) 
through holy and divine mysteries.” Readers of the Liber de essentia spirituum 
could also have viewed the practice of drawing down spirits into matter as a 
holy art because it made interactions between them and men possible, and thus 
prepared the souls of the elect for their ascent. 


Magic in the Liber de essentia spirituum 


In the Liber de essentia spirituum, contact with spirits gives those who interact 
with them knowledge of the workings of the heavens and magical techniques. 
The basic magic operation in this text instructs the practitioner to conjure the 
planetary spirits to send down the spirits over which they rule with the “gifts” he 
desires.’ The “gifts” are appropriate to the astrological qualities of each planet; 
thus the image of Saturn (inscribed with the characters of this planet and worn 
around the neck) helps those who wish to advance their careers or accumu- 
late wealth and the images of Jupiter are particularly suitable for those who are 
already powerful, such as kings. The spirits of Mars can be used in operations to 
make regions barren, but a practitioner might also use the engraved characters 
of Mars to prevent the violence of the spirits’ deputies. Solar spirits help with 
government, medicine, visionary experiences, and, “if the Creator is invoked 
ineffably <and> marvelously,’ escaping from prison.' The spirits of Venus can 
be invoked to enhance sex, and by using the herbs and characters of this planet 
the practitioner can make anyone he chooses fall in love with him. The spir- 
its of Mercury are conjured by characters or exorcisms and the “sweet taste of 


profound eloquence” to obey the practitioner and unite with matter.’ 


Finally, 
the lunar spirits help anyone who requests their aid and are particularly useful 
for traveling swiftly and lightly: “If anyone wants to become master of the send- 
ing of [their] gifts [i.e., those of the lunar spirits], so that he might pass through 
with a lighter step, he should write the characters of the moon on his shoes and 
paint the face of the moon on both of their sides with a triangular figure.”"!* 
The sun holds a dominant position in the medieval universe, and the magical 
instructions relating to its spirits are longer than for the others. A passage on 


the invocation of the peony is unusually detailed, and this is of interest because 
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conjurations of herbs are rare in magic texts.'!” The linguistic play on peony and 
paeans (pionia amica peanis) in this passage creates associations between the 
sun, healing, invocation, and Apollo, since “paean” could be an appellation of 
Apollo as the healing deity or a religious hymn originally in honor of Apollo. 
In ancient and medieval herbals and medical treatises, it was common to find 
ritual methods of picking herbs, and the peony was particularly associated with 
the cure of epilepsy and lunacy.'* The association of herbs and planets is also 
found in several Hermetic treatises (the peony is normally a lunar rather than a 
solar plant), but the actual conjuration of an herb is rare.” A conjuration of the 
herb henbane—‘I address you, I address you, sacred herb”’—has an explicitly 
Christian ritual context in Alexander of Tralles’s late fifth- or early sixth-century 
medical work in twelve volumes, which was given the Latin name Practica.’ 
The conjuration of the henbane incorporates Jewish names for God and makes 
reference to the story of Lot’s wife, whereas the invocation to compel the peony 
allies God the Creator with the spirits of Apollo. Perhaps this is unsurprising 
given the Platonic cosmology of the Liber de essentia spirituum, but the associa- 
tion of a pagan god with magical techniques could have invited hostile scrutiny. 


William of Auvergne and the Liber de essentia spirituum as a 
Revelatory Discourse 


The striking claim by the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum to have 
received a revelation concerning cosmology and magic from a period of fellow- 
ship with spirits did not go unnoticed. William of Auvergne, bishop of Paris 
(1228-49), criticized the text in three chapters of his De universo (1231-36).’”! 
He called it a text “that an evil-speaker composed on works of sorcery”! and 
argued that it encouraged planetary idolatry, linking it directly to the passages 
describing the vivification of statues in the Asclepius.!” But what particularly 
concerned William were not the details of the magical practices but rather the 
author’s philosophical justifications for them, which he found antithetical to 
true Christian doctrine. 

William of Auvergne’s points of condemnation provide an insight into 
issues of debate surrounding magic texts and their integration into a Christian 
worldview, especially the question of the status of spirits. Although the Liber 
de essentia spirituum places its magic techniques within a Platonic cosmology, 
William offers a number of arguments for viewing the spirits it describes as 
demons in the Christian sense. They cannot be angels, he argues, since good 
spirits do not inhabit deserts, spontaneously fall to earth, or respond to the 
words of unjust and impure prayers.'”* Moreover, he finds the absence of their 
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names suspicious and the division of spirits into twelve orders (those belonging 
to the four elements, the seven planets, and Urania, the outermost sphere of the 
universe) contrary to Christian doctrine.’ In another chapter William argues 
against one of the author’s cosmological justifications for magic, that is, the idea 
that spirits are created daily, according to the unbounded munificence of God, 
and continuously fall to the earth, residing in diverse regions and natural objects 
where their power may be accessed by the magician.'”° 

For William, the Liber de essentia spirituum is particularly dangerous because 
its magical practices are combined with an unusual cosmology and descriptions 
of the piety of the practitioner, the value of faith and asceticism, and the striv- 
ing for spiritual perfection. William diverts attention from these potentially 
admirable goals by arguing that it is a work of demonic inspiration, and thus 
associated with false revelation, malice, and delusion. A particular focus of 
William’s condemnation is the teaching and assembling of followers. He accuses 
its author of setting up schools of necromancy (scholas necromanticae) and 
teaching the revelations of demons so that they can be encouraged by nefarious 
cults (nefariis cultibus).!”” 

William argues that the spirits with whom the author cohabits are actually 
demons, not only because of the content of what they teach—an art execrable 
and hateful to God—but also because of their descent into the desert, which is 
a vile habitation.'** Whereas the Liber de essentia spirituum associates living in 
deserted places with the rejection of worldly concerns, William provides the 
contrary perspective that it is madness to prefer the company of beasts, serpents, 
and dragons to that of men. He finds the prophetic tone of this author threaten- 
ing, as if his proclaimed piety is likely to attract followers or has already done 
so. The asceticism of this man in the desert is not to be trusted, “for what good- 
ness or piety must therefore be thought of those who ignore such needs of men, 
so many other miseries and so many ignorant things, and they could distance 
themselves so much from these things?”!” 

The obscure hieratic style of the Liber de essentia spirituum is not very acces- 
sible, its cosmological ideas are idiosyncratic and at times fairly impenetrable 
and technical, and its descriptions of magic rituals are not sufficiently detailed to 
enable their performance. It might be assumed that this would protect the text 
from close scrutiny of its deviations from orthodoxy, notably its descriptions of 
sympathetic passible spirits, the trapping of spirits in matter, and the descent to 
earth of spirits resembling the pagan gods. But we need to explain why William 
of Auvergne wrote such a lengthy condemnation of this text in the De universo. 
One likely explanation is that the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum 
presents his work as a revelation of cosmological and magical knowledge that he 
personally received during a period of fellowship with spirits.'*° This represents 
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a significant departure from the usual claims of medieval learned magic texts to 
have originated in the discoveries or revelations of such biblical and legendary 
authorities as Hermes (the Liber imaginum lunae), Adam (the Liber Razielis), or 
Solomon (the Ars notoria).'*! The claim that the Liber de essentia spirituum is a 
revelatory discourse also distances it from the authors of comparable Platonic 
cosmologies, who used more explicitly literary rhetorical strategies (resulting 
in their classification as fabula) to explore the place of man in the universe.'*? 

William reacted strongly to a text that boasted of the special prophetic status 
of its author, the spiritual source of his revelation, and his acquisition of follow- 
ers. These are all departures from the usual emphasis on secrecy and solitary 
practice in learned magic texts, though it should be noted that this was not 
a revelation for everyone, but only for those who were spiritually worthy.’ 
William interpreted the Liber de essentia spirituum as merging evil works of 
magic (operae maleficae) with the forming of sects (nefarii cultus). This conjunc- 
tion is obviously one that would assume great importance in the later age of 
the witchcraft persecutions, and William’ arguments prefigure the violent 
responses that followed the developed theory of a conspiracy of witches with 
magical powers and demonic associates. In fact, William’s fear of this author's 
influence proved unfounded, as the Liber de essentia spirituum seems to have 
survived in only one copy that terminates abruptly. The incompleteness of the 
text may even be the result of deliberate excision, at some point in its transmis- 
sion, to prevent the dissemination of a complete cosmology or more precise 
magical instructions. 

The dangerous innovation by the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum 
was tempered by the fact that he remains anonymous, a successful strategy 
(unlike that of John of Morigny, whose book was publicly burned), to the extent 
that William of Auvergne is unable to name the author or give the title of the 
text. The Liber de essentia spirituum arguably has a different function in Corpus 
Christi 125 from what its author intended or what William of Auvergne feared. 
In the context of this manuscript, copied alongside many practical works of 
image and natural magic, it appears as a text that reintegrates image magic 
techniques within an idiosyncratic but broadly Platonic religio-cosmological 
worldview, an appealing contrast to the efforts of those authors and scholars 
who sought to establish the scientific credentials of image magic.’ 

Many elements of this Platonic religio-cosmology would have been recogniz- 
able to the monks of St. Augustine’s from other works in their collections, and the 
author's association of revelatory success and magical powers with a pious elite 
may have appealed to the monks’ spiritual aspirations. In the following chapter, 
we turn to another treatise, the Ars notoria, which has many of the same “theur- 
gical” elements as the Liber de essentia spirituum: a focus on the purification of 
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the body and soul of the practitioner, descriptions of operations that involve 
fellowship with spirits, and experiences in which knowledge is transmitted by 
divine powers. This treatise offers a useful comparison to the Liber de essentia 
spirituum because it is much more closely related to mainstream Christian ritual 
and theology, and, as we shall see, to some distinctively monastic ascetic and 
devotional practices. 


THE ARS NOTORIA AND ITS MONASTIC AUDIENCE 


Many magic texts appealed to readers interested in causes and effects in the 
natural world, but others fit Christian sensibilities more closely and could be 
used as instrumental aids to sincere or ostensibly pious goals and devotional 
practices. The magic texts I have discussed so far fit the first category, both in 
their stated goals and in the fact that they were compiled alongside works of prac- 
tical or scientific interest. But the library of St. Augustine’s also contained magic 
texts that incorporated elements of orthodox Christian ritual and were compiled 
with works of more mainstream religious piety and practice. In order to examine 
how the religious activities and goals of the monks of St. Augustine’s overlapped 
with their magical interests, this chapter and the epilogue consider texts and 
manuscripts that placed magic in a more explicitly Christian framework. 

In its influence, dissemination, length, and complexity, and in the serious 
responses it provoked from its critics, the Ars notoria is the most important 
surviving treatise of ritual magic.' Elaborating on the biblical story in which 
Solomon receives a vision of God and is granted sapiencia and intelligencia, it 
claims to endow the practitioner with knowledge of all arts and learning by 
means of angelic revelation and the divine infusion of wisdom.’ Its classification 
as “magical” can be questioned, since its primary mode of operation is to peti- 
tion God’s aid with a humility typical of the rhetoric of orthodox prayer.’ If the 
practitioner of the art accepted its claim to be a holy sacrament, and believed in 
its capacity to function ex opera operato rather than by constraining God and 
the angels to do the operator’s will, he could approach it as an orthodox practice. 
But some of its techniques and procedures, and the ritual means of acquiring 
knowledge it proposed, were viewed with suspicion by contemporaries.‘ 

The Ars notoria probably originated in northern Italy in the second half of 
the twelfth century. It survives in more than fifty manuscripts dating from the 
thirteenth to the eighteenth centuries.* The manuscript tradition was relatively 
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flexible, with many surviving examples representing free compositions and 
incomplete or summarized versions. Extensive glosses were added to the long 
version of the Ars notoria at the end of the thirteenth century, providing a 
detailed (if repetitive) exegesis.° The St. Augustine’s library held two (nonextant) 
volumes containing copies of the text (nos. 767 and 1538), donated by John of 
London and Michael Northgate, respectively. In addition, a surviving fifteenth- 
century manuscript (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 951), in which a glossed 
version of the Ars notoria is the sole (but incomplete) text, was probably owned 
by the St. Augustine’s monk Simon Maydestone (fl. 1445-75), since this name 
appears in an ownership inscription.’ 

The full-length version of the Ars notoria examined in this chapter consists of 
two originally separate treatises, the Flores aurei and the Ars nova, united as one 
text that contains a program of reciting prayers, inspecting the notae (figures 
composed of words, shapes, and magical characters), and other ritual practices, 
notably the drinking of special decoctions. This demanding program, which 
is particularly detailed in the glossed version of the Ars notoria, was supposed 
to take four months to complete. The Flores aurei is divided into descriptions 
of “the generals,” the prayers associated with particular faculties—memory, 
eloquence, understanding, and so forth—and “the specials,” prayers linked to 
the liberal arts, philosophy, and theology.* Within this schema are digressions 
on the mythical origins of the text, the transcendental qualities of the prayers, 
and alternative uses for some individual prayers, such as protection against fire 
and wild beasts. The reciting of prayers is timed according to the lunar calen- 
dar and preceded by monastically inspired practices of purification—chastity, 
fasting, confession, and penance—that prepare the operator for contact with 
God and the angels.’ As shortcuts to many of the benefits offered by the Flores 
aurei, the Ars nova provides ten additional prayers that were given to Solomon 
after his disgrace as a sign of his renewed link to God. Following this treatise 
are nine “terminals,” prayers consisting of long lists of angel names, and finally 
the notae.'° 

The Ars notoria has long been identified by modern scholars as a “theurgic” 
text.'’ Although scholars disagree on the exact meaning of this term and its 
relevance to medieval magic, it remains useful to group into this category texts 
that share general traits.” Briefly, theurgic texts require that the practitioner 
perform rituals for the soul’s purification, contain rituals involving an interac- 
tion with God and with spirits who are neutrally or positively characterized, 
and are concerned with revelation—that is, experiences in which something, 
usually knowledge or spiritual status, is transmitted by divine powers.’ I agree 
with Claire Fanger that the notion of “theurgy” is important as a positive term 
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for particular modes of religious activity and their justification in different 
periods and cultures. Generally speaking, these modes can be characterized as 
efficacious salvific rituals enacted within a monotheistic framework that are sur- 
rounded by a worked-out theology intended to argue for their necessity.’* This 
theology will differ according to the context, whether Neoplatonic philosophy, 
Christian theology, or Jewish mysticism. In the case of the Ars notoria, the theo- 
logical justification is made through analogy with the notion of sacrament. In 
the discussion that follows, I explore the appeal of this treatise to the monastic 
collectors at St. Augustine's by focusing on three aspects of the religious activ- 
ity it describes: prayer, meditation on the notae, and the pursuit of knowledge 
and salvation. I then explore its place in the collections of John of London and 
Michael Northgate, before concluding with a general discussion of what was 
distinctive about magic in the monastic context. 


Prayers in the Ars notoria 


In the Ars notoria the term “prayer” (oratio) is applied equally to sequences 
of verba ignota, Latin prayers of orthodox appearance and piety, and prayers 
that combine orthodox sentiments with the invocation of strange names.” 
These latter prayers combined the petitionary power of Christian prayer—the 
individual’s “capturing of the benevolence of God”'°—with the great power 
and efficacy perceived to lie in certain names and words of God.'’ The Ars 
notoria prayers also use both affective and material instrumentality. Repeated 
instructions to pronounce the prayers with great reverence and devotion empha- 
size the affective force. According to Hugh of St. Victor's treatise De modo orandi, 
the emotions (affectus) of the soul, rather than the words spoken, give force 
and value to the prayer.'* Similarly, in magic texts, the operator's strong desire 
(desideratio or intentio) forms part of the power of words to effect change in the 
physical world.” 

The Ars notoria contains individual prayers for acquiring particular facul- 
ties or arts to aid the practitioner’s broader search for knowledge and spirit- 
ual rewards. For example, the ritual for enhancing memory required that the 
practitioner pronounce a verba ignota prayer together with a Latin oration that 
began, “I beseech you, Lord, to illuminate my conscience with the splendor of 
your light.”*? The petitioner’s request emphasized his own unworthiness and his 
desire for the cleansing of his sins and the reforming of his heart. Some prayers 
had additional, more instrumental uses: the prayer for enhancing the memory 
“should be pronounced three times in the evening with great reverence and 
devotion” in order to discover whether a vision is true, or to be the recipient 
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of a vision, or to be forewarned of danger, or to receive knowledge of someone 
absent.”! 

The instrumental designs of prayers sat easily with their reflective, interior 
aspects and devotional use; prayers that appear magical were actually orthodox. 
As petitions, they conformed to the species of prayer that expresses a definite 
request, which Bernard of Clairvaux categorized as postulatio.”* When written 
on the notae, they became images of sacred power and may be compared to 
“popular” prayers that were employed for material as well as spiritual aims and 
that were often written on pieces of parchment to be used as textual amulets.” 
These “popular” prayers (in the sense that they could used by literate and illiter- 
ate people) had features similar to those of the Ars notoria: the claim of an origin 
in divine revelation and the power to protect the practitioner, and the incorpora- 
tion of mysterious words, names, symbols, supernatural promises, and invoca- 
tions to angels. Eamon Duffy convincingly places these kinds of prayers within 
the devotional mainstream of the Catholic Church, asserting fluid boundaries 
between official and unofficial religion and between “devout reflective, interior 


piety and cruder materialistic and wonder-seeking piety.” 


The Function of the Notae 


The Ars notoria was written for the student seeking help with his studies and 
the monk aspiring to visionary experiences, and the notae and the rituals 
surrounding them incorporate Scholastic and monastic ways of reading, seeing, 
and assimilating knowledge. Although I briefly discuss the clever visual evoca- 
tion of philosophical and mnemonic diagrams in the notae, the main focus of 
my discussion is on their relevance to the monastic visionary tradition. 

The notae played a crucial role in the final infusion of knowledge into the 
operator.” They incorporate prayers—mainly consisting of verba ignota— 
enclosed in geometrical armatures such as circles, triangles, and rhomboids that 
are usually connected to further shapes filled with, or sprouting, magical char- 
acters or letters, numbers, images, and words appropriate to the particular art 
or faculty assigned to the nota.** In many versions of the Ars notoria, including 
Bodley 951, this visual schema includes angels bearing crosses and pointing to, 
or enclosed within, the armatured text. 

Visually, the notae resemble philosophical diagrams intended to simplify 
complex forms of knowledge, or mnemonic summary pictures meant to facili- 
tate access to knowledge.” A few key words, images, and shapes, such as Roman 
and Arabic numerals in the arithmetical notae and the names of zodiacal signs 
in the astronomical notae, enhance this impression. Authoritative shapes such 
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as stemmata, tables, and concentric circles resembling cosmological diagrams 
further convey a sense of the compression of knowledge. For example, the third 
nota of astronomy in Oxford Bodleian Library Bodley 951, fol. 15r incorporates 
a cosmological structure with earth in the middle, surrounded by concentric 
spheres in which the names of the other elements, planets, and zodiac signs are 
placed alongside magical characters (fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3 The third, fourth, and fifth notae of astronomy. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 
951, fol. 151. By permission of the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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Michael Camille calls the notae “anti-diagrams,’ because they do not pro- 
vide clear pathways to understanding but present magical characters and verba 
ignota as the route to perfect knowledge.” The incomprehensible elements and 
diagrammatic forms were, however, appropriate to their revelatory origins (the 
notae were received in Solomon’ vision), and were considered appropriate and 
authentic ways to represent a visionary experience.” Most of the notae incor- 
porate circular forms, a shape appropriate both to their cosmological role in 
connecting the human practitioner to the divine realm and to their function as 
objects of contemplation.” 

The unusual iconography of the angels in the Ars notoria—each holds a sin- 
gle small cross in one hand—also expresses the orientation of this text toward 
revelation, especially the experience of a vision. The angels closely resemble 
representations of the angel from the East bearing the seal of God (represented 
as a cross) with which the elect are sealed (Rev. 7:2-3).*' In a general sense, 
this iconographic similarity may be intended to make the practitioner draw 
associations with Saint John, whose revelation took place while he remained in 
the living body and who, therefore, could act as an exemplar for those seeking 
visionary experiences. Interpreted as angels bearing the seal of God, they can be 
seen as marking the practitioner's entry into the elect of God, an assurance of 
his salvation. In Joachim of Fiore and the visionary literature that followed him, 
the angels of the apocalypse explicitly signified the “new spiritual man” Not 
all readers of the Ars notoria would have made this connection, but it is likely 
that John Erghome did, as two of his copies of the Ars notoria were catalogued 
alongside such visionary literature.” 

Another potential iconographic influence on the Ars notoria angels is found 
in some reliquaries made in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries at the 
important metalworks in the Meuse region, which supplied monasteries and 
churches with vessels essential for church rituals. These reliquaries—scheiben- 
reliquiare, or “disc reliquaries,’ in German, and given the title “phylactery” in 
the nineteenth century—are round, oval, or poly-lobed wooden panels covered 
with an enamel sheet and containing a small central repository for relics.* 
Only a few examples survive, some of which have had to be reconstructed from 
enamel plaques preserved in different museums.** It is uncertain whether these 
relatively small objects (ca. 20-30 cm) were mounted on a stand, hung above the 
altar, or even worn on the body (as phylacteries traditionally were).*° 

Two surviving disc reliquaries from the late twelfth century are particularly 
useful for the task of interpreting Ars notoria imagery. They refer to the vision 
of God through both text and image. The first phylactery is from the Meuse 
region and is now in the State Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg. On its front 
is an image of Christ in the central panel, with angels in three surrounding 
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semicircles, and John in the lower semicircular panel, depicted at the very 
moment of his vision of God, holding a scroll with the words “Behold, I, John, 
saw an open door” (Rev. 4:1).*° The second phylactery is from the monastery 
in Waulsort and is now in the Musée provincial des Arts anciens du Namurois 
(figs. 4 and 5).*” On the front, four angels in semicircular panels surround an 
image of the Lamb of God, and on the reverse in the center are an image and 
quotations from the Old Testament vision of Ezekiel in the form of concentric 
wheels surrounded by the four apocalyptic beasts. Around this central square 
the theological virtues are represented as winged figures, including Humilitas, 
who, like the angels of the Ars notoria, hold a small cross.** The phylacteries, like 
the notae, are holy objects that derive their power from a combination of image 
and text. Their monastic origins and the sacred power that the disc reliquaries 
acquired from their holy contents make these objects possible sources for one of 
the pictorial traditions of the Ars notoria. 





Fig. 4 A twelfth-century copper Mosan phylactery from the Abbey of Waulsort, 22.5 x 
22.5 cm. Front. By permission of LHétel de Gaiffier @'Hestroy. 
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Fig. 5 A twelfth-century copper Mosan phylactery from the Abbey of Waulsort, 22.5 x 
22.5 cm. Back. By permission of LHétel de Gaiffier d’ Hestroy. 


A number of medieval authors of mystical works—for example, Bonaventure, 
Hugh of St. Victor, and Richard of St. Victor—advocated the use of angels as 
symbolic resources for meditation and ascent to God.” In this context the angels 
depicted beside the notae act as proof of their sanctity and as aids to meditation. 
Their gestures toward the notae have similarities with the gestures of the “wise 
men” and initiates to the visions of the Trinity at the culmination of the mystical 
program of the Rothschild Canticles.*° This devotional manuscript, produced 
for a nun at the turn of the fourteenth century, depicts human and angelic wit- 
nesses of visions. It is also likely that the Ars notoria angels are meant to act as 
witnesses to the visionary experience of the practitioner. 

In the thirteenth century, imagery began to be considered an ideal vehicle 
for transporting the soul to God, and the cloister came to be seen as the ideal 
setting in which to use and adapt images to foster visionary experience.*! The 
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notae have a function and appearance similar to those of medieval diagrams 
that provided a focus for inspection or meditation preceding the experience 
of visions, and would have been familiar to monastic readers. For example, the 
Speculum theologiae of a thirteenth-century Franciscan, Johannes Metensis, 
gathered together diagrams with a moral, devotional, and theological pur- 
pose, including rotae (wheel diagrams), stemmata, tables, schematic trees, and 
a cherub with the forms of virtue inscribed on its wings.” The version of the 
Sphere of John Peckham in this collection uses a cosmological series of concen- 
tric circles to provide the reader with a meditative path from hell, at the inmost 
point of the circle, to the throne of Solomon in the celum empireum.* 

The meditative kind of reading, looking, and recalling implied in the use of 
the notae is not functionally dissimilar to the monastic sacra pagina: “the craft of 
making prayer continuously .. . the constant meditation based on reading and 
recollecting sacred texts.”“* At one point in the Ars notoria—between the recita- 
tion of two prayers—the practitioner is advised to “meditate in advance [pre- 
meditaveris] with yourself concerning the scriptures that you wish to know.’* 
This instruction implies that thinking about the goal of the practice assists the 
acquisition of knowledge—a kind of recollection is implied here, a meditational 
collatio of what is desirable to remember and understand. 

The use of the word inspectio in instructions in the Ars notoria to “look into” 
the images evokes an intent and emotional concentration on the image, a focus- 
ing of the mind that, accompanied by fasting and the recitation of prayers and 
verba ignota, could have created the kind of physiological state in which the 
operator was likely to have visions.“ In its emphasis on seeing, the Ars notoria 
is evocative of Pseudo-Dionysius’s theory of contemplation or spiritual percep- 
tion, whereby the soul “is uplifted from certain variegated and pluralized sym- 
bols to the simple and unified contemplations.”*” The Ars notoria refers to the 
practitioner’s experience of visions, at one point advising the concealment of 
whatever was revealed in a vision,* at another authorizing the testing of knowl- 
edge received in a vision.” 

Angelic intervention takes different forms in the Ars notoria—angels may 
seem absent from the process of divine illumination, or they may offer direct 
assistance to the practitioner.*° Some prayers offer the required gifts themselves: 
one claims to have in it “a mystery of such great efficacy that it elevates the 
tongue, mind, and heart of him that speaks it, with such a great inspiration, 
as if he recognized that he knew an unfamiliar and great mystery.”*! While the 
images of angels next to the notae seem to present them primarily as interme- 
diaries or witnesses, they sometimes offer more direct assistance. The operator’s 
miraculous revelation of the sex of an unborn child proceeds solely from the 
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power of the holy angels,” while another, multipurpose prayer claims to “move 
the heavenly spirits to the performing of any great work” 


The Pursuit of Knowledge and Salvation 


Although the notae seem to be divorced from the traditional goals of 
meditation—the reflection on man’s sinful nature or the ecstatic ascent toward 
union with God—the goals of secular knowledge in this text are ultimately 
linked to pious ones. The knowledge of the “sanctissima” Ars notoria sought 
by the practitioner is acquired by devotional techniques and is given only 
to the chaste, sober, pious, and penitent man. Purity and the acquisition of 
knowledge are inseparable—the beginning of the Ars nova warns the practi- 
tioner to abstain from sin on those days when the orations are pronounced, 
so that his knowledge may be more “clear and perfect.”** Moreover, in seeking 
knowledge “beyond the apprehension of human reason” and equal to that pos- 
sessed by Solomon, the prophets, the saints, and the apostles, the practitioner 
seeks his own spiritual perfection. The visual and meditative techniques and 
prayers in the Ars notoria represented (at least for some practitioners) a mysti- 
cal approach to God as well as a means of acquiring terrestrial knowledge.” 

The writings of Hugh of St. Victor are an important source for the late medi- 
eval association of meditation, the pursuit of knowledge, and union with the 
divine.* In particular, the Didascalicon, probably composed in Paris in the late 
1120s, links the attainment of human perfection with the acquisition and inte- 
gration of all areas of knowledge important to man. “This, therefore, is what 
all arts are concerned with, this is what they intend: namely, to restore within 
us a divine likeness, a likeness that to us is a form, but to God is his nature.”*’ 
For Hugh, philosophy (lectio) is the first step toward the apprehension of truth 
and perfect knowledge, to be followed by meditation, prayer, performance, and 
finally the consummation of philosophy in contemplation: “you see how perfec- 
tion comes to those ascending by means of these steps.”** Identifying the divine 
with wisdom, as Hugh, Bonaventure, and others did, led to the conviction that 
the study of the liberal arts and meditation on the scriptures should be part of 
the preparation for the soul’s ascent. The incorporation of depictions of the 
liberal arts into ascent schemata, and their established presence in devotional 
and mystical texts, prayer books, and compilations, show their significance to 
the goal of spiritual ascent.” 

By incorporating only the later stages of this mystical approach (and largely 
omitting lectio), the Ars notoria closes the gap between the pursuit of knowledge 
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and union with divine wisdom. In fact, what the Ars notoria claims to offer is 
nothing short of a direct return to participation in the divine wisdom, which 
Hugh suggests only the angels and the mind of prelapsarian man enjoyed but 
which is the ultimate goal of man. According to Hugh, Adam achieved this par- 
ticipation “not through study or any teaching over periods of time, but simulta- 
neously and immediately from the first moment of his creation, by a single and 
simple illumination of divine imparting” The experience of a direct illumina- 
tion of wisdom was also sought by the practitioner of the Ars notoria, and it 
seems probable that, in order to be worthy of being granted “ineffable wisdom” 
and “the life of the angels,’ human perfection was necessary. This is implied 
in many of the Ars notoria prayers that mingle aspirations to Christian perfec- 
tion with the goals of knowledge: “Sanctify me this day, that I may live in faith, 
in perfect hope, and in constant charity, that I may obtain the writing that I 
desire, and, having been uplifted, strengthened, and illuminated by the science 
obtained, that I may love and know you and learn and taste of your secrets.” 

The prayers are filled with a continuous aspiration to knowledge, wisdom, or 
power on a level with Adam, Solomon, or the prophets. One prayer petitions, 
“Open to me, Lord, the fountain that you opened to Adam, the first man, and 
to your servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to understand, learn, and judge.” 
A prayer attached to later versions of the Ars notoria, which was intended to 
be recited as part of the practices leading to a vision of God in the Ars nova, 
brings together many of the aspirations of the practitioner: “O Lord . . . who 
gave to Solomon, the son of King David, inestimable wisdom; has bestowed on 
the prophets knowledge of prophecy, marvelously infused philosophical knowl- 
edge into philosophers, confirmed the apostles with fortitude .. . multiply your 
mercy, Lord God, upon me, N, your unworthy servant.”® 

In the Ars notoria, salvation is linked to the pursuit of wisdom, as it is in 
Hugh of St. Victor’s Didascalicon. Many prayers link the goals of salvation 
and learning, requesting in one case, “Love, whereby you drew fallen man- 
kind to heaven; learning, whereby you thought it worthy to teach Adam all 
of the sciences... that I may be made new... in receiving the sciences that 
are beneficial for my soul and body.’ Adam is frequently referred to because 
both the restored and prelapsarian states exemplify the condition of total 
knowledge to which the Ars notoria practitioner aspired. The theme of the 
recovery of prelapsarian knowledge connects the Ars notoria to another magic 
text at St. Augustine’s, the Liber Razielis. This Latin compilation of Jewish 
esoteric material traces its origins to a celestial book containing knowledge of 
the workings of the heavens and earth that the angel Raziel gave to Adam as 
an expression of God’s mercy to his fallen Creation.” 
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The Ars notoria in the Collections of Michael Northgate and John of 
London 


The relatively large numbers of surviving manuscripts of the Ars notoria—in 
spite of its frequent condemnation by church fathers—suggests that it was either 
well embedded in late medieval clerical (and, to a lesser extent, lay) milieux or 
that the authorities were ambivalent about its repression.® The two copies at St. 
Augustine’s—John of London's volume 1538 and Michael Northgate’s volume 
767—illustrate the kinds of licit contexts in which the Ars notoria could be safely 
kept. It is significant that John’s copy is recorded in the catalogue as an Ars noto- 
ria text with figures (cum figuris, i.e., the notae), suggesting that neither he nor 
the library cataloguer viewed this aspect of the text with as much suspicion as 
some of their contemporaries did. In volume 1538 it was copied with a work 
on magic rings attributed to Solomon, a treatise on the miracles of the Virgin, 
works on leprosy and chiromancy, and other texts.” Although the treatise on 
miracles may seem a less obvious companion, the monk John of Morigny, as we 
shall see below, integrated his purified version of the Ars notoria with forms of 
Marian devotion. 

The Ars notoria included prayers for medical and divinatory knowledge, 
making it compatible with these interests.” Prayers designed to discover 
whether a sick person will die, the sex of an unborn child, and whether some- 
one is a virgin are not strictly requests for knowledge of medicine (though the 
accompanying precept claims otherwise) but rather attempts to invoke the 
angels through a particular prayer to “be present” and reveal the answers.” At 
the end of the Flores aurei section of the Ars notoria, the practitioner is told to 
say the holy words of the orations at the bedside of a sick person “for an experi- 
ment of life or death,’ a reference to the divinatory method often titled the 
Sphere of Life and Death.” 

Michael Northgate’s volume 767 is followed in the library catalogue by three 
volumes containing works of sacramental theology.” The shelfmark indicates 
that it was probably situated close to devotional collections of prayers and 
meditations in the library. Both categories are relevant to the contents of the 
Ars notoria, which appears in partial form in this volume, indicated by the title 
“Oraciones extracte de arte notoria.” This may indicate that only prayers of 
orthodox appearance have been excerpted, possibly from John’s copy of the text. 
In this volume the Ars notoria prayers are compiled with a devotional text, the 
Stimulus amoris, a number of prayers and meditations—for example, an Oracio 
ad spiritum sanctum and Oraciones spirituales—and, finally, works on the sacra- 
ments of the Eucharist and confession. 
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The term “sacrament” (sacramentum) occurs throughout the Ars notoria. 
When Solomon asks for knowledge of the origins of this work, an angel replies, 
“This is a great sacrament of the Lord,’ and explains that it was written by his 
will and through the agency of the Holy Spirit.”* Some individual prayers also 
claim to contain the sacramental mystery.” Sacramentum should probably be 
understood here in its general sense, as a translation of the Greek mysterion, 
which refers to the external sign of something sacred and hidden, rather than 
in the specific and limited sense in which it referenced the seven sacraments of 
the Christian Church.” Nevertheless, the fact that prayers extracted from the 
Ars notoria were compiled with works on the sacraments and recorded close 
to works of sacramental theology in the St. Augustine’s catalogue suggests that 
later readers of this text could have interpreted it as a sacrament in the specific 
sense of an external visible ceremony appointed by God as the means by which 
graces would be conferred upon men. 

Michael Northgate owned several other works expressive of the monastic 
yearning for heaven and spiritual perfection, though with less unorthodox 
techniques than those in the Ars notoria.’”” He seems to have been particu- 
larly interested in works of meditation on Christ's Passion,’”* one of which, 
the Stimulus amoris, provides a useful comparison to the Ars notoria as a 
more orthodox approach to the mystical ascent to God.” St. Augustine’s pos- 
sessed multiple copies of this work; two were donated by Michael Northgate, 
including the copy in volume 767. This composite devotional text contained 
a treatise on the spiritual life and contemplation by the thirteenth-century 
Franciscan James of Milan, which described techniques to achieve spiritual 
perfection and divine union in this life. According to the Stimulus amoris, 
meditation on Christ’s Passion leads devout believers into a mystical ascent 
that elevates them beyond the limits of the world and renders them angelic or 
even divine. Although the Stimulus amoris offers a different approach from 
the Ars notoria, with its language of rapture and ecstasy and emphasis on 
Christ’s Passion, the ultimate goal of both texts was the final absorption of 
the soul into God.* 

The imitatio desirable to the practitioner of the Ars notoria was that of 
Solomon or the prophets, but many of the prayers are addressed to Christ, and 
there are some variants within the art that incorporated meditation on Christ. 
For example, the first nota of the copy of the Ars notoria in Turin, Biblioteca 
Nazionale E.V.13, fol. ir has an image of the crucifixion in its center, encour- 
aging meditation on Christ's Passion.*' The De arte crucifixi, a work closely 
related to the Ars notoria, explains how to receive a vision of Christ, who will 
reveal things to the operator.** When John of Morigny adapted the Ars notoria 
for his Liber florum celestis doctrine, he included cogitationes on Christ and the 
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Virgin; Nicholas Watson compares the emotional rhetoric of some of them to 
the Stimulus amoris.® 

The third item in volume 767 is an “Angelisca ieromancie ierarchie” that may 
relate to the Pseudo-Dionysius corpus, as its title evokes his De coelesti hierar- 
chia, although the sufhx “-mancie” is evocative of a magic text; in either case it 
is an appropriate companion to the Ars notoria and the Stimulus amoris, which 
it follows. Chapter 9 of the latter text, on the offices of all the ecclesiastical and 
angelical hierarchies, declares that it is the property of angels to purge, illumi- 
nate, and make perfect, and explains how men can aspire to become like the 
powers, virtues, principalities, archangels, and angels and replace the orders of 
the fallen spirits. 

The Ars notoria practitioner’s aspiration for human perfection and perfect 
wisdom is similar to that of the devout believer envisaged by the Stimulus amo- 
ris, and both works contain a mix of spiritual exercises to further this aim: affec- 
tive prayers, instructions on the ascetic life, and mystical expressions in the 
Pseudo-Dionysian vein. In places, however, the Ars notoria takes its devotional 
goals further than what was strictly orthodox: as we have seen, in this text, the 
prelapsarian, restored, or prophetic state is sought in this life—not just in the 
mystical desire for terrestrial intimacy with God but in an appetite for perfect 
knowledge to possess and use on earth. 

It is important to bear in mind that the St. Augustine's monks had magical 
as well as devotional interests, and we should not assume that their interest in 
the Ars notoria was exclusively concerned with its orthodox aspects. John of 
London compiled his copy with a Solomonic De annulis, and the recognition 
and appreciation of the Ars notoria as a magic text is even more apparent in John 
of Erghome’s collection, where none of his three copies is found with compan- 
ion texts appropriate to devotional interests. Two copies are found with other 
ritual magic texts and catalogued under “Prophecy and Superstition” (Prophecie 
and Supersticiosa). A third is compiled with works of astrology, chiromancy, and 
natural magic under “Astronomy and Astrology” (Astronomia et Astrologia).™ 


Conclusion 


The rituals of the Ars notoria were meant to be practiced alone, and the opera- 
tor’s visions were not meant to be revealed to anyone. This admonition to 
secrecy may have proved difficult to follow in a religious community, but the 
prayers, meditations, and purifications that were intended by the Ars notoria 
program to produce visions may not have appeared extraordinary or deviant in 
the context of monastic devotional practice. Therefore it is possible that magical 
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practices could have been hidden in plain view. In the monastic culture of the 
later Middle Ages, the visionary experience became “a commonplace aspira- 
tion” that was eventually inherited by the laity.*° The popularity of the Ars noto- 
ria among both clerical and lay readers should be seen in the context of these 
widespread and accepted visionary expectations, which are also found in other 
genres, such as devotional paintings and books of hours. 

The devotional potential of the Ars notoria is expanded in John of Morigny’s 
adaptation of this work, which privileges, elaborates, and makes additions to 
its orthodox aspects.** A Benedictine contemporary of John of London and 
Michael Northgate, who like these monks had a period of university study, John 
of Morigny adapted the Ars notoria following visions of the Virgin Mary he 
claimed to have received in 1304-7. Although John rejected the Ars notoria after 
the Virgin Mary warned him against it, he nonetheless says that he despoiled 
Egypt (ie., the Ars notoria) of its gold and silver for his own Liber florum.*’ 
His approach to “plundering” and adaptation involved elaborating on the text’s 
visionary goals, omitting or qualifying the more explicitly magical features, and 
changing the roles of the petitioner and various intermediaries and intercessors. 

John assumed the role that Solomon plays in the Ars notoria, receiving by 
divine revelation the prayers for acquiring learning and then transmitting them 
to future practitioners of the art. The invocation of angels who will bestow 
knowledge on the practitioner remains significant, but the Virgin Mary is given 
a new and prominent role as John’s advisor, patron, and intercessor. Images of 
the Virgin replace the notae in visionary experiments in which the practitioner 
places himself in scenes and conversations with the Virgin, and the verba ignota 
are omitted altogether. The Liber florum is also embellished with and con- 
structed around autobiographical elements relating to John’s visionary experi- 
ences, but the basic combination of prayer, piety, and meditation is similar to 
the Ars notoria.” 

John of Morigny places the devotional goals of the Ars notoria—salvation, 
an aspiration to the sinless perfection of Adam, and the infusion of divine wis- 
dom, with promises to use the acquired knowledge for the glory of God—in the 
mystical context of visionary interaction with the Virgin and a celestial ascent 
that passes through the orders of angels to the presence of God.” This drama 
is played out within the prayers, which are directed more specifically toward 
religious goals than those in the Ars notoria and are more systematically ordered 
according to these goals, though they offer similar petitions for purification 
from sin and progress in piety as well as knowledge. In spite of the Liber florum’s 
adaptations, however, Nicholas Watson has argued that it should still be distin- 
guished from “true” mystical works because of its “performative devotion,’ lack 
of interiority, and emphasis on secular goals.*! 
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John of Morigny’s Liber florum provides an indication of the limits within 
which a magic text could be adapted to an orthodox discourse. It was burned at 
Paris in 1323, but this reaction by the Parisian authorities probably reveals more 
about the frequency of condemnations at this university than about the general 
reception of John’s work.” The twenty-one surviving manuscripts of John’s work 
show a thriving use after 1350, especially by religious, revealing the limits of 
censorship in a manuscript culture, the text’s perceived relevance to the monas- 
tic vocation, and the freedom in some medieval monasteries to study suspicious 
books.”’ John of London and Michael Northgate may well have acquired their 
copies of magic texts during their studies at the University of Paris, although 
Michael’s partial copy of the Ars notoria forms part of a collection of devotional 
works that seems to have been compiled with his future monastic vocation in 
mind. Other monastic owners of the Ars notoria—John of Morigny and the 
fifteenth-century Cistercian Richard Dove—are also known to have spent peri- 
ods of study at universities (Orléans and Oxford, respectively), where they may 
have acquired their copies.” 

Julien Véronése has characterized the Ars notoria as a “magie de lécole,” 
albeit one that draws heavily on monastic spirituality, and has suggested that 
the glossed version of the Ars notoria originated or circulated most extensively 
among members of university faculties of the arts.” In some cases the divinely 
bestowed learning of the Ars notoria was clearly intended to be combined with 
more mainstream studies. For example, the practitioner is advised to “enter the 
study of theology and listen to lectures for some months” in order to dispel 
suspicion of his sudden acquisition of learning.” In another passage, the prac- 
titioner is advised to place before himself books of the appropriate discipline 
when he inspects the notae, and to reflect upon (revolvere) passages from books 
on the art he wishes to acquire. 

There is little evidence that the Paris condemnations of magic were followed 
by the persecution of individuals, so they did not necessarily make it riskier or 
less attractive for (wealthier) scholars to collect magic texts and even perform 
a ritual in the privacy of their lodgings. But the pedagogical responsibilities of 
universities meant that they could not afford to have it known that their stu- 
dents were involved in such texts or, worse yet, that they were actually teaching 
them, so they would have had reason for being both more cautious and more 
censorious. This is reflected in the condemnation of 1277 by the bishop of Paris 
and the chancellor of the University of Paris, which excommunicated all who 
“had taught or listened” (dogmatizaverint seu audiverint) to nigromantic texts 
and works of sorcery.” 

The condemnations may have made it more difficult to approach the study of 
magic with the confidence that it was compatible with piety. Perhaps even more 
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important, for the monks at Paris in the early fourteenth century there was no 
institutional collection of books at the university around which a community 
of scholars with shared interests could gather. And by the end of the fourteenth 
century the study of magic in universities was becoming more dangerous—on 
19 September 1398 the faculty of theology at the University of Paris issued a list 
of twenty-eight condemned articles relating to magic and divination that repre- 
sented a significant statement of the church’s doctrinal position against magic. 
The condemnation included a rejection of the justifications for astral magic and 
theurgy and of the position that magic could be used for good ends.”* Within 
weeks of the publication of the list of articles, the magician Jean de Bar con- 
fessed to a number of the condemned beliefs and activities and was executed.” 

At St. Augustine’, the liturgical forms and spiritual goals of the Ars notoria 
were prominent enough for it to be compiled with orthodox texts (albeit in par- 
tial form in one case) and placed in the devotional and theological sections of 
the abbey’s library. For monks who aspired to spiritual goals and had an inter- 
est in acquiring knowledge, this treatise contained an attractive combination of 
orthodox ritual techniques and magical instrumentality. John of London and 
Michael Northgate are likely to have entered the abbey at around the time that 
the Liber florum was burned in Paris. This example may have demonstrated that, 
whether their occult texts were only studied or were used for the basis of practice 
as well, St. Augustine's offered a more secure environment than the university. 

One of the questions arising from the interpretation of St. Augustine's as a 
community in which unorthodox intellectual interests were sanctioned, toler- 
ated, or actively encouraged is how far the nature of the monastic community 
itself provided an amenable environment for these studies. Could the monas- 
tery, for instance, have acted as a refuge for those who wished to conceal their 
unorthodox interests or to cultivate dangerous spiritual experiences within the 
sheltered environment of a pious vocation and institution? The toleration at 
St. Augustine’s of unorthodox intellectual interests and the potential for com- 
bining an interest in magic with the monastic vocation and devotional piety 
could have been known to the later collectors John of London and Michael 
Northgate, since other monks who collected magic texts were already present at 
the abbey when they arrived. 

The St. Augustine's collection of magic texts was built up by several donors 
over a long period—into the fifteenth century if we include Simon Maydestone 
and later annotators of magic texts. In the library, illicit magic texts were dis- 
persed among licit areas such as medicine, astrology, astronomy, and sacra- 
mental theology. Condemnations of some of these texts by bishops, university 
chancellors or learned authors would come and go, but in the monastic library 
their integration with acceptable works and genres gave them a degree of 
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permanence unrivalled in private collections. This approach may be contrasted 
with that of Richard of Fournival from whose library a number of the magic 
texts at St. Augustine’s may have derived. He created a separate, uncatalogued 
section for “secret books” to which only he was permitted access. Sensitivity 
to the provocative nature of magic was also shown at the library of the Austin 
friars of York, which integrated John Erghome’s magic texts in a more qualified 
way: most works of ritual magic that engaged with spirits were catalogued under 
“Prophecie et Supersticiosa?! 

In addition to their being shelved in licit subject areas of the library, a second 
significant feature of the approach to donated volumes in the abbey would 
have facilitated the integration of magic texts in their monastic context. At 
St. Augustine’s, prayers and masses were performed in gratitude for the dona- 
tion of books, creating a pious association that would probably have made it 
harder to question the suitability of a particular donated collection.’"' Moreover, 
a system of alphabetical cross-referencing in the library catalogue enabled all the 
works associated with a particular donor to be identified. It is less likely that the 
suitability of magic texts donated by a monk such as Michael Northgate would 
have been questioned when his own translation of a penitential could be found 
on the library shelves (vol. 1536) and a devotional handbook he had probably 
compiled himself was apparently—given its presence in the chapel—still in use 
in the late fifteenth century. 

St. Augustine’s Abbey can be viewed as a center of magical studies because of 
the large and diverse collection of magic texts present in the library, the number 
of monks interested in magical studies, and the ways in which the texts them- 
selves, the compilations in which they are placed, and the library as a whole 
demonstrate how magical interests and piety could be compatible. This group of 
monastic collectors has a place in the gradual shift toward positive approaches 
to magical ideas and texts in the Renaissance, which in England is best exempli- 
fied by the occult activities of John Dee, who is the subject of the epilogue to 
this book. 


EPILOGUE: 
JOHN DEE, ST. AUGUSTINE'S MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
RENAISSANCE MAGIC 


By the end of the Middle Ages, works of theurgy or angel magic were being 
increasingly widely disseminated and defended. Late medieval classifications 
and book lists defined more categories of magic as licit, and some magic texts 
had been written that had “real” authors, were justified through philosophical 
arguments, and even integrated necromancy within syncretic ritual magic 
compendia.' The collection at St. Augustine’s reveals early signs of this 
gradual shift toward the acceptance of learned magic: occult texts containing 
justifications for the practice of magic and the identification of donors, and, 
in some cases, compilers of books in which licit works of magic were copied 
alongside condemned works.’ 

The most striking development was that authors became confident enough to 
put their real names to works of magic. Nicolas Weill-Parot has suggested that 
two obstacles had to be overcome for this to happen.’ The first was that rituals, 
invocations, and signs were not supposed to be mere human inventions—hence 
the attachment of magic texts to biblical or legendary authorities like Hermes, 
Adam, or Solomon.’ In the late Middle Ages, three responses to this difficulty 
appear. First, writers like the anonymous author of the Liber de essentia spir- 
ituum and John of Morigny claimed to be writing revelatory discourses based 
on their own visionary experiences. Their revelations included what was (or 
could be perceived as) magical knowledge (rituals, invocations, signs). Second, 
texts like the Ars notoria and Liber Razielis presented themselves as the product 
of revelations to Solomon or Adam but included rituals for visionary experi- 
ences in which the practitioner could receive his own revelations of magical 
knowledge. Finally, we see the emergence of author-magicians who presented 
their magic texts as intellectual creations rather than revelations.° 
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The second obstacle was that theological condemnation made authorship 
dangerous. Whilst the number of surviving manuscripts of the Ars notoria sug- 
gests that it was not actively pursued by the authorities, the lengthy and vitri- 
olic condemnation of the Liber de essentia spirituum by William of Auvergne 
and the burning of John of Morigny’s Liber florum celestis doctrine at Paris 
in 1323 show how harshly the religious establishment could react to individ- 
ual claims for revelatory authority. John of Morigny’s provocation had been 
to replace the mythical authorities with himself by claiming to be the direct 
recipient of divine visions (though primarily from the Virgin Mary rather than 
God), an approach that later author-magicians avoided. The later medieval 
author-magicians who did not find themselves or their works persecuted did 
not present their texts as the product of personal revelations, and their more 
“scholarly” approach to magic—providing general theories and philosophical 
justifications and producing summae of texts and genres—proved a successful 
strategy into the Renaissance. 

The first half of the fourteenth century, in which the small community of 
collectors of occult works flourished at St. Augustine’s, saw the burning at the 
stake of one author-magician but the unhindered emergence of others. Cecco 
dAscoli, who had incorporated astrological necromancy into his commentary 
on Sacrobosco’s De Sphera, was burned at the stake by the Florentine Inquisition 
in 1327. But those who followed him escaped this fate: the Catalan scholar 
Berengario Ganell, author of a colossal compendium of magic, the Summa sacre 
magice (1346); the philosopher and physician Antonio da Montolmo, whose 
late fourteenth-century De occultis et manifestis drew on magic texts from the 
Hermetic and Solomonic traditions; and the physician and scholar Giorgio 
Anselmi whose Divinum opus de magia disciplina, written in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, discussed theories of magic and divinatory techniques and 
gave detailed descriptions of the ceremonies of ritual magic.® These four were 
not the only authors to bring together natural, theurgical, necromantic, and 
astrological techniques and vocabularies.’ In a parallel development, toward the 
end of the Middle Ages, texts belonging to these genres began to be more fre- 
quently compiled together in manuscripts. 

In fifteenth-century Italy a new intellectual climate allowed these syncretic 
and more confident attitudes toward magic to be underpinned by Neoplatonic, 
Hermetic, and humanist currents of thought that offered philosophical justifica- 
tions for the human capacity to manipulate the forces of the universe. Learned 
magical practitioners like Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) adapted the making 
of images to the licit terminology of “natural magic,’ successfully incorporat- 
ing previously illicit practices and providing them with philosophical vali- 
dation. The Elizabethan mathematician, astrologer, and magician John Dee 
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(1527-1608/9) was also a product of the intellectual climate of the Renaissance 
and followed the precedent set by earlier author-magicians and their universal 
explanations of magic. 

In Dee's case we can make a direct connection between the occult collec- 
tions at St. Augustine's and some of the sources and methods of his innovative 
approaches to magic. This is because John Dee owned between twenty-two and 
twenty-seven manuscripts of St. Augustine's, Canterbury provenance, including 
three containing magic texts: British Library, Harley 13; Oxford, Corpus Christi 
125; and Oxford, Corpus Christi 221.° The St. Augustine’s manuscripts were part 
of a large number of monastic manuscripts that Dee acquired for his library via 
diverse routes, following their dispersal in the decades after the dissolution of 
the monasteries. His acquisition of Canterbury manuscripts was clearly not ran- 
dom, since more than 80 percent of the manuscripts contain works of natural 
philosophy or the occult sciences and have a particular emphasis on astrology, 
astronomy, alchemy, and magic.’ 

Dee’s St. Augustine’s manuscripts include magic texts that were not dupli- 
cated elsewhere in his collection, many of which have been extensively anno- 
tated."’ Dee owned the late fifteenth-century library catalogue (Trinity College 
Dublin 360) of St. Augustine’s, which meant that he would have been aware of the 
breadth of magic works that the abbey had once held. He crossed out the num- 
bers of volumes he owned and placed brackets around others, presumably those 
he hoped to purchase.” Within the bracketed volumes he underlined the texts 
that particularly interested him, notably the Ars notoria and the Liber Razielis.'’ 
I have used Dee's underlining and annotations in Corpus Christi 125 and 221 as 
a guide to his reading, in order to show how he used the St. Augustine’s magic 
texts.'* For an example of his script, see figure 6 (Corpus Christi 125, fol. 170r) 
below. Dee's italic hand is subject to great variety, and although it is clear that 
he annotated and underlined texts in these manuscripts, it is possible that some 
annotations may belong to other sixteenth-century hands." 

Medieval works of magic could be adapted both to natural philosophical 
investigations and to spiritual aspirations. Dee’s occult research and activities 
encompassed both approaches and to some extent drew on distinct medieval 
magic traditions for each. His 1558 collection of explanatory aphorisms on 
physics, astronomy, and astrology, the Propaedeumata aphoristica, is an example 
of the first approach. Several early aphorisms in this work are based on a theory 
of celestial rays that could be harnessed for magical practice, which Dee derived 
partly from Roger Bacon and partly from al-Kindi’s De radiis.'° In a number of 
other aphorisms Dee advocates investigating the properties of natural objects 
and the nature of celestial powers, the joining of things that exist separately in 
the universe, and the preparation of matter to receive the optimum influence of 
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celestial rays.'’ While none of these maxims applies solely to magic, there is a 
hint in several aphorisms that the investigation of celestial bodies is useful for 
magical purposes." 

Dee's experimental approach to investigating celestial and terrestrial cor- 
respondences”” is also proposed briefly in one of the medieval magic texts he 
annotated, the Liber de quindecim stellis, quindecim herbis, quindecim lapidibus, 
et quindecim figuris.” This magic text classifies the four noble sciences as “astrol- 
ogy, physics, magic, and alchemy,’ the main disciplines to which the aphorisms 
in the Propaedeumata are applicable, and groups stars, herbs, stones, and figures 
according to concordances of such things as colors, complexions, natures, and 
virtues.” Dee refers to this vision of harmonious relationships between natural 
objects as concordantia magica in the margin of the copy of this text in Oxford 
Bodleian Library Ashmole 1471. He underlines a passage in this text on how 
the virtue of each element in the operation is intensified when higher bodies are 
operated through lower ones that share their nature,” an idea that appears in 
aphorism X of the Propaedeumata.” Rather than suggest that the groups of con- 
cordances it describes are fixed, however, the author of the Liber de quindecim 
stellis emphasizes in two separate places, both underlined by Dee in the Corpus 
Christi 125 copy, that “proving is the root of all science.” In the margin next 
to the second appearance of this phrase, Dee has written experientia, his own 
preferred term for investigating powers in natural objects through experience.” 

There are no explicit references to spiritual or divine influences on the 
operations and physical effects described in the Propaedeumata, although to 
some degree all of Dee's natural philosophy was ultimately directed toward an 
understanding of the divine.” Dee may have considered the Propaedeumata’s 
approach distinct from, yet compatible with, his other attempts to achieve this 
understanding, including his attempts to communicate with spirits. The magic 
texts in Corpus Christi 125 reveal a flexibility in this regard, proving not only 
complementary to the natural philosophy of the Propaedeumata but also, as 
I argue below, influential on Dee’s interest in communicating with spirits. 

At the beginning of the 1580s there was a shift in Dee’s magical interests to 
the goal of achieving perfect knowledge through communication with angels. 
He was attempting to invoke angels as early as 1569, but a decade later his efforts 
appear to have intensified.” In a prayer recorded in one of his diaries at the end 
of 1581, Dee admits to being disillusioned with conventional means of seeking 
knowledge and entreats God to provide him with “a good seer, and skryer of 
spirituall apparitions, in Cristalline receptacles, or in open ayre:® This desire 
would result in the famous angelic conversations or “actions” in which various 
skryers, notably Edward Kelly in the 1580s, claimed to have seen visions in a 
shew-stone (a stone for receiving and communicating with spirits) and to have 
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heard words spoken by spiritual beings.” It is not known when Dee purchased 
Corpus Christi 125 and Corpus Christi 221, but the fact that the former manu- 
script traveled with him on his trip to the continent in September 1583, under 
the initial patronage of the Polish prince Albert Laski, is one indication of its 
relevance to his skrying activities in this period. 

The crucial role of shew-stones in Dee's angelic conversations led him to turn 
to medieval lapidaries for information about the powers of different stones. In 
particular he was interested in the idea that certain stones possessed the natu- 
ral virtue of attracting spirits or repelling demons. In Corpus Christi 221 and 
Ashmole 1471 he systematically marked every place in lapidaries and magic 
texts where a stone or herb was said to have power over spirits or demons.*? For 
example, he underlined two passages describing the properties of an engraved 
crystal in the Liber sigillorum.*! In one, a crystal or other precious stone with the 
image of a man with the face of a lion and the feet of an eagle is said to have the 
virtue of attracting evil spirits.** Another passage describes how a particular seal 
placed in a ring can be used to compel any of the evil spirits to give responses 
about whatever the practitioner wants to ask.” In the Liber lapidum Dee under- 
lined the description of a stone engraved with Perseus that is said to render its 
bearer safe from the incursion of demons.** 

Dee was also interested in ritual instructions in lapidaries that would enable 
him to draw on divine power in operations to communicate with spirits. In the 
Liber lapidum in Corpus Christi 221 he underlined comments that stones found 
with an image of Cancer, Scorpio, or Pisces were “consecrated with an eternal 
consecration,’* and that an engraved ring with the image of a spiritual man pray- 
ing was good to have with you when you were praying.** The version of the lapi- 
dary of Thetel in Ashmole 1471 had been adapted by Thomas de Cantimpré, and 
had acquired additional ritual material when it was incorporated into his Liber 
de natura rerum.” In this manuscript Dee underlined the comment that the user 
of the lapidary should put his faith in God alone, since God had communicated 
the virtues of stones to mankind.** This lapidary gave detailed instructions for 
consecrating precious stones by wrapping them in linen, placing them on the 
altar for the duration of a sacred Mass, and afterward reciting a benediction 
over them. The use of the Mass to enhance the powers of stones was surpris- 
ing to Dee; it seems to him almost modern and inauthentic, although in fact it 
was quite common in medieval magic texts.” Elsewhere in this manuscript, an 
instruction in the Liber de quindecim stellis requiring that the user of an herb 
named Addal be good, clean, and chaste before God and men is underlined.” 

Dee wanted to use knowledge from medieval magic texts to capture the 
benevolence of God and angels and to fortify his dominance over spirits. His 
reading of the image magic texts in Corpus Christi 125 had these goals in mind, 
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and he turned consistently to the rituals in these texts that created relationships 
with God and spirits. In the Liber de septem figuris septem planetarum, Dee 
underlined the instructions where the operator prays and is rewarded with a 
dream vision after sleeping with a magic square under his pillow.” Similarly, he 
drew attention to a prayer in the Glossulae super Librum imaginum lunae that 
begins, “O supreme creator of all things, who created the twelve signs with their 
natures.’” Not all of the works of image or natural magic in this manuscript con- 
tain prayers, but Dee consistently turned to the overtly religious aspects of these 
texts. In the De imaginibus diei et noctis, for example, he underlined a reference 
to the secret name of God and the instruction to invoke the names of angels 
seven times over an image.” By teasing out the references to God and angels, 
Dee took a rather different approach from that of a number of medieval schol- 
ars and theologians, whose promotion of the category of “natural magic” often 
involved the removal or condemnation of such elements.‘* Dee approached 
works of natural and image magic with the typical Renaissance viewpoint that 
the highest form of magical practice is spiritual, and that this spiritual magic has 
the potential to be part of the pious search for knowledge. This approach has its 
roots in medieval magic. 

In Corpus Christi 125 Dee annotated two texts that promoted the view that 
the secrets of creation could be discovered only by divine revelation. In the Liber 
vaccae, an intriguing passage that contains Dee’s underlining claims that magi- 
cal knowledge proceeds from divine or celestial revelation following prayers, 
suffumigations, and other ritual practices:* 


Ihave rarely seen that they could accomplish this [their operations] unless 
they worshipped the stars, constructed altars [i-e., temples], and placed all 
of their doors to the East so that they might face the great light that is the 
light of the Sun, from which comes the light of the day and its splendor, 





and [unless] they suffumigated in these [temples] with suffumigations ris- 
ing high in the air, brought into them the sacrificial victims, lit candles 
and lamps in them, built oratories in them, and illuminated in them the 
stars that are their deity, whom they address with the address of their ado- 
ration, praying for them to fulfill their needs and they ask about . . . life, 
death, health, truthfulness, food, and drink, and similar things concern- 
ing the knowledge of which no one is firm but their creator.” 





The pagan context of this passage, in which gods communicate with their 
worshippers through visions seen in the smoke of suffumigations and offer 
prayers and adorations to the stars, provided Dee with an ancient exem- 
plar for his own attempts to contact the celestial realm.” Dee and his skryer 
offered prayers to God before their spiritual conferences. In one instance, these 
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practices were given validity by the skryer when an angel was said to advise Dee 
to “prepare thyself, to prayer and fasting in the name of God?’* 

Dee also extensively underlined the Liber de essentia spirituum, another work 
in Corpus Christi 125 that mingles magical techniques with pious goals and aspi- 
rations.’ This text would have appealed to Dee’s conception of religious actions 
as the route to wisdom and engaged his interest in acquiring knowledge of the 
secrets of creation and the assistance of God’s angels. In the Heptarchia mystica, 
a work he constructed from records of the angelic conversations, Dee claims that 
there are three kinds of knowledge. The Liber de essentia spirituum provided two 
of them: “knowledge of God truly and the number and doings of his angels.” 

To ensure the efficacy of the ritual and his own protection from powerful 
spirits, the magical practitioner needed to know which angels or spirits could be 
invoked or conjured and over what activities they ruled. Early on in the angelic 
actions, Dee asks whether a good angel has been assigned to the mirror he is using 
as a shew-stone (An bonus aliquis Angelus, assignatus est hinc speculo),°! and the 
records of his library show that he made an effort to read many works on angels 
available at the time. Unsurprisingly, therefore, his underlining and annotations 
in the Liber de essentia spirituum reveal a particular interest in the spiritual hier- 
archy and the magical instructions described in this text. On fol. 170r of Corpus 
Christi 125, he notes in the margin that there are twelve orders of spirits accord- 
ing to this text, and that all individuals are assigned a ruling spirit (see fig. 6).” 
On the subject of which spirits were useful for magical practices, Dee underlined 
a passage describing the distance maintained by the planetary rulers, but also 
their willingness to delegate lower spirits to help the magician: “neither are they 
incorporated nor are they called down from the boundary of their blessedness by 





the incantations or exorcisms of anybody. But having been conjured they delegate 








lower actions or unite them by virtue of the diversity of the legions committed to 
253 


them and by the quality of the gifts of the spirits sent down. 








Dee also took a particular interest in the visionary framework of the text, 
underlining the comment that access to the secrets that the author received 
from spiritual companions will be given to the person “who alone will be found 





worthy of the dual regime of the spirit.” It is likely that Dee's sense of his own 





worthiness to be a recipient of celestial knowledge was one of the reasons he 
never doubted the validity of visions received through his skryer. But magic 
texts like the Liber vaccae and the Liber de essentia spirituum also created a vivid 
sense that such visions were possible to achieve. Ifa mirror of Apollo is made for 
you, the author of the Liber de essentia spirituum writes, “you will live with those 
living in the light and you will see a number of marvelous things, and nothing 





will be hidden from you unless by reason of necessity it is withdrawn from those 
who run in the world”* 
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Fig. 6 Part of the Liber de essentia spirituum. In the outer margin Dee notes, “spiritus 
omnibus et singulis rebus assignati singuli, and at the bottom of the folio, “Duodecim 
ordines spirituum.” Oxford, Corpus Christi 125, fol. 17or. By permission of the President 
and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


The records of Dee’s spiritual conferences are similar to practices and goals 
endorsed in the Ars notoria for the pursuit of perfect knowledge, as several 
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scholars have noted. Dee's skryer Edward Kelly may not have been literate, but he 
would certainly have had a good impression of what Dee was seeking and antici- 
pating from the spiritual conferences.** The similarity between a seal deriving 
from one of the angelic conversations and that in the Liber iuratus confirms his 
ability to assimilate visual material from medieval magic texts.’ Dee's knowledge 
of the Ars notoria is illustrated by his underlining of the entries for this text in the 
St. Augustine's library catalogue, and he may have been aware of earlier attempts 
to combine Ars notoria prayers with crystallomancy. A fifteenth-century prayer 
book made for the use of a certain Wladislas, probably Wladislas Warnenczyk, 
the king of Poland, contains a program of twenty-three linked prayers, a third of 
which derive from John of Morigny’s revised version of the Ars notoria.* Most 
of the prayers ask God, Christ, the Virgin Mary, and other intermediaries to 
clarify and illuminate a quadrangular crystal so that the supplicant will have the 
power to see in it and understand all the secrets in the world. The prayer book 
includes a representation of the four archangels who are said to enter the crystal 
to reveal this knowledge to Wladislas. 

On 10 March 1582, Dee told Edward Kelly that he had long “byn desyrous to 
have help in my philosophicall studies throwgh the Cumpany and information 
of the blessed Angels of God.” His philosophical goals became increasingly 
entwined with his religious ones as the apocalyptic theme in the angelic con- 
versations developed.” Dee began to envisage himself as a new Adam, receiv- 
ing the perfect wisdom possessed only by angels and prelapsarian man. Over a 
period of months in 1584, the angel Nalvage dictated to him “angelic keys” that 
he was told would enable him to understand all of creation and communicate 
with all creatures. The angelic keys were said to contain within them the whole 
of human knowledge and to possess great power; they thus play a role similar to 
that of the notae in the Ars notoria. Solomon's reception of wisdom provides the 
precedent for its infusion into the practitioner of the Ars notoria; similarly, Dee 
believed that he would be granted great knowledge because it had been granted 
to his great biblical predecessors. He claimed that the angels who appeared to 
him were good because “the things they promise be such as God can performe, 
is for his servyce and glory to performe, and such as have been byn before: 
and therefore neyther impossible for man to enioye agayn, nor unmete for us 
to hope for’®! Dee also sought answers from his angelic interlocutors to more 
mundane questions on such matters as sickness, travel, and the instrumental 
use of seals. The expectation that angels could provide answers to specific ques- 
tions relating to the physical world and its problems, as well celestial knowledge 
and spiritual transformation, is present in the Ars notoria.” 

Dee was interested in medieval magic techniques related to his own inter- 
ests: the spirit-attracting virtues of precious stones, the invocation of spirits to 
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provide assistance to the magical practitioner, and rituals for achieving a vision 
or acquiring wisdom. However, it may have been equally important for Dee to 
place himself within a tradition of pious practitioners of angelic magic—not 
only of biblical figures but also of the monks who had donated the manuscripts 
containing magic texts that he had acquired. His owning manuscripts from St. 
Augustine's would have facilitated this. From the catalogue of St. Augustine’s 
Abbey Dee could have identified the monastic donors of magic texts and seen 
how these texts belonged to collections that had broader devotional goals, and 
how they revealed hidden properties and connections in the medieval uni- 
verse and described relationships between men and spirits that were typical of 
Platonic cosmology. The codicology of surviving St. Augustine's manuscripts 
that contain magic texts reveals a variable and permeable line between what 
we might think of as “natural philosophy,’ “religion,” and “magic.” Dee and the 
St. Augustine's monks who had owned these volumes had similar interests in the 
overlap between these categories. 

It is likely that the significant differences between Dee and the St. Augustine's 
monks were environmental rather than intellectual. In many ways the mon- 
astery was a more secure place for occult studies than the court context that 
Dee inhabited for much of his life; Dee achieved fame and high office, but his 
position exposed him to religious slander, and he was dependent on the fickle 
whims of wealthy nobles and eventually died in poverty. As I discussed in 
chapter 6, universities could also be less secure places than monasteries for the 
pursuit of occult interests, because the authorities’ pedagogical responsibilities 
encouraged a more cautious and censorious attitude toward the study of suspi- 
cious texts. Although the St. Augustine's collection of magic texts is undoubt- 
edly exceptional, the monastery was an environment that deeply respected and 
valued knowledge for its own sake, and in which all forms of knowledge could 
be seen to reflect the divine. In some monasteries this meant allowing a tolerant 
view of suspect texts that might contain valuable knowledge, on the grounds 
that monks were professed to a religious vocation and ought to be able to safely 
handle texts on the edge of orthodoxy. 
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Translation of the Glossulae super Librum imaginum 
lunae, Oxford, Corpus Christi College 125, fols. 1o9r-110Vv 


Editorial Notes 


Division into passages. For ease of reference, the text is divided into short artifi- 
cial passages. The original text has no chapter divisions. 


Spelling and punctuation. The punctuation and capitalization have been mod- 
ernized. Nonstandard but clearly intentional spelling in the original text has 
been retained. 


Emendation of the text. Necessary additions have been made in angle brackets. 


Notes. Notes are generally used to show the reading of the original text where it 
was considered corrupt and a plausible emendation presented itself. 


Transcription of occult names. The transcription of occult names in this text is 
more arbitrary than that of other words because it is often impossible to distin- 
guish between ac and at, or a u, a v, and an n, or to determine whether a super- 
script line over a vowel represents an omitted m or n, or to make other editorial 
judgments in the absence of a context for these names. 


The Glosses on the Liber imaginum lunae 


1. You should know that everyone who desires to understand the effect of this 
book ought to learn well the nature of the moon and the nature of its twenty- 
eight mansions, since the greater part of the uses of this book depends on this.’ 
For the mansions have diverse significations on account of the fact that the 
nature is taken for a mansion according to the nature of the fixed stars that are 
placed in that mansion, so that, when anyone wishes to operate, it is necessary 
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that the moon is bodily situated in the particular mansion that signifies the 
nature of the operation that he intends to perform, and that the planet to which 
belongs the fixed star that is in that mansion aspects that moon with a good 
aspect, or there is a conjunction between them. 


2. And when you cast the image you should name the angels of the part of time 
in which the operation takes place and the name of the sun and the moon and 
the names of the angels of fire, and all things ought to be arranged according 
to the nature of their complexion, so that the mansion, metal, names of angels, 
characters, suffumigation, prayer, intention of his heart, and the hour and day 
and all things that pertain to the nature of his work come together in a harmony 
of quality. For the form of the object intended by the operator results more freely 
from things having the symbol of the quality. 


3. Likewise, certain things, if they are spoken in the proper way, help marve- 
lously, because names are nothing other than words ruling over the nature of 
the thing intended to be made; being taken up according to the property of that 
thing. So also with characters. For from them come the recipes of the operation, 
since certain men say that the names should be written in unknown letters on 
account of their noble significance. 


4. Others say that the characters are made in their formal aspect according to 
the form of the object that they signify, so that, if the object is constructed for 
binding, the heads of characters are similarly bound, and if the object is con- 
structed for joy and happiness, the characters are made in the form of jumping 
dancers and acrobats, and if the disposition of the object is arranged for the 
purpose of love and union, characters are made with inclined heads and are 
round for inseparable love and all the heads <of the characters> are joined, and 
if it is for hatred, the characters are made upright and prickly, and thus for all 
other things according to the property of the matter that is appropriate to their 
signification. 


5. Others say that the characters were formed by those knowledgeable in this 
art in the likeness of the countenance of the heavens’ and this is according to 
the arrangement of the figures of the fixed stars. For they have observed that 
such an arrangement exists in the sky, and thus they wrote such characters on 
their images desiring that their signification should be more effectively directed 
on account of the similarity of the material, and some people have added other 
lines to those characters according to the natures of the places of those stars and 
of those planets of whose nature those fixed stars are said to be.* 
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6. They also ought to contemplate all such things so that the correct arrange- 
ment and nature is placed in all things, that is to say <the nature> of hot with 
hot, of cold with cold, and so on with all other things. Likewise, the following 
prayer should be said before any operation or conjuration from this book is 
initiated. 


7. “O shining twelve angels, both good and evil, descending from the upper cir- 
cle, I devotedly invoke these true and most holy names, that is to say, Soron, 
Tozon, Kabzon, Sarszacin, Baraamin, Kolin, Mimin, Subrain, Tibrin, Kobrol, 
Kabril, Solzir, and by this name Sobroadir Kabri Kabail, the true names of the 
lord God, living, immortal, and unchanging, invoked above, I boldly entreat 
that however often I make an image <with> the name of any of the twelve signs, 
you will be present, pleased and benevolent to me and my work at that time, so 
that you fulfill my desire by the power of the Creator.” 


8. Having, therefore, completed this prayer, any precept of this book should be 
confidently begun. But the names of the Head and Tail* which are these: Baron, 
Aliron; should not be omitted from the prayer. 


9. Concerning the second prayer: It follows that we should discuss the second 
prayer. For there are three kinds of prayers in which the complete effectiveness 
of the seven books of the planets is established, of which the first and second 
kind are described in book two of the moon.° But the third kind of prayer is 
assigned to the burying of the images of each of the seven planets, and this last 
class of prayer is found in the seventh book. In the second prayer, therefore, with 
which every image ought to be exorcised in the suffumigation, twelve names 
seem to be included, every one of which rules a single sign from the twelve. 
But how this prayer should be used in the suffumigation must be described. 
In the suffumigation therefore of any image when the author wanted to pray he 
should say: 


10. “O supreme Creator of all things, who created the twelve signs with their 
natures, may you be worshipped. I offer adoration to you eternal God almighty, 
and with the whole intent of my mind I invoke you by this your great and most 
sacred name—Kabrutan—placed over the first sign, that is, Aries. I beseech you 
that every time I will have sworn on that sign by its name my purpose will be 
brought to effect.” 


11. This prayer suits all twelve signs, with the name of the sign and the name of 
the intelligence protecting the sign, and the name of the work only inviting, and 
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these are the valuable names of binding and prevention. By nature they are of a 
double power, since if you recite them afresh, what you have bound by these is 
once more released, and these are the names: Lagiaghimin, Laialagho, Laiafurin, 
Ubalgavarihitin, Laiazegin, Laiarosin, Laiaselezin, and this is the greater name of 
the lord: Sobroadir Kabri Kabayl, and this is the name of the Creator: Serzaarom 
Thbethos, and these are the names of the twelve signs: Aries, Sataaratam; Tauri, 
Kacdhal; Gemini, Sagrsz; Cancri, Kahdak; Leonis, Sagham; Virginis, Jahodaia; 
Libre, Tasgabon; Scorpione, Bithol; Sagittarii, Uhmor; Capricorni, Sagdaloy; 
Aquarius, Abether; Pisces, Kabinara. 


12. There are also the twelve divine names that are dominant over the twelve 
signs, that is to say, one name for each sign, and the first has dominion over 
Aries and has been named above, that is to say, Kabrutan; that which is assigned 
to Taurus is called Barin; the third, Gerin; fourth, Tarin; fifth, Karin; sixth, Sarin; 
seventh, Sobrin; eighth, Fobri; ninth, Marona; tenth, Maron; eleventh, Garonith; 
twelfth, Taronbatha. Therefore, one name should be given to one sign and this 
according to the order. 


13. The planets also possess seven names ruling over their circles and that is 
the name of the lordship of Saturn in its circle and to all the rulership of the 
planets [¢] that is to say, Kabruthali, and the name of the lordship of Jupiter 
and rulership of its circle Szolbarab taren; and of Mars, Barostakkas, otherwise 
called Barosranicailuras. The name of the sun or of the Creator of this volume 
is Serzaranchos, without which this book cannot have effect nor the book on 
the operations of the sun without the name Serzaaronichbethdfz; the name of 
Venus, Arinirak; the name of Mercury, Sigila. They are dominant over the plan- 
ets and their circles. 


14. It should be said concerning the names of the highest God that they domi- 
nate in general over the whole machine of the world and especially over the ele- 
mental matter, which means that, whenever you wish to operate anything, it will 
be good for you to make invocations by these: Artianodabasa, Anecphemeton, 
Semamephozras, Octinomos, Michamocha, Pantacraton, Abrasio, Tagatan, 
Hamiora, Yeolfuda, Elioram, Miliasam, Gegeton, Ysistion, Anabona, Yoax, 
Agla, Aygla, Alga, Algo, Alpha, Lehem, Ynias, Adonay, Aser, Egge, Ely, Jene, 
Aye, Seraye, Joht, Saday, Arethon, El, On, Ai, Ai, Ya, Ya, O, Onay. 


15. And these are the names that were written on the crown of Solomon in the 
form ofa circle on the front, i.e., along the forehead: Adonay, Anabona, Pangrionis, 
Osyona, Agla, Jene, Johanna, On, and these on the back part: Letheni, Ymal, 
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Panthacer, Primellus, Grabathon, Anecpheneton, Octinomos, Arcianodabasa, 
Ayezaraye, Metuendus, Athanathos, Alpha et O<mega>, Ely, Elon, Elyoyni, 
Elyon, Sadaymiel, Bafor, Matis, Mator, Zamanhephoris. 


16. Since all the substances of things are caused by the first principle, it is necessary 
that all their matter is subject to the informing and impression of the operation, 
and thus in all your works we supply these kinds of names so that the arrange- 
ment of the matter is more easily subjected to the heavenly forms, etcetera. 


17. There are four seals through which the whole work of Solomon, Virgil, and 
others was strengthened, but the fourth conquered demons and it is in occult 
wisdom. 

<the four seals are depicted> 


18. Also this is the alphabet of the planets. For many times you will find cer- 
tain written things that pertain to the planets themselves or to the operation of 
phrases according to the letters of that alphabet or also the names of angels and 
many other things. 

<the alphabet of the planets is recorded> 

Character 19 is lacking, which is the letter y. 


19. There is also a certain general <precept> in all the books of the planets, and 
I wish to reveal to you an image that is hidden from everybody and this is that, 
when you perform the operation of any image, you should see that the ascend- 
ing degree is of the nature of the thing that you aim to do. For what is said by 
authors, that “you should make this image under the ascension of a particular 
sign,” is not sufficient, since in the signs there are light and dark, masculine 
and feminine, empty and full degrees, and degrees that are called the wells and 
degrees augmenting fortune and also others.° It is therefore necessary for you to 
advance according to the conformity of things, and in this way you will perfect 
<the operation>, and you will do the same thing with the forms that ascend with 
each degree, that is, of the twenty-eight images, and thus the judgment should 
come to an end, etc. 


20. An alphabet of incenses follows: 


The incense of Saturn ought to be made from the best roots, such as 
costum, bofor [?]. 

Of the sun, from frankincense and mastic and from every good seed. 

Of the moon, from the leaves of myrtle, laurel, and all scented leaves. 
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Of Mars, from red, black, and white sandalwood and all such kinds 
of wood. 

Of Mercury, from cinnamon, spurge, laurel, the woody bark of the laurel, 
nutmeg, and all scented barks. 

Of Jupiter, from nutmeg, cloves, and all scented fruits. 

Of Venus, from crocus, roses, and violets and all such kinds of flowers, and 
all of these types of suffumigations are made for a good effect. 


21. And if it should be done for a bad effect, make the opposite of all those kinds 
of substances according to genus, since there are contrary ones under the same 
genus. Solomon, however, made a distinction in another way, saying thus, “the 
incense of Saturn is every root, a good one for good actions, a bad one for bad 
actions; of Jupiter, every fruit; of Mars, every wood; of the sun, every grain; of 
Venus, every flower and odoriferous herb; of Mercury, every bark; of the moon, 
every leaf, etc.” Note also that incenses should be made in appropriate hours, so 
that of Jupiter on his day or that of Venus on her days, Mars on days belonging 
to Mars or Saturn. In the same way for Saturn. And understand the same about 
other things in the operation of things similar to them. 


22. Whoever you are who has found these <words>, I ask through Christ 
that you do not reveal them unless by chance to a good and benevolent man 
and, if you do the contrary, may your soul be imperiled and not that of the 
writer. Amen.’ 
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Translation of the Liber de essentia spirituum, Oxford, Corpus Christi 
College 125, fols. 169-173 


Editorial Notes 


Division into passages. For ease of reference, the text is divided into short artifi- 
cial passages. The original text has no chapter divisions. 


Spelling and punctuation. The punctuation and capitalization have been mod- 
ernized. Nonstandard but clearly intentional spelling in the original text has 
been retained. 


Emendation of the text. Necessary additions have been made in angle brackets. 
Explanatory words are indicated by square brackets. 


Notes. Notes are generally used to show the reading of the original text where it 
was considered corrupt and a plausible emendation presented itself. 


Underlining. Underlining in John Dee’s hand in the manuscript has been 
retained in the transcription for the purpose of indicating his interest in the 
magical aspects of this text. 


The Book of the Essence of the Spirits 


1. When I was reigning in the kingdom of the flesh in Seville, a form of a king- 
dom appeared to me, an image of something signifying that what seemed to be 
had existed but was no longer, for, from the occurrence of a forboding shadow, 
I sensed something of incorruptible essence, which [essence], in this character 
of the same [shadow], visible through the creeping in of a lack, was preferred 
to many things in similitude of flesh, which it happened to surpass in its taking 
up of blessedness by the gift of power, but to stand below by comparison with 
others.! 
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2. Moreover, when those oppressed by the yoke of mixed slavery are seduced 
by the freedom of nature, frolicking in the arena of their second habit, spend- 
ing their time in this world in transitory pleasures, they are dragged so far 
down from the form of true blessedness that, however much overflowing with 
a false measure of impassible things, then we remain more miserably in bodies 
immune from blame from themselves, but harmful to us. Nor is it surprising: 
for everything that exists in a passible shadow, being exposed to a miserable 
fate by gasping for such contrariness, opposes those things which are perpetual, 
so that whatever it subjects to its reign it leads from its desired long life almost 
to death. Should you recollect, after punishing the eye of the flesh, anything 
of the once well known blessedness, you would not regard yourself wretched 
by this fact alone, that you have been thrust back from its healing solace by a 
detestable knot. 


3. He who lives in <this> lower hell in the wretched absurdities of the flesh, pay- 
ing the penalty by tasting earthly things, is thus wasted away so that he does not 
become too gross to shed the shadow of blessedness. What do you think hell is 
other than the withdrawal of blessedness? For hell is the mirror of spirit, drag- 
ging the essence of purity into its own obscuration. It is not harmful for these 
weak beings who either put on the essence of passibility in the first passage or 
pass through these shadows in such a way that they may return, without doubt, 
to the first boundary. 


4. Hell is not an element, either in the first being, or in the unformed, or in the 
spirits coalescing from these, since they do not depart from the good of crea- 
tion into which they move back and forth, nor are they even deprived of their 
strict passage, being spirits of the fifth essence. But he revolves in the greater 
hell, who is clouded from the greater gift of creation. There are, however, signs 
of the diversity of our gifts in the flesh; however subtly they are crushed by the 
mass of the flesh, yet they do not completely die except in the case of those men 
who by the particular division of divinities [numinum] are divided from the 
corruptibles. 


5. But lest the shadow of blessedness is completely taken way, having been made 
more certain through the remains of the gifts, I have determined to take my 
servitude away from apparent things in such a way that I should be assimilated 
into True Being as much as possible. I have therefore left worldly matters to 
worldly things, fallen to fallen, transitory to transitory and taken up the incense 
vessels of the first form; a lesser power myself, I have also passed through 
greater powers, and I am made as a man sleeping in blessedness, waiting for 
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the numbers of the resolution to be completed so that I should return as quickly 








as possible to that from which I fell. And I was made a shoot benefiting others, 
a tearful hope for myself. 


6. I therefore conceived of places deserted of every inhabitant in which for thirty 
years I had an image of true light” with these, who having now become compan- 





ions of my blessedness, invited me to my empty seat. So that in the shadow of 





darkness a small light may shine, whatever I have learned in their sweet com- 





panionship about the essence and classification of the spirits and their double 
embodying, from those who do not deviate from the precaution of truth unless 
either from scorn of inferior obedience or from that voluptuousness, which is 
the fool's helper, I have written down in detail to be transmitted for their com- 
mon survival, bearing witness to everyone by the living God that he concedes 
<these things> to none but that person who alone will be found worthy of the 
dual regime of the spirit; otherwise he will be smitten with a punishment for 





such a great crime by the wrathful greater powers. 


7. Spirit is the second purity of the fifth essence or the refined harmony of the 





elements. For it is a substance of impassible corruption that is placed second 
from the first purity and is altered according to the good will of the Creator. 
There is no alteration of the first purity since it is not from anything, nor is any- 
thing comparable to it, since it alone is completely primal and it alone is ruled by 
itself alone. For nothing can feel the stings of transformation except that which 
exists through something more powerful than itself. But the first essence is in 
need of nothing in order for it to exist, since it is in itself as it acts on itself from 
itself, since, residing in itself, whatever relationship of subsistence it brings to 
those things that are changed over time, it brings back to itself something of 
exterior things in such a way that it changes and is not changed. 


8. It subsists, however, by a threefold basis of concept (not in itself, but in us), 
namely, by power, wisdom, and benevolence, and not as a variety of proper- 





ties of their qualities that in us are distinguished as plural and creep up on 
the articulation of the first unity; but since the first and foremost knowledge 
arises from these things that are in us, because the notions of qualities distin- 
guish three things in us, when these notions are assumed concerning the first 
and true being—that is, not in itself, but in us—they designate it as variegated. 
The reason for diversity is this: that in creatures <there is> diversity as a result 
of the plurality of gifts gathered by the beneficence of the Creator, but in the 
Creator <there is> sameness, because nothing is in him unless it is first and 
incorruptible. 
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9. For the opinion of Calcasius speaks against the claim that the first creatures 
were in a doubtful way in God, saying this: “Ts it not the case that certain images 
of creatures that appeared in the first being of creation were fertile causes, so 
that the creation of this creative creature, and the individual things <in it>, take 
their being from individual conjoined causes, which in themselves are not var- 
ied so that they change him, since it follows his wish and from him being willing 
they come forth?” 


10. This incomprehensible cause of beings, although undivided in itself, when it 
descends in stages toward our intelligence, because of the dullness of our capac- 
ity is separated into the diverse properties of the second purity, being present to 
the eyes, proportionally with the measure set for them by the creation, <and> 
is understood purely. It is therefore an uncorrupted majesty with no lack, since, 
being in itself sufficient to itself, it determines, orders, and composes everything. 
But, so that alone it would not be devoted to itself alone, and so that by grace 
it might call back its effect to itself, it wanted other things to exist because of it, 
not apart from it. But, so that nothing else that could be given would remain 
ungiven in his hands, he created things in every <form of> existence, <things> 
that he distinguished from himself in every gift of creation, in such a way that, 
for those who lacked a fellowship of any kind, a form of perfection would appear 
in the fact that every gift flows, not in each one, but in all things concretely. 





11. Nothing also happens to be made against his will, otherwise it could be dis- 
turbed, as being imperfect, since everything that could be made, he allowed to be 
made, for the reason that if it were not made, from it imperfection would occur 
because another nonmade thing could be made. Neither will the otherness of 
this vicissitude end while another thing can be made that is not yet made. And 
unless we run through the shadow of a certain sympathetic similarity, in this 
there is no will or joy or anger, since anything that happens, he has known from 
eternity that it would happen, for he would have been disturbed from eternity if 
it was appropriate that he should happen to be disturbed by others. 


12. Neither do movements pass over into him, who, having nothing of muta- 
bility, changes all things in all things, for the reason that he ought not to have 
given anything not given freely into the likeness of perfection. And he placed 
each <creature> in diverse and dissimilar states, lest by giving <them> to one 
<state>, some whole thing should appear for him. And since all things were 
able to be made, if they were not made, the completeness of perfection there 
would be lacking, unless it subsisted by the limits of possibility. But he planted 
one thing transitory, another perpetual, not for the reason that those things that 
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followed by his command deserved it, but because since the image of perfection 
demanded that such things be made, some things had to be, which stayed the 
same as what the will of the Creator put in place. 


13. And the creature is not able to complain of the fact that he provided less for 
him than for another, but is compelled to thank him because those things by 
which it exists have been taken from him who, in order to perfect the image of 
plenitude overflowing into the rivulets of mortal thought, ordered to be done 
what could be done. 


14. He therefore first created creatures subsisting in his own image,’ which were 
able to move around without the scourge of corruption, and, like lights, presided 
over the corruptions of the rest, helping through the “seconds” of the principles.* 
Accordingly, there are two kinds of things that are found to be divergent by the 
will of the Creator. The first is passible, although being incorruptible, the second 
does not escape the bond of corruption; not only do contrary states correspond 
to these but so also do places. For no object that is sent into the sublunar world 
can escape the perimeters of suffering. Furthermore, in their permutation there 
is a third being that, the further below it flees from its origin, the swifter thereby 
is its downfall. 


15. So that the order of tasks to be perfected may not be brought to nothing, he 
wove four graduated positions of principles for the reason that they should pass 
through to the expiation of the second purity by a reciprocal mingling. There 
is, moreover, a certain difference in passible objects; for there are some that are 
never corrupted and that never suffer from frequent mixture and dissolution, 





but some that, bound right up to their destined end, die when they are unbound. 


16. Yet the Creator did not wish anything to be without a ruling spirit, since 





these things were able to be made and thus had to be made; these spirits, indeed, 
thus served their creatures so that nowhere would they [the spirits] be able to 
deviate from their [the creatures’] will. Everything that moves therefore has 





spirits assigned to it, which perpetually traverse the paths from the summit of 





the Creator. Of these there are said to be twelve orders. 





17. For some are divine, who, always sitting next to the Creator, chant continu- 
ous praises to God, and their power is secondary and they rule the rest and never 
descend. Those cannot be compelled, nor do they ever suffer, because no spirit 
can be compelled unless by the authority of the Supreme Power and according 
to the obedience of the second spirit. For their presence is not deceived and 
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scarcely anything escapes their notice, because the Supreme Being himself does 





not reject them from his company. Showing reverence to these are all the spirits 





who can suffer at any time, because they can be transformed by them. For they 
prevail in every estimation like rulers of the universe, since they are deputies to 





no <spirit> as being their own masters. 


18. And there are other spirits of the third emanation [protractus] who are the 
first accommodated <spirits> who serve things of incorruptible appearance and 
creatures outside the mass of passibility.° Furthermore, these deputies of any 
mutability who are revolving around the sphere of all things change all things 





completely by the swift wholeness of their syzygies. But they are enwrapped in 
the mystery of perpetuity, lest at any time they leave the threshold of eternity, 
but these <spirits> are attached by links of a greater chain, for the reason that, 
bound to the governance of corporeal perenniality, they have sympathy with 
passible things, because, touching the stings of a new shaping, they go out from 
their ancient mansions to things subject to them. And a third power is given to 
them over those spirits who, having been created in their orbits, are at any time 
sent to the lower <spheres> for the requested revelations of their ministry. 


19. The most eminent among them is, therefore, he who rules over Urania, who 
is untouched by the contagion of inferior things, who, as a guardian of eternity, 
keeps his spirits from being sent down until the ages of passible things, passing 





in a slippery way through <every> moment <of time>, rest in the completion of 
a perfect rotation. 


20. The rest follow who, on account of continuous courses, vary* the passages of 
the suffering world according to the agreement of their orbiting to the niranj that 
is subject to them, and carrying the world—that is, the passible microcosm— 
through the seven courses of ages on account of the same number of origins, 





they bring it right up to the kingdom of the perpetual sphere. 


21. But there are spirits of the higher sphere that are powerful in all things, in 
which the famous opinion of philosophy demands to be made known without 
obscure obstacles, and, if differences between suspect falsity and pure truth are 
desired, they are distinguished by the uninterrupted nature of their movements. 
Nor, however, are they moved by the intervention of earthly things, since, before 
the very great distance of their numen, these do not feel them [earthly things], 
nor does the peak of blessedness fall upon them, because, cohering in the cusps 
of circles, they are not separated from the variety of their great number, who 
once, according to the good will of the Creator, by a promiscuous pact sent 
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down to lower things the spirits obeying them, in such a way that, according 
to the ordained order of their position, through the more powerful <spirits> 
subject to them in the windy air, they feel various universal aims of intelligence 
and faith, while infinite particularities are bursting forth. 


22. Hence, also, according to the variations of the raising and depression of the 
circles, attributing numbers of binding to the chains of suffering, in accordance 
with the limits of <their> diverse courses, they thus imprison those favorable to 
them, so that, by the determination of the seven great intervals in proportion 





to the fixed rulership of the spirits, the lives, actions, and beliefs’ of the living 





are altered and the crowns of diverse curvatures are placed on the heads of the 
inhabitants on earth. But the farther they dwell above the passible air, the more 
they are delayed through the slough of the inferior mass by the pull (which is 
slacker by reason of its great distance) of the incense amid lower things. 


23. But the essences of these circular spirits are not afflicted by the inconven- 
ience of association with us, because neither are they incorporated, nor are they 





called down from the boundary of their blessedness by the incantations or exor- 








cisms of anybody. But, having been conjured, they delegate lower actions or 





unite them according to the diversity of the legions committed to them and 
according to the quality of the gifts of the spirits sent down. Certainly, those 
things that they accomplish by the agreed law of creation they deliver by means 
of the flattering incitements and violent conjurations of the spirits of the first 





purity over them, frequently by means of secondary practices by momentary 





appearances. 


24. Thence it follows that certain inhabitants of the saturnine sphere are obedi- 
ent to two <summonses> by the participation in diversity, to one of which they 
run with the eagerness of substance, but the other they deliver with the binding 
of accidents. For in accordance with the eminence of its aforesaid state, because 
it is higher, it helps all the first spirits, although with a slower flow; it excels the 
rest by a certain entitlement of native prerogative, and, as the page below will 
clearly explain, its image, inscribed with its own characters and suspended on 





the neck, will bring much help to those who rejoice in the link of a preferred 





relation in the world. 


25. But because of its more sluggish attraction on account of the more slackened 
effect of its being a very great distance away, it listens to its own among the 
earthly ones, <and> engaging with those who strive to get rich in earthly things, 
having been placated, it obeys. Thence it happened that, in the beginning of the 
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passible world, the souls drawn down from these <spirits> having been slowed 
down in an oppressive way by the greater weight of the fallen bulk among lower 
things, they gave much life to images for an extended period, the first of the time 
[to do it]. 


26. But the jovial spirits of kindness, enveloping the spirits of a lesser punish- 
ment by a certain sweet-sounding rhythm of their inhabitation, <and> propiti- 
ating <them> by a lighter offering, they operate toward the twin inclinations of 
kings—particularly toward those whom they caress through the zone of their 
dignity—and they please the hearts of the powerful according to the satisfaction 





of their images too, by a wonderful pleasantness of utility. In whose second age of 
the world, spirits, sent down from the wholeness of the purer mind, reflecting on 
their deprivation, despised in their lower state all things emptied from the weight 
of things, in such a way that, making one use of all things, they rendered of no 
importance transitory things for the reason that they applied one common use. 


27. Furthermore the pre-elect of the orb of Mars, by a certain blight of dis- 
dain leading their own to those below, when summoned favor the dissolu- 








tion of the human bond, <and> they are patrons uniquely for laments of 
barrenness to be introduced into regions; hence descend what the common 
crowd calls “evils,” for under its general <ability to> change things, that is to 
say, in the third age of the world, spirits sent down in the capacity of mas- 





ters, because of <their> participation in no equality, desiring ungentleness, 





engaged in acts of war against each other; and, just as with a certain violence 
they are implanted in fallen things, so they are very often violently removed 
from prisons by the outer collapse. From this a natural act of punishment 
stole in, so that, by the engraved characters of Mars <received> from the 
cooperation of those spirits, the members deputized to their duties should be 
frustrated, and, if under them one makes an invocation over any <thing> at 
the right time with an ironic... ,* the malice of the second nature very often 
steals in with its defects. 


28. However, the followers of the solar rule, enticing <men> toward having 
the possibilities of a worldly desire, defend governings most beneficially. And 
if at any time the spirits descend to the obstacle of a mockery of a prison, 
however much it is said to rule over them, if the Creator is invoked ineffably 
<and> marvelously, they are a remedy for escaping from it. For not without 
cause, among the remaining ministers of the inferior government, only Apollo, 
having fallen to inferior things, is said to have perfectly instructed <men> in the 
advantage of medical experience. 
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29. Thence it is that the herb that, according to maternal instruction, the 
populace calls Peony should be taken in the hour of the sowing in earth, or the 
taking root of the shoot, and, having written with a needle [?] around its tuber 
[?] the name and the characters of the sun, by the celebrated uninterrupted daily 





appearance of the sun, it should be struck in such a way by the response of 





Apollo: “O peony, friend to paeans, my animus salutes <you>, my mind seizes 
<you>, my soul takes possession of you, so that you may effectively provide by 
the order of the Creator and in all the spirits delegated to Apollo the good deeds 





for that for which I pick you.” After it has been picked in the hour of the sun, it is 





helpful above all other things for the expulsion of demons or inciting the favor 
of important men or escaping deadly spots. And if indeed a mirror of Apollo is 
made for you, you will live with those living in the light and you will see a num- 





ber of marvelous things, and nothing will be hidden from you, unless by reason 





of necessity it is withdrawn from those who run in the world. 


30. Thence it follows that in the sending down of the more powerful into a cir- 
cular course they have appeared as powerful beings on the earth. They were 
not very engaged with the earth, because their pure and celestial nature with 
masculine reason gasped for those things from which they were separated by 
the impediment of bounds because of falling into temporary misfortune, and 
they were incorporated around the peaks of the spirits. Because he could not 
be imprisoned by the similitude of a little bodily shadow of the first bond of 
small bulk, he was valued with’ a huge word. Nor yet did he deign to go out ina 
struggle with the smallest comparison of the lower spirits, because, as a result of 
the changing treaty of the signs with them, he first conquered as subjects to him 
those whom they [he?] also experienced to be unequal to them in the weight of 
<their> bulk, and the masterly spectacle of this conspicuous virility, the bond of 
the fourth age, introduced change to this passible world. 


31. After the wondrous pressure of change of these spirits, the spirits arising in 
the streams of Venus <and> directed to the lower realms, by the stimulations 
of detestable desire of the comparison of each circumlocution of the world by 
a...,/° and they put pressure on the bond of confirmed custom <and> intro- 





duced certain illicit couplings, so that, considering inferior bonds of no variety 





in the reckoning of their enticements, since <things> all flow out from the same 
matter of transition, twelve <spirits> set no limit on themselves in respect to 
the accomplishment of their desire, but they returned toward any kind of con- 
nection of elements from whose injury pleasure had been distilled, and they 
were made abhorrent in those shadows since, by reason of custom, a contrary 
pact became established in the flesh. Then also the rabble blasphemed in sins 
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of the flesh on account of the fact that uncertain acts against the authority of 
the first communicated custom were deviant from the course of first nature. 





The invocation of these spirits is a remedy for perfecting all licentiousness 
of bodily joining by a spontaneous coming together <of spirits>. Thence it is 
that the herbs that are propagated according to their seed and their characters 
through the spirits of obedience attract to love those men or women whom the 
bearer chooses. 


32. The turners of the sphere of Mercury, induced toward the sweet taste of pro- 
found eloquence <and> conjured by characters or exorcisms unite, in whose 
particulate guidance, moreover, they will obey without any objection. 


33. The rotators of the sphere of the Moon, caught by any noose of the opera- 
tion of the change of whatever is of pressure, help without distinction, and, if 
anyone wants to become master of the sending of <their> gifts, so that he might 
pass through with a lighter step, he should write the characters of the moon on 





his shoes and paint the face of the moon on both of their sides with a triangular 
figure. In the fluid return of the final age of the moon, men of indifferent ani- 
mus, of a short stature and feeble life span, will rise up, who, bound up in the 
rope of the vulgar crowd, will deliver up all things for the common use. There 
are, however, three changes in it, one personal, another corporeal, and the third 


indifferent, to which the power of the moon drawn down renders assistance. 





34. Therefore after the completed lordship of the seven planets, <their> circlings 
will be released and they will all roll back toward the heavenly wheel, nor will 
the known delight of perenniality allow any of the spirits to sink toward inferior 
things. There are also their distributions by climate that the spirits dispose of 
according to their dissimilarity by parts. There are also orbiting spirits ruling the 
spheres, and these rotating spirits zealously accomplish the glory of their office 
as if with the persistent solace of the blessedness of their innate and perennial 
duration. Indeed, it is a crime to engage in anything not permitted to them [?], 
since whichever spirits go beyond the regime of their own power, obey them. 


35. There are other spirits who, gradually formed by degrees of gifts, seem to 
increase or diminish the circle of their crowns after being neglected [?]. Since 





these were adorned with gifts of proficiency, therefore they are incorporated so 
that the will of God might be fulfilled. And since the speech of creation demands 
that such beings flow out to the ordered guidance of the world, these can be held 
down so that they experience a certain lingering in the lower <world>. But there 
are certain causes hidden in the first maker, when they are drawn out toward 
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later <men> and are not revealed to anyone, lest the completeness of blessedness 





should disappear when divided. But it is known from the clear proofs of experi- 





ence that the second causes of embodiments are found in the seven inhabita- 
tions of the fallen spirits. 


36. And thence, because according to the impulse of the visions of the high- 
est circle, luxuriating in them by the desired spear of their action, the spirits 





will fall toward inferior things, and, according to the state of the spirit that 
predominates in the circle, they are assigned numbers of a particular habita- 
tion. And thence it happened that because of the twistings <of the planetary 
orbits>, when spirits met because of the pressure of retrograde movement, or 
were brought down by meeting <their> station, being less suitable for ruling 
because of their suffering, they fall down, and yet according to the propor- 





tional positions of the circles all these are confined either in the climes or 





in the ages of the world. All those who descend, however, were delighting in 





that comfort of their blessedness more freely, because, having not yet expe- 
rienced the opression of their imprisonment, they were either dissolved into 
fear when they were astonished or into the joy of expectation. For the truth 
of blessedness does not fall on him who would hope to become something 








other than he is, and who stands neither for himself; he is not aware of his 





perseverance. 


37. Three things are necessary for the drawing down [intencionem] of a spirit: har- 





monious matter, an obedient spirit, and helping symmetry. For the spirit is not 








joined to other matter unless he who bears the image of the whole world confines 





in himself that whole instrument, whatever brings in the members deputized for 
fulfilling <anything>. Thence it happens that certain spirits, by a certain eagerness 
for being employed, help nature, which is also urging them on, because, moreover, 





in certain <spirits> who, according to the yoke of nature, are unable to be enclosed, 
having finished their course, it is discovered in this that the willing spirits either 
appear as visions or are enveloped in the bodies allotted to the guidance of others. 


38. Yet if matter does not complete <spirit> perfectly, then it is not possible for 
the spirit to be imprisoned, because such a suffering nature cannot be established 
unless by chains sufficient for the limit of confinement. Moreover, while a spirit is 
strong, being obedient to the circles, it cannot be incorporated. Thence it is that 
younger <spirits> were sent to inferior <men> for a fixed diversity of times at the 
time when the <spirits> orbiting in their circles were allured more strongly. Also, 
a proportional binding together [compago] is desired, since, unless the inferior 
state harmonizes with the superior, the fallen immediately elevate. 
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39. A certain question creeps in that is to be unbound from the bond of doubt, 
namely, <the inquiry> by whom and by what reason they are incorporated, 
whether on account of their punishment or their reward. But the argument of a 
reward does not have a place, since no one can merit anything if the use of the 
word merit is unsullied, since all things come into being from that end from 
which they take their beginning and into which by joining together they return. 
Nor should you think that it is a punishment, if everything merits its own use 








according to the goodwill of the Creator, unless anyone by chance claims that 





punishment is the diminishing or privation of those things by which <men> are 
made blessed, who once enjoyed the very height of blessedness. But the spirits 
are elevated so that they should ascend without being delayed after they have 
thrown off the places of suffering. But they deserve the reason of the intelligence 
of mortal men, since they do not deviate from the paths set for them by the 
Creator. 


40. But there is one thing that, in the beginning, when it enters the madnesses 
of the prison, seems to be of no discretion, unless because disturbed by the new 
yoke of the passible mass, she [the soul] is so clouded over by a sleep of blind- 
ness that, while she is in the prison, she is not able to realize anything except 
through the exercise of the instrument. For if she recollects what she had seen 
in the beginning, she would avoid the disgrace of her own prison immediately. 


41. But when she is given over completely to the ruling of her parts, like the 
shoot of a new creation she grows stronger in the body, in such a way that she 
does not think she can be or could have been or could be without a body, and by 
the sweet progress of subsisting so that she might protract the length of time of 
her existing, she perpetually serves the body, living with it. She begins to make 
progress through the intervals of moments, at that time when, having experi- 
enced those instruments in such a way, she extends to the things outside so that 
she makes progress in the contemplation of them. But if the excess of a muddy 
stain is so great that she completely orders things there so that she should not 
grieve over the punishments of the tarnished resolution, she creeps through the 
stages of the corporeal bulk in such a way that she can never alienate herself 
from their rulership. 


42. Thence it is, however, that in every joining of this kind new species creep 
in, sticking to each joining, such as the fear of dissolution, a certain desire for 
exterior things, and so on; those who concentrate more on that place to which 
the dragging by the ropes of a more impure flesh creeps, nonetheless still cannot 
be let go, since from the beginning of its existence the soul does not remember, 
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so that it should choose to be released from the pressure of the prison. For when 
it enters a sphere of new growth through intricate channels, leading forth life for 
herself, she is so joyful in the process of the machine that she does not under- 
stand it to be only an instrument, as if she is poisoned by a fountain of a flawed 
contiguity. 


43. For there is quite a lot of variety in the sending in of the spirits according to 





the veils of speeches; they should be composed so that the manifold boldness of 





the untutored may not try any evil according to the involucra. 


44. The spirit of the saturnine sphere when it is adjured descends, gloomy, 
divided in an earthy cloud, giving counsel to its closest in a slightly pressurizing 
way because of its stock of malevolence, so shaving like a blunt razor under the 
cloak of passible things, subjecting its neighbors to continuous idleness. It car- 
ries along those similar to itself like a hiding place [?]. It rules under a dusky 
face because it adapts to itself the whole rotating device of earthly things. It is 
held back in the desired bulk of the new creation, by as much as the height from 
which it flowed, so much is it slowed down, having been enticed by inferior 
things. It has as its seat not the sign of a gift but, in the way of a harmful habita- 
tion, in a prison to which it is bound by a knot of such a great chain that retro- 
gressing may be a punishment for it, since it seems to it to be a departure. This 
spirit inhabits a realm of shadows and turns to itself the laws of its new habit 
with a continuous and perpetual page of hiding. 


45. The worshippers of the sweetness of Jupiter descend, not being alienated 
from him, <but> returning into him. Let them have a crown of glory! A bond is 
not known to them that they do not release by common participation. They are 
enticed by the flattering words of nature, and they do not injure where <there 
is> consolation of numbers. They harm no one since almost all of them run 
with a light motion back to their roots by the reintegration of the broadenings 
of <their> intelligence, nor do they leap around the refuse of dead things as do 
the saturnine spirits but, helping the space of the living, in accordance with the 





limits of numbers, they begin to please others as if they were once known <to 





them>. Nor are they made slow around harmful bodies because of their light 
breathings, but <are> of the integral proportion of stags and their horns. Like 
farmers at the time of harvest, they sit conscious of no conjurations, because 
spirits of inferior obedience are rarely found among their kind. They swim in 
the waters of the lord, and do not think about the making of the dissolution. 
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4. The library room was created in the late thirteenth century, probably on the first floor 
of a building south of the chapter house. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, 
Ix-lxi; Richard Gem et al., eds., The English Heritage Book of St Augustine’s Abbey (London: 
English Heritage, 1997), 124-25; and BB, 1:xci-cii. 

5. BB, 1:xcvii. 

6. Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries, 96; BB, 1:li-lii, xcix-c. 

7. See BB, 1:1-li, lvi, xxx-Ixxxii, where the potential role of other abbots in this policy 
is also discussed. 

8. William A. Pantin, Documents Illustrating the Activities of the General and Provincial 
Chapters of the English Black Monks (1215-1540), 3 vols. (London: Royal Historical Society, 
1931), 3:60-92; Thorne, Chronica de rebus gestis abbatum, chap. 26; V. H. Galbraith, “New 
Documents About Gloucester College,” in Snappe’s Formulary and Other Records, ed. 
Herbert E. Salter (Oxford: History Society, 1924), 336-86. 

9. In 1308-1310 and 1320, the Benedictine monk Johannes de Sancto Germano/Jean de 
Saint Germain, who had studied at Oxford and acquired his doctorate in theology at Paris, 
was asked to lecture at St. Augustine's. Emden, Biographical Register, 2:1626; Thomas Sullivan, 
Benedictine Monks at the University of Paris, AD 1229-1500 (Leiden: Brill, 1995), 311-12. 

10. William Thornes chronicle survives in two manuscripts: BL, Add. 53710, and 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 189. It is edited by Roger Twysden in Historiae 
Anglicanae Scriptores 10 (London, 1652), cols. 1753-2202, and translated by 
A. H. Davis (1934) using Cambridge, Corpus Christi 189 only. The Cambridge manuscript 
has a fuller and earlier, or at least a more accurate, version of the chronicle. Twysden’s and 
Davis’s chapter numbers follow this manuscript, and I use them in this book. 

11. “Et ut in diversis libris quandoque studendo operam darent, capellam in dormitorio 
cum studiis eidem annexis ad maximum commoditatem construxit.” Thorne, Chronica de 
rebus gestis abbatum, chap. 27, col. 1935. 

12. Ibid., chap. 27. 

13. The St. Augustine’s customary survives in BL, Cotton Faustina C. xii, an incomplete 
manuscript that brings together a number of separate compilations on the discipline, uses, 
and religious services of St. Augustine's. 

14. Thorne, Chronica de rebus gestis abbatum, chap. 31, col. 2008; Customary of the 
Benedictine Monasteries, 1:39. This reiterated a previous provision of 1274; see BB, 1:1xxxi. 

15. Barker-Benfield points out that Findon’s reign produced the highest number of 
present and future monastic donors. BB, 1:1xxxii. 

16. On the evidence of personal commissions by St. Augustine’s monks and acquisitions 
outside the monastery, see BB, 1:]xiii-lxix. 

17. BB, 1:95-96, notes several surviving manuscripts of St. Augustine’s provenance that 
do not appear to have been recorded in the catalogue, including an alchemical collection 
(BL, Sloane 1754) and a quire of magic texts (BL, Harley 80, fols. 75r-84r). 

18. Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries, 1:362. 

19. The evidence for this in the case of vol. 1277 is discussed below. 

20. On this exemption and the quarrels with the archbishop of Canterbury over it, see 
Eric John, “The Litigation of an Exempt House: St Augustine’s, Canterbury, 1182-1237,” 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 39 (1956-57): 390-415. 
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21. Thorne, Chronica de rebus gestis abbatum, chap. 35, col. 2054. 

22. Ibid., chap. 27, col. 1937; Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries, 1:40, 62. For 
other examples of luxury and laxity at St. Augustine’s, see Thorne, Chronicle of Saint 
Augustine’ Abbey, xlviii-liii. 

23. Customary of the Benedictine Monasteries, 1:156, 439. 

24. Ibid., 1:207, 161-62 (writing), and 160 (novices’ reading matter). 

25. The evidence comes from rules concerning the effects of dead monks: “Vasa vitrea, 
erea, stannea, plumbea, terrea, lignea et alia utencilia ferrea, species in pulvere, electuaria 
et alia huiusmodi quae pertinent ad medicinam, infirmarius recipiet” Ibid., 1:362. 
On monastic infirmaries, see Barbara F. Harvey, Living and Dying in England, 1100-1540: 
The Monastic Experience (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), esp. 81-112. 

26. The large metal-casting pit was on the south side of the abbey’s outer court from 
the second half of the thirteenth century. P. Bennett, “Recent Excavations at St Augustine's 
Abbey, c. 1300-1500,” Archaeologica Cantiana 103 (1986): 92-93. 

27. Although essential features, plumbaria rarely appear in monastic records. 

28. Jonathan J. G. Alexander and Paul Binski, eds., Age of Chivalry: Art in Plantagenet 
England, 1200-1400 (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 1987), 399 and plate 460. 

29. “Pilgrim Souvenirs,’ ibid., 218-22. See p. 400 for an account of the gold seal matrix 
made for the abbey by the goldsmith Nigel, whose close connection with the abbey is 
indicated by the fact that he witnessed one of their charters. Thomas Elmham, a late 
fourteenth- to early fifteenth-century chronicler of St. Augustine's, mentions another 
goldsmith called Reginald who donated land to the abbey in 1286. Charles L. Feltoe, Three 
Canterbury Kalendars (London: Harrison and Sons, 1922), 23. 

30. Craft and other technical recipes can be found in vols. 415 (BL, Royal 7 D. IJ), 1547, 
and 1599 (now Cambridge, Trinity College R.14.30 [903], and BL, Egerton 823 and 840A). 
The medical and alchemical sections of the library were extensive, and nonextant 
manuscripts are likely to have contained a number of uncatalogued recipes. 

31. “Experimenta Episcopi Roffensis. Secundum Magistrum Lucam de Mallyng” 
CC 125, fols. 1451-1471. 

32. BB, 2:1297. Barker-Benfield found records of Mallings at Rochester, but no Luke. 

33. Cambridge, University Library, Kk.vi.30. This medical and alchemical miscellany 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries refers to “dom [?] John Ledis, monke of 
Canterbury and William Gold dwellyng by ye abbey gat of ye same town” on a folio 
of alchemical recipes (fol. 138v). John Ledys (Ledes, Ledis) was a monk at Canterbury 
Cathedral Priory in the fifteenth century who left after some unnamed misdemeanor. 
Joan Greatrex, Biographical Register of the English Cathedral Priories of the Province of 
Canterbury (c. 1066 to 1590) (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1997), 220. I am grateful to Peter 
Jones for this reference. On monks and the practice of alchemy generally, see Wilfrid 
Theisen, “The Attraction of Alchemy for Monks and Friars in the Thirteenth to Fourteenth 
Centuries, American Benedictine Review 46 (1995): 239-53. 

34. Thorne was an unsuccessful candidate for the abbacy in 1375. The account of this 
election is given in Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 301. See Thorne’s Chronicle of Saint 
Augustine’s Abbey, xxxiv—xxxv. 

35. Between 1334 and 1348 there were four different abbots at St. Augustine's. In 1346 
the king himself wrote to the pope asking him to ratify the monks’ choice of abbot without 
the candidate's having to travel to the papal court, on account of the poverty of the abbey. 
Thorne, Chronica de rebus gestis abbatum, chap. 38, col. 2082. 

36. On the proliferation of magical practices, practitioners, and accusations in highly 
competitive contexts, see Peter Brown, “Sorcery, Demons, and the Rise of Christianity,” in 
Brown, Religion and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine (London: Faber and Faber, 1972), 
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119-46; and for the late medieval court context, see Peters, Magician, the Witch, and the 
Law, 112-37; and Veenstra, Magic and Divination, chap. 2. 

37. This episode does not appear in the shorter version of Thorne’s chronicle, BL, 
Add. 53710. 

38. “Arte nigromantica et aliis operibus quamquam illicitis multociens adhibitis.” 
Thorne, Chronica de rebus gestis abbatum, chap 40, col. 2146. All translations are my own 
unless otherwise noted. 

39. Vol. 1491. The practice of divination and magic was usually the subject of an 
accusation rather than an admission. Thomas Becket’s adversaries had accused the monks 
of Canterbury Cathedral of performing the miracles associated with his name by means of 
magical incantations and diabolical arts. James C. Robertson, ed., Materials for the History 
of Archbishop Thomas Becket (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1875-85), 2:11, 
43,91. 

40. The popularity of this use of magic texts is shown by the copy of the Liber imaginum 
lunae in CC 125 (fols. 61r-67r), where an operation to bind a thief (fol. 64r) is underlined 
(probably by John Dee). 

41. Charles Burnett, “The Translating Activity in Medieval Spain,’ in The Legacy of 
Muslim Spain, ed. Salma Khadra Jayyusi (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 1036-58. On Alfonso, see 
Astromagia, ed. dAgostino; Garcia Avilés, “Alfonso X y el Liber Razielis”; and Weill-Parot, 
“Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 123-38. 

42. Pingree, “Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts, 94, 97. 

43. “Sole existente in tercia facie leonis fiat ymago cuius posterior medietas sit leonis 
in sole purissimo, luna non aspiciente sextam domum, et dominus ascendentis non 
aspiciat saturnum nec recedat ab eo, postea differatur lamina pro omni egritudine renum. 
Sed prius sculpatur dicta ymago in manubrio calibis, deinde fiat impressio super dictam 
laminam cum bono ictu in dicta hora.” CC 125, fol. 77v. This is the first paragraph of 
the De duodecim imaginibus Hermetis, which often traveled separately, and which achieved 
a wider dissemination than the complete text. On this work, see L-PC, 52-53; and Weill- 
Parot, “Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 477-96. In this book I usually translate the 
term “ymago” as “image,” though “talisman” would be an equally appropriate translation. 
In the context of medieval works of image magic, both words refer to an object into which 
power has been transferred by the magical operation in order to transform it into an 
instrument of magical action. A decan is any of the three divisions of ten degrees in a 
zodiac sign. 

44. Delmas, “Médailles astrologiques et talismaniques,’ 449-54 and n. 48. 

45. Vols. 1274 (New York, New York Academy of Medicine, MS Safe), 1145 (CC 248), 
and 1277 (CC 125) have been linked to Richard of Fournival on the basis of some of their 
contents. Pingree, “Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts,” 80-81, 85-86. 

46. William of Auvergne claims to have seen and handled books of magic as a young 
student in Paris in the late twelfth century (De legibus, chaps. 25 and 26), and Roger 
Bacon complained of the circulation of Pseudo-Solomonic works in the 1260s (De secretis 
operibus artis et naturae, et de nullitate magiae, chaps. 2 and 3). The condemnation of 
magic by Etienne Tempier, bishop of Paris, in March 1277 is discussed below. 

47. On Adam, see Emden, Donors of Books, 5, 27n39, and BB, vol. 3, index 5, 2283. 
On William de Clara, see Emden, Donors of Books, 8-9; Knorr, “Two Medieval Monks,’ 
280; and BB, 3:1879-82. 

48. Vols. 1114 and M1841b. The relationship between Platonic cosmology and magic 
texts is discussed in chapter 5. 

49. See vols. 758 (now BnfF, lat. 873, ca. 1160-80) and 1557. Adam’s particular interest 
in sermons (found in his vols. 675, 692, and 1556) has led to the suggestion that he adapted 
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stories of natural wonders for sermon exempla. See Ron Baxter, Bestiaries and Their Users 
in the Middle Ages (London: Sutton, 1998), 199. It should be noted, however, that Barker- 
Benfield has rejected Baxter's attribution of Laud Misc. 247 and OBL, Douce 88, pt. A to 
St. Augustine's provenance, which makes it harder to argue that the abbey was a center for 
such sermon adaptation: BB, 3:1834. For sermons referring to natural wonders, see also 
Lynn Thorndike, “The Properties of Things of Nature Adapted to Sermons,’ Medievalia et 
Humanistica 12 (1958): 78-83; BB, 3:1834. 

50. These lapidaries are present in vol. 758, for which see BB, 2:809-11. Eight other 
lapidaries were present in St. Augustine's vols. 895, 1170, 758, 1240, and 1245 (extant MSS), 
and 945, 1236, and 1557 (nonextant MSS). 

51. On the relationship of this lapidary to magic, see Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 
122-24. 

52. OBL, Douce 88, fols. 68r—154r (Part E, 1240-60). 

53. OBL, Douce 88, fols. 116v-121r (Part E, 1240-60). The passage on magic derives 
from the Policraticus, bk. 1, chap. 12, with a few details altered. Other passages extracted 
from John of Salisbury deal with dreams and animals. 

54. William also made notes in another library copy of the Dragmaticon in vol. 1485. 
BB, 2:1408-9. 

55. In vol. 1154. BB, 2:1169. The solar eclipse took place in March, the beginning of the 
astrological year (hence 1282/83). 

56. On the volume that relates to the controversies (1009), see BB, 3:1881. 
The condemnation is discussed in more detail below. 

57. Edited in Delatte, Textes latins et vieux francais, 235-89. Other copies were held 
in vols. 1265 and 1277 (CC 125, fols. 69r-75v). It is discussed in more detail in chapter 4. 

58. Magical characters (characteres) are mysterious graphic signs that have no verbal or 
typographical equivalents. 

59.CC 125, fol. 1r. On Clement Canterbury, see Barker-Benfield, “Clement Canterbury” 

60. On Sprot’s chronicle and dates, see The Register of St Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
Commonly Called the Black Book, ed. G. Turner and H. E. Salter, 2 vols., British Academy 
Records of Social and Economic History 2-3 (London: British Academy, 1915-24), 1:xiv—v; 
and Thorne, Chronicle of Saint Augustine’s Abbey, xx-xxvi. On both monks, see Emden, 
Donors of Books, 16, 19; and BB, 3:1625-37, 1873-76. 

61. Thorne, Chronica de rebus gestis abbatum, chap. 33, col. 2027, and chap. 35, 
col. 2052; Register of St Augustine’s Abbey, 1:316. 

62. BB, 3:1873-76. 

63. St. Augustine's vol. 1124, now Oxford, St. John’s College, 66B. 

64. Sprot is the named donor of Aristotle’s Corpus vetustius (vol. 1043), Willesborough 
of Aristotle's De animalibus (vol. 1064), Quaestiones on Aristotle’s Naturalia (vol. 1090), 
and Avicenna’ De animalibus (vol. 1175). 

65. Avicenna’ De animalibus is a summary of Aristotle's De animalibus (following the 
same nineteen-book format), with the insertion of his own studies on this topic. See Remke 
Kruk, “Ibn Sina on Animals: Between the First Teacher and the Physician,” in Avicenna 
and His Heritage, ed. Jules L. Janssens and Daniel De Smet (Louvain: Louvain University 
Press, 2002), 325-41. 

66. On the wide dissemination of this text in the Latin West, see Steven J. Williams, The 
Secret of Secrets: The Scholarly Career of a Pseudo-Aristotelian Text in the Latin Middle Ages 
(Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2003). 

67. On Gundissalinus and other authors who situated magic in the context of 
philosophy and science, see Burnett, “Talismans: Magic as Science?” in Burnett, Magic and 
Divination. 
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68. There were of course exceptions to this positive reception. For example, Hugh of 
St. Victor excluded magic vehemently from the domain of legitimate knowledge in his 
Didascalicon, composed in the 1130s. 

69. CC 125, fols. 53r-59v, a compilation drawn from Albertus Magnus, De animalibus 
and the Pseudo-Albertus Magnus De virtutibus animalium (the third book of the 
De virtutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium). This text is discussed in chapter 2. 

70. BB, 2:1293-94. 

71. BB, 2:1293. 

72. Quires 7-20. Two quires that originally belonged to this part of the manuscript and 
that, according to the order of the catalogue entry and Clement Canterbury’s foliation, 
would have contained an alchemical treatise (“Tractatus de Alkemia”) and Qusta ibn Luqa’s 
De physicis ligaturis are no longer present in the manuscript. It is more likely that they were 
removed by a later reader interested in their contents than that they were censored. 

73. This hand rewrote faded letters and words in some texts (e.g., on fols. 391, gov, 
and 118v), and rewrote sections of texts on new folios, rearranging the pertinent quires 
in order to insert the new sections into the original text at the appropriate places. The 
incomplete text beginning “Accipe urina puerorum” on fol. 173r-v is written in the original 
manuscript rather than being inserted. This item and the magic text titled Glossulae 
super Librum imaginum lunae are written entirely in this hand and therefore may be new 
additions to the manuscript. 

74. Clement also added foliation and an ex libris inscription. A note in Clement’s hand 
on the first folio directs the reader to one of the tables of contents: “Contenta in hoc libro— 
quere folio 167. 168 huius libri” The contents lists on fol. 149v (ie., Clement’s 167v) and 
fol. 173v indicate items from the first third of the manuscript. While the first contents list 
(fol. 149v) seems to be a straightforward list of the contents of the manuscript up to fol. 
391, the items chosen for inclusion in the second contents list (fol. 173v) seem intended to 
direct the reader to useful items. 

75. The magic texts are the Liber de quindecim stellis; a compendium of Hermetic texts 
that traveled under the heading of the first text, the Liber imaginum lunae; the Liber de 
septem figuris septem planetarum, the Glossulae super Librum imaginum lunae; and the 
Liber de essentia spirituum. See chapter 4 for a discussion of the image magic texts and 
chapter 5 for a discussion of the Liber de essentia spirituum. 

76. These are the Liber de utilitate membrorum animalium attributed to Sextus Placitus; 
a Latin translation of the Kitab al-khawass of Ibn al-Jazzar; and two compilations of 
recipes drawn from Albertus Magnus, De animalibus and the Pseudo-Albertus Magnus De 
virtutibus animalium (the third book of the De virtutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium). 
See chapter 2 for a discussion of the natural magic texts and chapter 3 for a discussion of 
the Liber vaccae. 

77. Wilbur Knorr makes this argument in “Iwo Medieval Monks? A “Johannes de 
Londoniis clericus scolaris Parisius,” who was fined for violating the cloister, is listed in the 
computus of 1329-30, but there are no particular indications to link this common name to 
the St. Augustine's monk. William J. Courtenay, Parisian Scholars in the Early Fourteenth 
Century (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 176. 

78. Vol. 987; OBL, Digby 174, fol. 991, at the start of section B, accompanied by the 
inscription “quaterni Johannis de Lond’ cum monoculo” 

79. BB, 3:1843. 

80. See Emden, Donors of Books, 12, citing other scholars in agreement with him. Knorr 
(“Two Medieval Monks, 281n4) disagrees with this identification. See BB, 3:1842 for a 
summary of all the possible candidates. 

81. Edited in Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages, 195-213. 
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82. Edited by Boudet in “Traité de magie astrale” 

83. These are subdivisions of the twelve zodiac signs that are divided into three equal 
parts of ten degrees longitude. 

84. The ascendant is the zodiac sign that appears on the horizon when a horoscope is 
drawn up. 

85. Speculum astronomiae, chap. 11, ed. Zambelli et al. The authorship of this text is 
disputed—see Weill-Parot, “Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 27-32—s0 I prefer to 
refer to it as anonymous. 

86. On the complex relationship between these two texts in the manuscript tradition, 
see L-PC, no. 37, 84-86. A third possible candidate for this title is Toz Graecus, De lapidibus 
veneris (no. 36, 83-84). 

87. Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana, lat. XIV. 174 (4606) (s.xiv), fol. 22v 
(fragment). 

88. On the singularity of this group, see Boudet, “Traité de magie astrale,’ 23. They were 
all condemned in 1290 by the bishop of Paris. Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 256-57. 

89. BL, Harley 13 (vol. 1166), which contains texts written in France ca. 1300, and 
OBL, Rawlinson C. 117 (vol. 1140). The De radiis is edited by Marie-Thérése dAlverny and 
Frangoise Hudry. Another copy of the De radiis in a medieval monastic manuscript is OBL, 
Seldon Supra 76, which was at the Benedictine cathedral priory of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
Swithun, Winchester. Here it was copied not only with astronomical and astrological items 
but also with alchemical recipes and a treatise on omens from sculpted gems. 

go. OBL, Rawlinson C. 117, fol. 157r. The incipit (noted in this manuscript in John’s hand) 
reads, “Incipit Theorica Alkindi et est de causis reddendis circa operationes karacterum et 
coniurationes et suffumigationes et ceteris huiusmodi que pertinent ad artem magicam”” 
The explicit of Harley 13 reads, “Explicit Theorica artis magice.” The wording of this incipit 
and explicit, indicating the magical content of the text, is not unique, but neither is it 
present in most of the manuscript copies of the text. 

91. The most heavily annotated text is Alcabitius, Liber introductorius, at fols. 199r-217V. 
The astronomical tables are annotated at fols. 18r, 29v, and 35r. 

92. BL, Harley 13, fol. 220v. Other horoscopes drawn up below this text in John of 
London’s hand have not been filled in. Item 14 in the manuscript is a list of predictions 
of solar eclipses in the period 1293-1311 and lunar eclipses between 1293 and 1300. 

93. Vol. 1538 was recorded in the hagiography section of the catalogue (vols. 1538-43), 
close to vernacular works (vols. 1504-36) and alchemy (vols. 1544-47). Vol. 1603 was 
placed in the collectiones section. 

94. The Ars notoria has been edited by Julien Véronése. See chapter 6 for a discussion of 
this work and its place in John of London’s and Michael Northgate’s collections. A surviving 
manuscript of the Ars notoria, OBL, Bodley 951, which is inscribed “Symon Maydestone,” 
is likely to have belonged to the fifteenth-century St. Augustine’s monk of that name (fl. 
1445-75). 

95. On both texts, see Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 145-48. The De quattuor 
annulis is better known and survives in copies in Vaticano (Citta del), Biblioteca Apostolica 
Vaticana (hereafter BAV), Pal. lat. 1196 (s.xiii-xiv), fols. 1v—2r; Firenze, BNC, II.II.214 
(s.xv), fols. 26v-29v; and Amsterdam, Bibliotheca Philosophica Hermetica, 114, pp. 47-62 
(end of s.xv). The De annulis is present in Bnk, lat. 7349 (s.xv), fols. 99r-1011, and BL, 
Sloane 3847 (s.xvii), fols. 66v—81F. 

96. Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi, A.D. 1294-1313, ed. 
Rose Graham, 2 vols., Canterbury and York Society 51-52 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1952-56), 1:914; Emden, Donors of Books, 14; Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. 
Gradon, 2:12. 
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97. Knorr, “Two Medieval Monks,’ 277. 

98. Emden, Donors of Books, 14; and BB, 3:1851-54. 

99. Knorr, “Two Medieval Monks, 277-80. Since neither owned any astronomical titles 
dating from after the 1320s, Knorr suggests that this is when they entered the monastery. 

100. See Knorr, “Two Medieval Monks,” 269-77; and Emden, Donors of Books, 12, 38- 
43, on John of London’s annotations. 

101. See BB, 3:1852 for details of Michael’s known volumes, of which six and a fragment 
of a seventh are extant. 

102. Vols. 861, 1548, 1549. On these interests and Michael’s scribal work, see Ralph 
Hanna, “Dan Michael Northgate and His Books, in Medieval Manuscripts, Their Makers and 
Users: A Special Issue of “Viator” in Honor of Richard and Mary Rouse (Turnhout: Brepols, 
2011), 213-24. 

103. Vols. 473, 483, 767; 782, 783, 803, 804. 

104. Marbod of Rennes, De lapidibus, prose version (fols. 54r-56r). See John Riddle’s 
edition of De lapidibus, 137, for a reference to this version of Pseudo-Marbodus. This text 
is followed by two versions of Thetel’s Liber sigillorum (fols. 56r-57r and 57r-v), for which 
see Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages, 235-38, 239-42. Finally, this section of the 
manuscript contains some lapidary material that I have been unable to trace—it does not 
seem to be the Azareus lapidary proposed by Pingree, but it shares some material with the 
lapidary attributed to Evax. See the epilogue for a discussion of John Dee's interest in the 
lapidaries in this manuscript. 

105. Klaassen, “English Manuscripts of Magic,” 7. The De natura rerum incorporated 
Thetel’s lapidary on the virtues of engraved gems. 

106. Barker-Benfield considers the possibility that this quire represents a missing 
section from vol. 1275 but concludes that it is probably from a separate volume. 
BB, 3:1794. 

107. Belenus/Balenuz is another name for Apollonius of Tyana, to whose authorship 
several image magic texts were assigned. The Speculum astronomiae condemned his 
works on images. The Liber imaginum lunae is usually attributed to Hermes, and the two 
following texts with which it is compiled, to Belenus. 

108. On the former text, see L-PC, no. 24, 59-61; on the latter, Picatrix, 2.7.39-52. 

109. L-PC, no. 25, 61-63. The Liber Saturni survives in one known manuscript: Firenze, 
BNG, IIL IIL.214, fols. 33r-38r. This text describes how to make the ten rings of Saturn, the 
four rings of Jupiter, and three further rings that appear to be associated with Mars. The 
sections concerning Jupiter and Mars probably belong to the Liber planetarum rather than 
forming part of the original Liber Saturni. In the St. Augustine’s catalogue entry this text is 
linked to the Kyranides—“liber Saturni Regis qui et kyrannus”—rather than to a Hermetic 
image magic text. 

110. On Hermetic magic attracting the charge of idolatry, see Speculum astronomiae, 
chap. 11, ed. Zambelli et al., 240; William of Auvergne De universo 2.3.8, in Opera omnia, 
1:1033b-1034a. 

111. See chapter 2 for a discussion of these texts. 

112. The condemnation of particular aspects of the Ars notoria is discussed in chapter 6. 

113. For the latter case there are many possibilities—for example, the Liber iuratus, the 
fourth and sixth books of the Liber Razielis, the Almandal, etc. 

114. BB, 2:822. 

115. The title of this text suggests a work of astronomical image magic. It is possibly the 
same text as that recorded in the library catalogue of the Austin Friars at York, A8, 362 as 
a “tractatus ymaginum secundum movimentum planetarum et operacionibus eorum,’ See 
Humphreys, Friars’ Libraries, 87. 
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116. Pingree, “Diffusion of Arabic Magical Texts,” 97, prefers Michael Northgate as the 
donor. BB, 2:1451, John of London. 

117. Three manuscripts of this text are known. I have consulted the copy in Erfurt, 
Universitatsbibliothek, Amploniana Q. 354, fols. 60v—62r, inc: “Ego Girgith, filia artis” For 
a discussion of the name Girgith and its relationship to Germath, Germa of Babylon, and 
Gergis, see HMES, 2:718-19. The Glossulae are discussed in chapter 4. 

118. St. Augustine’s vols. 1137 and 1151. On the Liber Razielis, see Garcia Avilés, “Alfonso 
X y el Liber Razielis”; and Page, “Uplifting Souls.” Damaris Gehr has recently argued that 
the seven-volume Liber Razielis was not in circulation before the mid-fourteenth century. 
See Gehr, “La fittizia associazione del Liber Razielis in sette libri ad Alfonso X il Saggio 
e una nuova determinazione delle fasi redazionali del trattato, della loro datazione e 
delPidentita dei compilatori coinvolti? Viator 43 (multilingual) (2012): 181-210. 

119. Petrus Alfonsi refers to angel names used in magic, which were taken from a 
Secretum secretorum that Raziel had revealed to Seth the son of Adam; and a Liber Razielis 
was the source of names inserted into the Adelardian Liber solis. Perrone Compagni, 
“Studiosus incantationibus,’ 61n57. 

120. The Liber Sameyn is the first book in the version of the Liber Razielis in BnF, lat. 
3666 (s.xiv ex-s.xv in). The prologue of this copy is a loose translation of book 1, parts 
i and ii, of the Hebrew Sefer Raziel ha-Malakh, which suggests that it may be one of the 
earliest versions of the Liber Razielis in circulation. See Page, “Uplifting Souls,” 94-96, for a 
list of other manuscripts in which the Liber Sameyn and other parts of the Liber Razielis 
appear. 

121.SeeG. A. A. Kortekaas, ed., “Historia Apollonii regis Tyri”: Prolegomena, Text Edition 
of the Two Principal Latin Recensions, Bibliography, Indices, and Appendices (Groningen: 
Boumas Buekhuis, 1984); and Thomas A. P. Klein, ed., “Der ‘Liber Pictaleon in der 
Tradition mittelalterlicher Sprichwortsammlungen,’ Studi Medievali 3 (1998): 333-55. 

122. I have made this assumption on the grounds that the Solomonic De anulis 
and Liber veneris recorded in the catalogue are the nonnecromantic works with these 
titles. On monks with the skills to deal with demons, see the stories in Caesarius of 
Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, bk. 5, and the discussion of Johannes Nider below. 
On necromancy—which by the late Middle Ages had largely lost its original meaning of 
“divination by the dead”—see Burnett, “Talismans: Magic as Science?” in Burnett, Magic 
and Divination; Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites; and Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 351- 
93. Although “illicit” image magic texts were sometimes referred to as “necromancy” (for 
example, in the Speculum astronomiae), modern scholars have tended to use the term for 
rituals that explicitly summoned demons, and this is the sense in which I use the term. The 
Latin terms necromantia and nigromantia were used interchangeably in the late Middle 
Ages in the context of ritual magic. Although Boudet makes an interesting case for using 
“nigromance” rather than “necromance,’ I have preferred to use the term “necromancy” 
because it has a more established use among historians. 

123. See Kieckhefer’s discussion in “Holy and the Unholy” 

124. This made practitioners of necromancy typical members of the “clerical 
underworld.” On this characterization of the milieu oflearned magic, see Kieckhefer, Magic 
in the Middle Ages, 151-56. On the mentalities accompanying the practice of necromancy, 
see Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 10-13; Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 358-59 
(with particular reference to the Clavicula Salomonis) and 383; and Frank Klaassen, “The 
Middleness of Ritual Magic,’ in Page, Unorthodox Imagination, 144-50. 

125. Frank Klaassen, “Learning and Masculinity in Manuscripts of Ritual Magic of the 
Later Middle Ages and Renaissance,’ Sixteenth Century Journal 38 (2007): 49-76. 

126. Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 100-104. 
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127. Les Grandes Chroniques de France, ed. Jules Viard, vol. 9 (Paris: Librairie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion, 1937), 23-24. For a translation and discussion of the passage dealing 
with John of Morigny’s work, see Watson, “John the Monk’s Book of Visions? 164-65. On 
this magic text, see chapter 6. 

128. Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, 1.33, 5.4, 12.23. 

129. Johannes Nider, Formicarius, 5.3—4. For this text, see Richard Perger, “Schwarzkiinstler 
und Ordensmann: Aus dem Leben des Schottenpriors und Seitenstettner Abtes Benedikt,’ 
Wiener Geschichtsblatter 32 (1977): 175. 

130. The works of natural magic are Pseudo- Albertus Magnus, De virtutibus herbarum, 
lapidum et animalium (MS 389 [408], fourteenth century), Flaccus Africanus, Compendium 
aureum, and a work on the uses of parts of human and animal bodies (MS 160 [257], 
fifteenth century). See chapter 2 for discussion of these works of natural magic and chapter 
6 for discussion of the Liber florum celestis doctrine and the Ars notoria. 

131. Lang, Unlocked Books, 194-98. 

132. For example, works of natural magic are found in OBL, Digby 153 (Franciscan 
Convent, Canterbury) and OBL, Digby 147 (Augustinian priory of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Merton, Surrey). Image magic texts are present in OBL, Ashmole 1437 (Benedictine priory 
of St. Nicholas); BL, Royal 12 E. XXV (Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire); OBL, Bodley 463 (Benedictine priory of St. Nicholas, Exeter); and OBL, 
Seldon Supra 76 (Benedictine Cathedral priory of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Swithun, 
Winchester, Hampshire). 

133. Diverse prognostication types were collected. For example, surviving manuscripts 
from Christ Church, Canterbury include items on divination according to the day of the 
week, the letters in a child’s name, the day on which someone fell sick, the day on which the 
new year began, the day of the lunar month, and the day thunder was heard (Cambridge, 
Trinity 987; BL, Cotton Caligua A xv, Cotton Tiberius A iii and Egerton 3314, and OBL, 
Digby 13). 

134. Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 303-6; Lang, Unlocked Books, 230-33. 

135. This is also the case with the collection of magic texts at the Augustinian monastery 
of Tiebon (Wittingau) in southern Bohemia discussed by Lang (Unlocked Books, 204- 
7), which had a strong connection with a powerful Bohemian aristocratic family, the 
Rozmberks. 

136. A Liber negromancie (identifiable as the Clavicula Salomonis). See Boudet, Entre 
science et nigromance, 357. 

137. See Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles, 13-14. 

138. “Item libros, rotulos seu quaternos nigromanticos seu sortilegiorum condemnantur 
ab episcopo parysiens et cancellario uni parys et excommunicantur omnes qui eos 
dogmatizaverint, seu audiverint” CC 125, fol. 174v. Cf. Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles, 14. 

139. Ayenbite of Inwyt, ed. Gradon; see also Alfred J. Wyatt’s translation of this source 
(London: W. B. Clive, 1889), 35. This translation of a French work probably demonstrates 
the linguistic skills that Michael picked up while he was a student in Paris, although literary 
critics have described the translation as clumsy. 

140. Ibid. 

141. On popular magical practices classified negatively as sorcery (sortilegium), see 
Kieckhefer, European Witch Trials, 6, and Magic in the Middle Ages, 80-85; and Boudet, 
Entre science et nigromance, 432-46. On condemnations of impotence magic and their 
relationship to popular practices, see Rider, Magic and Impotence. 

142. “Scientia magicalis non est mala. Namque per eius cognitionem potest evitari 
malum et prosequi bonum.” Pseudo-Albertus Magnus, Experimenta, printed as 
De virtutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium (Amsterdam, 1648), 128. 
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143. “Expleater opus sive voluntas eius bona sive mala fuerit” (CC 125, fol. 6ov), and 
“est liber iste pretiosus ... cum quo operantur cum omnibus operibus tam in bono quam 
etiam in malo” (fol. 61v). For further examples and discussion of moral ambiguity in image 
magic texts, see chapter 3. 

144. This comment is found in the version of the Liber iuratus in Berengario Ganell’s 
Summa sacre magice. Veenstra, “Honorius and the Sigil of God,” 155. 

145. “Item, compertum est quod abbas procuravit Elyam Favvelle, incantatorem et 
sortilegum, ad querendum corpus fratris suis defuncti, submersi in aqua de Use, propter 
quod expendit magnam pecunie summam.” Register of William Wickwane, 75.22-25. 

146. “Prior consuluit quosdam nigromanticos pro rebus ecclesie alienatis.” Records of 
Visitations Held by William Alnwick, vol. 2, part 1, 233-34. 

147. This is the first visitation for which we have details but perhaps the fifth of 
Sadyngton’s abbacy. Alexander Hamilton Thompson, The Abbey of St Mary of the Meadows 
Leicester (Leicester: Edgar Barckus, 1949), 62-63. 

148. “Idem, ut vel in fide dubius vel a fide et determinacione ecclesie catholica 
devians, contra huiusmodi fidem et determinacionem pro certa sui pecunia a cista 
sua ablatis, circiter v marcis vel eo amplius, exercuit in persona sua sortilegium sive 
incantactiones hoc modo, videlicet in vigilia vel in die festi sancti Mathei apostoli, 
anno Domini MCCCCXXXIX, apud Ingwardeby sumpsit sibi unum puerum nomine 
Mauricium et observata quadam supersticione dampnata unxit unguem pollicis illius 
pueri, mandans eidem ut inspiciens in unguem suam revelaret sibi qualia ibi videret, 
et interim legens incantaciones suas vel dicens peciit ab ipso puero quid vidisset, 
sentenciam excommunicacionis maioris contra tales generaliter latam incurrendo; et sic 
sciens se excommunicatum, missas etiam solempniter citra celebravit et aliter divinis se 
inmiscuit, irregularitatem incurrendo.’ Records of Visitations Held by William Alnwick, 
vol. 2, part 1, 212. 

149. Thumbnail divination (or, more broadly, divination using a highly polished 
surface) is mentioned in quite a few other medieval sources, such as the Ayenbite of Inwyt, 
discussed above, and, most notoriously, in John of Salisbury’s Policraticus (completed 
1159), bk. 1, chap. 28, where John describes how a priest involved the young John and 
another boy in his divinatory practices. 

150. Records of Visitations Held by William Alnwick, vol. 2, part 1, 208-211. 

151. “Item dicit quod William Banastre, serviens abbatis, consuluit quamdam 
incantatricem apud Hareburghe pro una pecia argenti domus alienata.” Ibid., 209. 

152. James, “Catalogue of the Library of Leicester Abbey,’ part 2, 20-23. 

153. On this historical development, see Bailey, “From Sorcery to Witchcraft” 

154. James, “Catalogue of the Library of Leicester Abbey,” part 2, 20-22. The other 
volume with a copy of the Liber vaccae is 761 in the medical section. 

155. On John of Pershore, see Emden, Biographical Register, 3:1467. 

156. “Tempus enim forte iam prope est, quo propter quasdam causas quas modo 
taceo eos saltem occasionaliter proderit inspexisse” Speculum astronomiae, chap. 17, ed. 
Zambelli et al., 270. 

157. On John Erghome, see Humphreys, Friars’ Libraries, xxix-xxx. 

158. The magic texts are recorded in vols. 362, 364, 371, 375, and 383. In addition, vols. 
385 and 452 contained al-Kindi’s De radiis on theories of magic. Numbers can only be 
approximate because some of the titles given in the catalogue are sketchy. See Humphreys, 
Friars’ Libraries, 86-101; and Klaassen, Transformations of Magic, 65-77 (for discussion of 
key catalogue entries). 

159. The Liber rubeus is listed in Johannes Trithemius’s magical bibliography in the 
Antipalus maleficiorum (1508), bk. 1, chap. 3, in Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 545. 
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On the demon Floron, who seems to have been particularly associated with divination 
using mirrors, see ibid., esp. 380, 400. 

160. Thirteen identifiable image magic texts appear in this section, the other eleven 
in “Astronomia et astrologia.” 

161. On these texts, see Kerby-Fulton, Books Under Suspicion, 106-8. 

162. The techniques outlined in the Ars notoria for achieving these goals are discussed 
in chapter 6. 

163. Humphreys, Friars’ Libraries, xxx-xxxiii. 

164. For examples of the final approach, which is discussed less in the historiography 
of censorship, see Page, Magic in Medieval Manuscripts, 38 and 41-45, figs. 40 and 43-45. 

165. Henry Charles Lea, History of the Inquisition (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1888), 3:452. 


Chapter 2 


1. William of Auvergne used the terms magia naturalis and magica naturalis in 
De legibus (1228-30), chaps. 14 and 25, and in De universo (1231-36), 1.1.43 and 46, 
and 2.3.21-24. On his views on magic, see HMES, 2:346-49, 361-64; Steven P. Marrone, 
“William of Auvergne on Magic in Natural Philosophy and Theology,’ in Was ist Philosophie 
im Mittelalter, ed. Jan A. Aertsen and Andreas Speer (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998), 741- 
48; Lucentini, “Ermetismo magico”; Sannino, “Ermete mago e alchimista’; and Liber de 
virtutibus herbarum, ed. Draelants, 122-25. 

2. William of Auvergne, De legibus, chap. 24, and De universo 2.3.21. 

3. See Nicolas Weill-Parot, “Astrology, Astral Influences, and Occult Properties in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries,’ Traditio 65 (2010): 201-30. 

4. “Haec igitur mirifica homines ignari scientiae istius, quae natura operabatur 
virtutibus sibi a creatore inditus, credebant daemones operari.” William of Auvergne, 
De legibus, in Opera omnia, 1:69bC-D. 

5. Copenhaver, “Tale of Two Fishes.’ On the use of experience to attest to the truth 
of wonders, see Carl Watkins, “Fascination and Anxiety in Medieval Wonder Stories,” 
in Page, Unorthodox Imagination, 45-64. 

6. On wonders in the East, see, for example, William of Auvergne De universo 2.3.23; 
on those in the West, see Gerald of Wales, Topographia Hiberniae, esp. 1.26-32. See also 
Bynum, “Wonder”; and Daston and Park, Wonders and the Order of Nature, chap. 1. 
Natural marvels in medieval romances include the storm-raising spring in Yvain, and the 
marvelous hot and cold stones of the Tale of Beryn. Corinne Saunders discusses interesting 
examples in Magic and the Supernatural in Medieval English Romance (Cambridge: D. S. 
Brewer, 2010), chap. 3. 

7. Audrey L. Meaney, Anglo-Saxon Amulets and Curing Stones (Oxford: British 
Archaeological Reports, 1981), 106-47; Ronald V. Lightbown, Medieval European Jewellery 
(London: Victoria and Albert Museum, 1992), chap. 10; and Roberta Gilcrest, “Magic for 
the Dead? The Archaeology of ‘Magic’ in Later Medieval Burials,’ Medieval Archaeology 52 
(2008): 119-59. 

8. Evans, Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages; Peter Jones and Lea Olsan, “The Middleham 
Jewel: Ritual, Power, and Devotion,’ Viator 31 (2000): 249-90; Lightbown, Medieval 
European Jewellery, chap. 10; and Edina Bozoky, “Private Reliquaries and Other 
Prophylactic Jewels,” in Page, Unorthodox Imagination, 115-30. 
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9. Daston and Park, Wonders and the Order of Nature, 68-88; and Aleks G. Pluskowski, 
“Narwhals or Unicorns? Exotic Animals as Material Culture in Medieval Europe,’ European 
Journal of Archaeology 7 (2005): 291-313. 

10. Geoffrey Chaucer, The Pardoner’s Prologue, lines 64-79. The Jewish origin of the 
“hooly man” is highly unusual for a relic, and the sheep’s shoulder blade is evocative of 
the practice of scapulimancy (divination by the shoulder blades of sheep). Latoun was 
a kind of mixed metal, like brass, and therefore another sign of this object’s dubious status. 
After the bone has been washed in a well, the pardoner claims that the well water will be 
able to cure a cow, calf, sheep, or ox that has eaten or been stung by vermes, to multiply 
a man’s animals, and to prevent a man from suffering jealousy (i.e., from allowing his wife 
to deceive him). 

11.On medieval theories ofattraction ata distance, see Béatrice Delaurenti, “La fascination 
et l'action a distance: Questions médiévales (1230-1370), Médiévales 50 (2006): 137-54. 

12. For example, the De mirabilibus mundi of ca. 1300 has a long and verbose prologue 
that presents scientific explanations for marvels. See Sannino’s edition, I] De mirabilibus 
mundi tra tradizione magica. 

13. See Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature, 53-58; and Agrimi and Crisciani, “Per 
una ricerca su experimentum-experimenta.” The use of these terms by medical authors is 
discussed below. 

14. See Jeremiah Hackett, “Scientia experimentalis: From Robert Grosseteste to 
Roger Bacon,’ in Robert Grosseteste: New Perspectives on His Thought and Scholarship, 
ed. James McEvoy (Turnhout: Brepols, 1995), 89-119. 

15. See, for example, William of Auvergne, De legibus, chap. 24. 

16. “Et licet opera, de quibus quaesivisti, apellam manifesta, erunt tamen inaestimabilia 
et vulgo quasi illusiones et phantasmata, et ideo quod vulgum secreta sunt, astrologis 
autem et naturalibus satis erunt manifesta.” Peregrinus de Maricourt, Epistola de magnete 
(1269), 65. This work was present in St. Augustine’s vol. 1156 and is also found in Dublin, 
Trinity College 403 (D.2.29), a fifteenth-century medical, astronomical, and scientific 
miscellancy that is probably of St. Augustine's provenance. BB, 3:1786. 

17. “De occultis huius lapidis tractare spectat ad artem lapidum sculpturae.” Peregrinus 
de Maricourt, Epistola de magnete, 65. 

18. “Cum hoc lapide multa miracula faciunt incantatores.” Liber de quindecim stellis, 263. 
“Suppone capiti mulieris lapidem magnetis et capud vespertillio<nis> et fiet quod dicitur 
de magneti si fuerit ac incasta sive casta.” CC 125, fol. 88v. The recipe to protect against 
enchantments (fol. 29r) is extracted from the Flos naturarum ascribed to Jabir ibn Hayyan 
and requires mixing ground magnet with human blood. 

19. Augustine De civitate Dei 20.11. This argument was frequently quoted in the Middle 
Ages, notably by Thomas Aquinas in his Summa Theologiae II, 2, Q. 96, Art. 2, and Summa 
contra gentiles, II, 104-6. 

20. The Speculum astronomiae, chap. 11, ed. Zambelli et al., 240-47, was the first 
text to identify two image magic texts as “purely” astronomical. See Weill-Parot, 
“Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 85-89. 

21. Vols. 1264-66 contained herbariums, and vols. 1268-78 works of surgery, gynecology, 
and veterinary medicine. On prohibitions of surgery in monastic contexts, see Darrel W. 
Amundsen, Medicine, Society, and Faith in the Ancient and Medieval Worlds (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1996), 222-47. 

22. The complementarity of natural magic and medicine is also demonstrated in five 
medieval manuscripts from central Europe discussed in Lang, Unlocked Books, 62-69. 

23. De Vriend, Old English Herbarium, 234-39. 
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24. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux frangais, 213-33. This work is also present in a surviving 
St. Augustine’s volume, owned and partly written by Michael Northgate: BL, Sloane 1754, 
fols. 451-471. 

25. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux francais, 11-206. 

26. A work of this title by Dioscorides does not survive, so it may be a misattribution of 
the well-known work of the same title by Qusta ibn Luqa. 

27. See David Pingree (with an introduction by Charles Burnett), “Between the Ghaya 
and the Picatrix, Il: The Flos naturarum Ascribed to Jabir, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes 72 (2009): 41-80. The four known versions of the text are edited at pp. 
47-79. 

28. On Gilbertus Anglicus’s incantations, see Lea T. Olsan, “Latin Charms in British 
Library, MS Royal 12. B. XXV,” Manuscripta 33 (1989): 119-28, and “Latin Charms of 
Medieval England: Verbal Healing in a Christian Oral Tradition,’ Oral Tradition 7 (1992): 
124-26. On Gilbertus Anglicus and Mondeville, see Michael R. McVaugh, “Incantationes 
in Late Medieval Surgery,’ in Ratio et superstitio: Essays in Honor of Graziella Federici 
Vescovini, ed. Giancarlo Marchetti, Orsola Rignani, and Valeria Sorge (Louvain-la-Neuve: 
Fédérations Internationales des Instituts d'Etudes Médiévales, 2003), 319-45. 

29. In Wilcox and Riddle, “Qusta ibn Luqa’s ‘Physical Ligatures.” This work was present 
in vols. 1275, 1277, and possibly also 1267 (see n. 26). 

30. The De naturis animalium probably refers to the Sexaginta animalium, a Latin 
translation of an Arabic collection of medical and magical recipes using animal parts. 
Its usual incipit is Verbum Aristotelis et Dioscoridis est and it is commonly ascribed to 
Rhasis, although he is not the author. The De virtutibus animalium may be another copy of 
the Pseudo- Albertus text present in CC 125 that is discussed below. 

31. For another study that emphasizes this combination in compilations of texts on 
animal parts, see Ventura, “Curae ex animalibus:’ The first manuscript Ventura examines 
(Brussels, Bibliothéque royale, IV. 1024) has an annex derived from the Livre des secrez 
de la nature; the second (Rome, Biblioteca Casanatense, 459) incorporates descriptions 
of animal properties according to pharmacology, dietics, and magic; and the third 
(Kobenhavn, Kongelige Bibliotek, Thott 190-91) consists of a text and illustrations split 
between two volumes, with the addition of an illustrated French medical bestiary on 
medical and magical properties. 

32. In OBL, Digby 153, which belonged to Johannes Bruy] of the order of the brothers 
minor in London and the Franciscan convent in Canterbury, a Liber toxicorum (fol. 179r- 
v) has been entirely erased. Works of magic in the same manuscript—the Liber de 
quindecim stellis, the Pseudo-Albertus De virtutibus animalium, and the Liber ignium of 
Marcus Grecus—were, however, untouched by the censor. For a text that considers poisons 
(alongside love potions) a branch of natural magic, see the physician Evrart de Conty’s 
poem “Livre des Eschez amoreux moralizes” (1370-80). 

33. Quires 1-6, which contain texts and recipes in five different hands. 

34. Miscellaneous recipes are found at fols. 15v, 27r-28v, 29r-30Vv, 411-46v, 59V-6oVv, 
76v, 79V-814, 97, 118v, 142v-146v, and 158v. The majority of these are alchemical. 

35. CC 125, fols. 146r-v and 142v. 

36. Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature, 80-90; Charles Burnett, “Filosofia natural, 
secretos y magia,’ in Historia de ciencia y de la técnica en la Corona de Castilla, ed. Luis 
Garcia Ballester, vol. 1 (Valladolid: Junta de Castilla y Leon, 2002), 95-144; and Brero and 
Santi, I] segreto—The Secret, especially the articles by Steven J. Williams, Nicolas Weill- 
Parot, Chiara Crisciani, Danielle Jacquart, and Giorgio Stabile. 

37. Quires 7-20 contain most of the magic and alchemical texts, but the separation of 
genres is not absolute. For example, there is a collection of recipes for making different 
kinds of wine from pears, myrtle, roses, and other ingredients on fols. 144v-145r. 
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38. On the Picatrix, see chapter 1. 

39. Picatrix, 2.6. 

4o. “Ad primum ergo dicendum quod ex ordinatione divina conservatur vita animalium 
et plantarum, non propter seipsam, sed propter hominem” Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 
II, 2, Q. 64, i. 

41. “Quia nihil est in corpore animalis, quod careat manifesta vel occulta medicina, 
nam pellis et pilus, et cornu, unguis, caro et sanguis non sunt sine remedio.’ Bartholomaeus 
Anglicus, De proprietatibus rerum, 18.1. 

42. De Vriend calls the epitome in Corpus Christi 125 “an emended B-version” 
Old English Herbarium, xliv. This version is printed in Carolus G. Ackermann, 
Parabilium medicamentorum scriptores antiqui (Nuremberg: Monat, 1788). On the 
attribution of this work, see Green, “Re-Creation of Pantegni,” 149n57. 

43. The long or B-version of Sextus Placitus has nineteen mammals, including man, 
and eleven birds. It is edited by Ernst Howald and Henry E. Sigerist in Apuleius Barbarus, 
Antonii Musae, 235-86. 

44. See Aleks G. Pluskowski, “Constructing Exotic Animals and Environments in Late 
Medieval Britain, in Page, Unorthodox Imagination, 317-52. 

45. The explicit of this text gives the name of the compiler (Thomas?) in a code that 
I have been unable to decipher: “Expliciunt proprietates et opera animalium et piscium 
et avium et vermium extracta de libro Alberti quem composuit de morbis et naturis 
animalium, per Shlmzm de Dzndhz. A further set of extracts from the De virtutibus 
animalium in CC 125 describes the nonmedical uses of nine animals and four birds under 
the title “Albertus in De proprietatibus animalium. Draelants places the two CC 125 
variants of the De virtutibus animalium in a family of English MSS. See her edition of the 
Liber de virtutibus herbarum, 222-25. 

46. This work was known by diverse titles, including the Experimenta, and was one of a 
collection of Pseudo-Albertus texts that usually circulated under the title De aggregationis. 
I follow Draelants in referring to the text as the De virtutibus herbarium, lapidum et 
animalium. On Albertus’s reputation as a magician, see HMES, 2:59; and Boudet, Entre 
science et nigromance, 409-17. 

47. Draelants identifies seventy-six manuscripts that contain complete or partial 
Latin versions and a similar number of vernacular copies. More than twenty distinct 
Latin editions of all or part of the compilation were printed before 1650. On the work’s 
origin and parallels with contemporary sources, see Draelants’s edition of the Liber de 
virtutibus herbarum, 32-57, 73-76, and 96-97; and Thorndike, “Further Consideration of 
the Experimenta. 

48. CC 125, fol. 58r. This recipe is also found in the Physiologus and Vincent of Beauvais. 

49. The quadrupeds selected from Albertus’s De animalibus are the ass, wild ass, hyena, 
camel, dog, goat (under caper), cat, deer, gazelle, elephant, horse, hedgehog, leopard, hare, 
wolf, mule, weasel, mouse, sheep, squirrel, bull, badger (under taxus), and fox. Recipes relating 
to the goat (under hircus), badger (under talpa), and mole derive only from the De virtutibus 
animalium. The sections on the hare, lion, and weasel are drawn from both texts. Of the flying 
animals, the cuckoo, wren, capon, swallow, kingfisher, woodpecker, bat, and vulture are drawn 
from the De animalibus, and the eagle, owl, crow, blackbird, and turtledove are drawn from 
the De virtutibus animalium. Hoopoe recipes are selected from both texts. The sections on the 
cuttlefish, basilisk, louse, frog, and glowworm are from the De animalibus. I have identified 
only three recipes that are not found in the published editions of the two sources. 

50. “Camelus est animal deforme habens gibbum in dorso” (CC 125, fol. 53v); “Rana 
vermis est in figura bufonis sed non habet venenum” (fol. 59v). Cf. Albertus Magnus 
De animalibus 22.2 and 26, ed. Stadler, 2:1361 and 1590. Many animals are simply 
described as “sufficiently well known” (satis notum). 
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51. See the many references to all of these animals in HMES, and, on the birds, 
A. A. Barb, “Birds and Medical Magic,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 
13 (1950): 316-22; MacKinney, “Unpublished Treatise on Medicine and Magic,’ 494-96; 
Lucille B. Pinto, “Medical Science and Superstition: A Report on a Unique Medical Scroll 
of the Eleventh-Twelfth Century,” Manuscripta 17 (1973): 12-21; and Sheldon, “Eagle: Bird 
of Magic” 

52. Brief references to Asclepius, Galen, Constantine the African, and Avicenna are 
also retained. 

53. This text shares with the De virtutibus animalium some similar uses of particular 
animal parts, which suggests that they were drawing on a common pool of animal 
lore. Both texts give recipes for using part of a wolf’s body to gain the love of a person, 
a bird’s heart to induce people to reveal secrets, part of a hoopoe to improve memory and 
discernment, and part of a lion for courage. 

54. “Pervenit ad me quod cum subtiliter considerasti vituperacione libri mei in 
animalibus et libri mei in veneris et libri mei in simplicibus medicinis qui dicitur 
Liber substentacionis, propter id quod diximus in eis.” CC 125, fol. 123v. 

55. “De rebus que sunt proprietatibus iuvamenta efficiunt.” Ibid. 

56. “Res in manibus vulgorum ex suspencionibus et incantationibus.” Ibid. 

57- “Quod per id quod vituperasti libros meos propter id quod diximus in eis de 
proprietatibus, esset tibi necesse vituperare libros antiquorum quorum bonum et 
iuvamentum tu confiteris quoniam nos non narravimus ab eis id quod dixerunt nisi non 
falsificando.” Ibid. 

58. Singer, “Alchemical Texts,” 121-22, identifies many of the authorities quoted in the 
De proprietatibus (which Singer mistakenly takes to be the first part of the Liber vaccae). 
See also Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 147-49, 410. 

59. According to Singer, Archigenus may refer to the Greek physician of this name 
practicing in Rome (fl. 98-117). “Alchemical Texts,” 122. 

60. Probably a work by Qusta ibn Luqa. Ibid. 

61. “<Lepores> masculi sunt femine et femine sunt masculi” CC 125, fol. 1257. 

62. “Leo ter<r>etur ex gallo albo et leo timet ignem.” CC 125, fol. 126r. The hare and the 
lion are the only animals mentioned by all four texts examined in this chapter. 

63. MacKinney, “Animal Substances in Materia Medica.” For animal parts and 
substances in dietetics, a subsection of medicine not discussed here, see Ventura, “Curae ex 
animalibus, 224-26. 

64. On medieval attitudes toward theriac, a medicine made from viper’s flesh, see Michael 
R. McVaugh, “Theriac at Montpellier, 1285-1325,” Sudhoffs Archiv 56 (1972): 113-44. 

65. Rainer Mohler, “Epistula de vulture”: Untersuchungen zu einer organo- 
therapeutischen Drogenmonographie des Friihmittelalters (Pattensen, Hannover: Wellm, 
1990); MacKinney, “Unpublished Treatise on Medicine and Magic”; and Sheldon, “Eagle: 
Bird of Magic” On the Liber de taxone, see de Vriend, Old English Herbarium, 234-39, 
and on the De corio serpentis, a treatise by John Paul or John of Spain on experiments with 
snakeskin, see HMES, 2:794-96. 

66. Examples of early medieval recipe collections of this kind are Bald’s Leechbook, the 
anonymous Lacnunga, and the Epistula de vulture. Anglo-Norman collections are discussed in 
Tony Hunt, Popular Medicine in Thirteenth-Century England (Cambridge: D. S. Brewer, 1990), 
and for late medieval collections of medical experiments, see HMES, vol. 2, chaps. 64-65. 

67. On empirica, see Michael R. McVaugh, “Iwo Montpellier Recipe Collections, 
Manuscripta 20 (1976): 178, and “Incantationes in Late Medieval Surgery”; Olsan, 
“Charms and Prayers,’ 347-49; Agrimi and Crisciani, “Per una ricerca su experimentum- 
experimenta’; Wilcox and Riddle, “Qusta ibn Luqa’s ‘Physical Ligatures”; Daston and Park, 
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“Wonders and the Order of Nature,’ 127; Jole Agrimi and Chiara Crisciani, “Savoir médical 
et anthropologie religieuse: Les représentations et les fonctions de la vetula (XIIe-XVe 
siécle),” Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations 48 (1993): 1285. 

68. “Pueri et puelle virginis lotium curat albugines oculorum et lacrimas et cetera.” CC 
125, fol. 68v. 

69. “Coria masculi confecta si scribatur in eis et suspendatur super maniacos vel 
demoniacos, confert” CC 125, fol. 58r. Cf. Albertus Magnus De animalibus 22.2, ed. 
Stadler, 2:1415. 

70. “Leporis pulmo super oculos portans dolorem tollit. Cor eius recens in collo 
suspensum quartanas curat. Siccatum, tritum et bibitum mulieres dolores tollit? CC 125, 
fol. 67v. A quartan ague is a fever whose symptoms recur every four days. 

71. Nancy G. Siraisi, “The Medical Learning of Albertus Magnus,’ in Albertus Magnus 
and the Sciences, ed. James A. Weisheip] (Toronto: Pontifical Institute, 1980), 379-404. 

72. “Stercus leporis liquefactum cum aceto, si ex eo inungantur ulcera grossa vel 
impetigo ex qua exit aqua citrina, curat ea” CC 125, fol. 56v. Cf. Albertus Magnus 
De animalibus 22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1408. 

73. In a typical selection, most of the prescriptions concerning the medical uses of 
the hare’s body are included, but the one referring to an increase in black bile is omitted. 
Albertus Magnus De animalibus 22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1408. 

74. See Danielle Jacquart and Claude Thomasset, Sexuality and Medicine in the Middle 
Ages, trans. Matthew Adamson (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1988), 37-44; 
Green, “Re-Creation of Pantegni,” 140-42; and Rider, Magic and Impotence, 162-85. 
MacKinney notes an emphasis on female contraception, ailments, and birth in Greek 
recipes using animal materia medica. “Animal Substances in Materia Medica,’ 156. 

75. See Salisbury, Beast Within, 78-84. 

76. Book 22 of the De animalibus begins with four chapters on human reproduction, 
and the chapter on quadrupeds includes many recipes relating to sexual problems. 

77. “Si virga lupi in alicuius nomine viri vel mulieris ligetur non poterit coire donec 
nodus ille solutus fuerit.” CC 125, fol. 57r. 

78. “Si duo testiculi muli in pelle eiusdem corii constringantur et super mulierem 
suspendantur, non concipiet quamdiu eos super se habuerit” Ibid. Cf. Albertus Magnus 
De animalibus 22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1412. 

79. Riddle, Contraception and Abortion, 109-12. 

80. Ibid., chap. 13; and Monica H. Green, “Constantinus Africanus and the Conflict 
Between Religion and Science; in The Human Embryo, ed. G. R. Dunstan (Exeter: 
University of Exeter Press, 1990), 47-69. 

81. See Riddle, Contraception and Abortion, 139. 

82. For example, “Mulier etiam in utero laborans a partu mortuo sumat de lacte canis 
cum modico mellis, alleviabitur partus eius.”” CC 125, fol. 54v. Cf. Albertus Magnus 
De animalibus 22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1367. 

83. Riddle, Contraception and Abortion, chap. 12. 

84. On the hare, see Beryl Rowland, Blind Beasts: Chaucer’ Animal World (Kent: Kent 
State University Press, 1971), 87-102. 

85. “Vulva eius siccata et cum vino bibita a viro et uxore concipiet masculum. 
Item si sanguinem cum coagulo eius biberint et concipiet masculum et feminam.’ CC 125, 
fol. 67v. 

86. “Qui comedit duos testiculos capri et coit, ex superfluo digestionis eiusdem 
cibi generabit filium masculum nisi sit impedimentum ex parte mulieris cum qua coit. 
Et si comedit unum testiculum, habebit puer tantum unum testiculum? CC 125, fol. 54r. 
Cf. Albertus Magnus De animalibus 22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1369. 
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87. See Clement of Alexandrias Paedogogus and the Epistle of Barnabas. 
Cf. John Boswell, Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1980), 137-38, 356. 

88. Caroline W. Bynum, The Resurrection of the Body in Western Christianity (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1995), 124-31; Peter Lombard, Sentences, bk. 2, distinctio 30, 
chap. 14, in PL 192:724. 

89. Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, I, Q. 96, Art. 1. 

go. “Si ponat aliquis ceram contritam super cornu vituli vaccarum vadit cum eo 
ubicumque vult cum pauco labore. Et si ungat aliquis cornua vaccarum cum cera et oleo 
aut pice recedit dolor pedum earum.” CC 125, fol. 1251. 

91. “Quando in <turri> columborum sepelitur <craneum hominis antiqui> aut ponitur 
in ea, habitant et quiescunt et multiplicatur columbe donec constringuntur in ea.” CC 125, 
fol. 124Vv. 

92. “Et si vis non vociferetur gallus, oleo inunge fronte eius.” CC 125, fol. 125r. 

93. OBL, Digby 147. On Walter of Henley, see Dorothy Oschinsky, ed. and trans., Walter 
of Henley and Other Treatises on Estate Management and Accounting (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1971). 

94. Isaiah (11:6-8) prophesied that the violence of animals to one another and man 
would cease when the Kingdom of God was established on earth. 

95. See, for example, Helen Waddell, Beasts and Saints (New York: Henry Holt, 1934); and 
Pietro Boglioni, “Il Santo e gli animali nell'alto medioevo,’ in Luomo di fronte al mondo animale 
nellalto medioevo (Spoleto: Centro Italiano di Studi sul’Alto Medioevo, 1985), 2:935-93. 

96. Edited in Sannino, “Ermete mago ealchimista,” 180-89. On the Arabic origins of this 
text, see also Carmela Baffioni, “Un esemplare arabo del Liber de quattuor confectionibus,” 
in Lucentini, Parri, and Perrone Compagni, Hermetism from Late Antiquity to Humanism, 
295-313. 

97. Sannino, “Ermete mago e alchimista,” 182. 

98. William of Auvergne De universo 2.2.76. The Speculum astronomiae also says that 
the Liber de quattuor confectionibus should not be considered necromantic. See the edition 
of Zambelli et al., 246-47. 

99. See chapter 3. 

100. See, for example, William of Auvergne De universo 1.1.657 (basilisk) and 3.2.22 
(wolf). These associations were common. 

101. “Et dixerunt si occurit pregnanti serpens, abortit”” CC 125, fol. 126r. On the influence 
of the biblical symbolism of the snake on animal materia medica, see Jean-Pierre Albert, 
Odeurs de sainteté: La mythologie chrétienne des aromates (Paris: Editions de l' Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes en Sciences Sociales, 1990). 

102. “Et dixit Helagutus quod penne aquilarum quando ponuntur cum pennis aliorum 
avium expendunt eas et corrodunt et mortificant sicut ipsa est in vita sua vincens omnes 
aves et dominans eis . . . et si ponitur pellis ovis cum pelle adib [Arabic al-dhi’b = wolf] 
abraditur pellis ovis.” CC 125, fol. 126. 

103. On this genre of magic, see, for example, Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature. 
For other examples, see chapter 3. 

104. “Cum in timore est iste pisces humorem nigrum effundens turbat aquam. Hic humor 
in lucerna positus si lumen in ea accendatur, facit circumstantes videri Ethiopes.” CC 125, 
fol. 6ov. Cf. Albertus Magnus De animalibus 24, ed. Stadler, 2:15.45; Pliny Naturalis historia 
32.141. 

105. “Et dixerunt quando muscas submergis in aqua donec moriuntur, deinde sepelis eas 
in terra vivificantur.” CC 125, fol. 126r. 

106. “Si sanguis a asperioli [sic] cum aliquantulo ole<i> terebentini pro<ii>ciatur in 
ignem, generabitur inde humidissimus fumus quasi nubes nigra in quo si proiiciatur 
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aliquantulum frigide aque fiet ictus tonitruum horribilis” CC 125, fol. 142r. Cf. Liber de 
virtutibus herbarum, ed. Draelants, 353-54. 

107. “Et qui induit pannum ex lana ovis quam commedit adib non cessat cum eo 
pruritus vehemens quamdiu induit ipsum.” De proprietatibus, CC 125, fol. 126r. 

108. “Et si accipis de pilis asini qui sunt prope priapum suum et terantur et dentur in 
potu cuivis in vino, tunc ipse incipiet pedere. Et si accipis ova formicarum et triveris ea et 
contriveris ea manibus et proieceris ea in aqua et dederis ea in potu cui volueris in vino 
tunc ipse pedet.” Ibid. 

109. The category of abominable mixtures is discussed in chapter 3. 

110. William of Auvergne cites this property as an example of natural magic. De universo 
2.3.22, in Opera omnia, 1:1060. 

111. Ibid., 1.1.46. 

112. On the merging of human and animal identity in medieval secular contexts, 
see Page, “Good Creation and Demonic Illusions,” 39-45. 

113. “Upupam et membrarum eius et praecipue cerebrum et linguam et cor, quaerunt 
incantatores. Sed nos hic de hoc non intendimus: est enim alterius scientiae hoc proprium 
investigare.” CC 125, fol. 6or. Cf. Albertus Magnus De animalibus 23, ed. Stadler, 2:1513. 
The hoopoe appears in several magical sacrifices in the necromantic manual studied by 
Richard Kieckhefer in Forbidden Rites. 

114. See Page, “Sacrifices danimaux,” 209-10. 

115. See Boudet, “Condamnations de la magie,’ article 20. Boudet includes a Latin edition 
and French translation of the articles. They are translated into English by Lynn Thorndike 
in University Records and Life in the Middle Ages (New York: W. W. Norton, 1944), 261-66. 
See also chapter 6. 

116.On this positive attitude, see the epilogue; see also Fanger’s comments in 
“Magic II? 728. 

117. For a particularly useful discussion of the origins of witchcraft in the late Middle 
Ages, see Bailey, “From Sorcery to Witchcraft.” 

118. See Ralph Merrifield, The Archaeology of Ritual and Magic (London: B. T. Batsford, 
1987), 116-31. 

119. CC 125, fol. 58r. Cf. Albertus Magnus De animalibus 22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1411. 

120. “Cauda lupi suspensa ad praesepe boum prohibet boves comedere.” Ibid. 

121. Malleus maleficarum, Il, Q. 1, chap. 14. 


Chapter 3 


1. “Creator meus misit me cum angelis spiritualibus”; “demon narravit mihi illud” 
CC 125, fol. 1584. 
2. St. Augustine’s vols. 1275 and 1277 (CC 125, fols. 145r-160r). On the Liber vaccae, 


» « 


see, particularly, Pingree’s articles “Plato's Hermetic Book of the Cow, “Artificial Demons 
and Miracles, and “From Hermes to Jabir”; and Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures.” See 
also HMES, 2:777-82, 809-10; Singer, “Alchemical Texts”; Dag N. Hasse, “Plato arabico- 
latinus: Philosophy— Wisdom Literature—Occult Sciences,’ in The Platonic Tradition in 
the Middle Ages: A Doxographic Approach, ed. Stephen Gersh and Martin J. F. M. Hoenen 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2002), 31-65; and Scopelliti and Chaouech's edition of the 
Liber Aneguemis. On the Arabic text, see Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums 
(Leiden: Brill, 1971), 4:98-99; and Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, 2:104-5. 

3. See experiments 37-41. For this phrase in other manuscripts, see the Liber Aneguemis, 
86; and Pingree, “Artificial Demons and Miracles,” 121. 
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4. The claims of this text (present at St. Augustine’s in three copies) to aid the 
practitioner’s salvation are discussed in chapter 6. 

5. The exact number varies slightly between the copies. 

6. On this genre of magic, see, for example, Eamon, Science and the Secrets of Nature. 

7. On the Secreta philosophorum, see John B. Friedman, “Safe Magic and Invisible 
Writing in the Secreta philosophorum, in Fanger, Conjuring Spirits; and Robert Goulding, 
“Deceiving the Senses in the Thirteenth Century: Trickery and Illusion in the Secreta 
philosophorum, in Burnett and Ryan, Magic and the Classical Tradition, 135-62. Goulding 
provides an edition and translation of the dialectic section of the Secreta philosophorum, 
that is, on tricks that deceive the senses. 

8. St. Augustine’s vols. 953 (OBL, Rawlinson C. 7, fols. 51r-87v) and 1129 (where it 
was compiled with the magic text titled Liber de septem figuris septem planetarum). 
The monastic manuscripts of this text known to me are Cambridge, Trinity 1214 (Byland); 
OBL, Digby 153 (Franciscan convent, Canterbury); Cambridge, St. John’s College, MS 109 
(E.6) (Syon Abbey); Cambridge, Trinity College 0.2.40 (Kirby Bellars); and London, BL 
Additional 48179 (Reading). Known monastic collectors of this work—John Bruy]l, at the 
Franciscan convent in Canterbury in the late fourteenth century; Thomas Betson, a monk 
at Syon Abbey from ca. 1481 to his death in 1516; William Wymondham, a late fifteenth- 
century Augustinian canon at the Priory of Saint Peter at Kirby Bellars in Leicestershire; 
and John Erghome of the Austin Friars at York (library catalogue, vol. 362)—were all 
interested in other occult topics. John Bruyl’s manuscript contains a summa of Albertus 
Magnus’s natural philosophy and the Pseudo-Albertus’s De virtutibus herbarum, lapidum 
et animalium; Thomas Betson’s commonplace book has several astrological items; and 
William Wymondham’s compilation includes chiromantic diagrams and secrets. John 
Erghome had the most comprehensive private medieval collection of magic texts known 
to historians; see chapter 1. 

9. “Inquit Hunayn: G<alen> dixit quod iste philosophus, scilicet Plato, non nominavit 
librum suum hunc librum anguenis nisi propter causam quam ego narro post horam 
hanc et rememorabor eius in loco suo. Dico ergo quod Plato non intendit per id nisi 
tegimentum” (i.e., Plato intended his title to be a metaphor covering a hidden meaning). 
CC 125, fol. 1271. 

10. The CC 125 copy uses the title Liber vaccae in its explicit. 

11. For details of the Latin copies, see Pingree, “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the Cow; 
144; and Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 243-49, 275-76. Van der Lugt reduces 
Pingree’s list of twelve extant manuscripts to ten. The copy in Firenze, BNC, ILIII.214, 
fols. 57v-721, has been transcribed and translated into Italian by Scopelliti and Chaouech, 
who also publish the Arabic fragment. This Latin edition has many errors and queries that 
are easily resolved with reference to other copies, and the authors offer an unconvincing 
interpretation of the alchemical significance of the text. Nonetheless, it is useful to have a 
published transcription of a Latin copy of the Liber vaccae and the Arabic fragment, and 
the authors provide a valuable glossary of ingredients mentioned in the text. 

12. See Pingree, “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the Cow; 134-35; and Hasse, “Plato arabico- 
latinus, 54. Maran Rashed argues that the author of the Arabic Liber vaccae may have 
drawn on the prologue of a real work by Galen, his lost abridgment of Plato’s Timaeus. See 
Rashed, “Le prologue perdu de l’abrege du Timée de Galien dans un texte de magie noire,” 
Antiquorum Philosophorum 3 (2009): 89-100. 

13. I use the term “experiment” throughout this chapter to convey the sense in which 
instructions in the Liber vaccae use natural processes to produce temporary effects that 
influence and subvert nature. See the discussion of medieval uses of this term in chapter 2. 
‘The text itself uses the terms operatio and facere arte to describe what the operator is doing. 
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14. In “Artificial Demons and Miracles,” 116-18, Pingree divides the first book into 
forty-six chapter headings based on an unfinished edition of twelve manuscripts. He 
describes a single experiment (no. 13) that is two separate experiments in CC 125 and 
Firenze, BNC, I.1].214. Scopelliti and Chaouech, following the Florence copy, divide the 
first book into forty-five chapters; however, operation 26 in this manuscript is not present 
in CC 125 (or in Pingree’s list). Because this experiment is not attached to an outcome 
in the Florence copy, it was presumably rendered pointless from the perspective of other 
scribes of the text and simply omitted. Operations 28 and 29 in Scopelliti and Chaouech’s 
edition are presented as one continuous operation in CC 125, and operation 45 in CC 125 
is missing in Firenze, BNC, II.HI.214. 

15. Pingree and Scopelleti and Chaouech divide this experiment into two, but in 
CC 125 the text is continuous, the second part simply describing different uses for the 
created being’s body. 

16. CC 125, fol. 158r-v. 

17. Pingree, “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the Cow; 133-35, 142-44. This passage is 
translated at ibid., 142-43. See also my discussion in the epilogue. On the need for caution 
in assigning Sabaean origins to Arabic magic texts, see the discussion of the Sabaeans of 
Harran in chapter 5. 

18. “Quod si vis ut removeatur a te tunc fac alcohol cum corde cervi adusto non 
seperabuntur” CC 125, fol. 156r. This operation is not present in the copy in Firenze, BNC, 
IL.III.214, possibly because the willingness to engage with demons demonstrated in this 
experiment led it to be censored. 

19. “Et sapientes faciebant suffumigationem in mansionibus suis quando festinabant 
super vigilias.”” CC 125, fol. 156v. 

20. CC 125 contained other experiments for marvelous lamps, candles, and 
combustibles in an (imperfect) copy of the Liber ignium of Marcus Grecus, fols. 36r—38r. 
On this text, see HMES, 2:785-87; and James R. Partington, A History of Greek Fire and 
Gunpowder (Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, 1960), chap. 2. The copy of the Liber vaccae 
in Firenze, BNC, ILII].214 has two additional experiments at the end, one for making 
a marvelous lamp and another for attracting iron without a magnet. 

21. Goulding, “Real, Apparent, and Illusory Necromancy.” In spite of the differences 
between the two books, however, there are clear continuities in the way that natural 
ingredients are mixed and used, and in some genres and desired results. For example, 
marvelous lamps, eye lotions, and experiments for generating marvelous worms can be 
found in both books. 

22. Ibid., 2, referring to the theories of the second-century physician Rufus of Ephesus 
and his Arabic followers. 

23. See the discussion in Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 252-56. 

24. Pingree, “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the Cow; 140-42. 

25. See Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 265-67. 

26. On this text, see De mirabilibus mundi tra tradizione magica, ed. Sannino; Liber 
de virtutibus herbarum, ed. Draelants, esp. 15-18; Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 
411-17; and Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 249-51. 

27. Liber vaccae, bk. 1, 29, in CC 125, fol. 153v. 

28. Liber vaccae, bk. 1, 42, in CC 125, fol. 156r. Pingree has transcribed and translated 
this experiment in “Artificial Demons and Miracles? 113-14. 

29. For a discusion of the De proprietatibus, see chapter 2. 

30. Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 247-48. 

31. The passage on the soul is at fol. 128v, the first four experiments are at fols. 
129r-130v, and a fourth, related experiment is at fol. 153r-v. I use the term “experiment” 
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for instructions on the artificial creation of rational and irrational animals, and “recipe” for 
descriptions of the uses of the parts of these created beings. For translations of the first and 
second experiments from different manuscripts, see Pingree, “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the 
Cow, 140-41, and “Artificial Demons and Miracles, 111-12. 

32. See Horst W. Jansen, Apes and Ape Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
(London: Warburg Institute, 1952), 94-99. 

33. Albertus Magnus De animalibus 21.3. 

34. PL 197, cols. 62-63. 

35. The forty-day incubation period found in all of these experiments may relate 
to Aristotle’s argument that forty days marked a significant stage in the development 
of the male embryo (Historia animalium 7.3). This idea was discussed by Albertus 
Magnus (Quaestiones super De animalibus 9, Q. 16-17) and accepted by Thomas 
Aquinas. See Pamela M. Huby, “Soul, Life, Sense, Intellect: Some Thirteenth-Century 
Problems,” in The Human Embryo, ed. G. R. Dunstan (Exeter: University of Exeter 
Press, 1990), 119. 

36. “Si igitur eradicaveris duos occulos et feceris tibi collirium ex eis, videbis spiritus et 
demones omnes, et si extraxeris cerebrum eius et miscueris ipsum cum duobus occulis et 
feceris tibi collirium ex eis videbis spiritualitates. Et si acceperis linguam eius et incideris 
eam in <urina> et biberis eam audies spiritualitates et loquuntur tecum demones et tecum 
eis.” CC 125, fol. 129v. Pingree summarizes this passage in “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the 
Cow,’ 142. Spiritualitates is an uncommon word; it seems to refer to a neutral category of 
spirits. 

37. “Accipis cerebrum eius et aliquid ex cerebro filii ade recenti et tantum quantum 
est id de granis qui nominantur taratusepte, id est altiustam, et est arbor nota, et feceris 
illud granis et siccaveris id in umbra et subfumigaveris ex eo cum grano sub arbore que 
iam siccata est in mortua, fructificabit et augmentabitur statim et producet folia”” CC 125, 
fol. 129Vv. 

38. “Occultaberis ab hominibus ita quod tu videbis homines et non videbunt ipsi te, 
et tu ambulabis in medio eorum.” CC 125, fol. 129v. 

39. “In faciendo autem animal rationale curacio est plus quam narretur? CC 125, 
fol. 130r. 

40. “Quando accipis illud et conteris ipsum et ponis super ipsum aliquid de cinere 
<illius> calefacto et sepeli<s> id in terra 14 diebus deinde extrahis illud, tu invenis formam 
colubris magni et serpentes magnos motos.” Ibid. 

41. On spontaneous generation, see Van der Lugt, Le ver, le demon et la vierge, 131-87. 

42. Other manuscripts have “apes,” and the reading is not entirely clear here. The tail 
of the “p” appears to have been erased to turn “apibus” into “avibus, thus successfully 
transforming bees into birds, on the manuscript page at least! 

43. Onthis point, my translation of this recipe differs from Pingree’s. See “Plato's Hermetic 
Book of the Cow,’ 137. 

44. “Aperi unam fenestram ut videas.” CC 125, fol. 130v. 

45. Virgil Georgics 4.295-314. See Newman, Promethean Ambitions, 168, 178-79. 

46. “Sit forma vipere cum duobus cornibus et duobus oculis magnis et erunt ei 
duo supercilia et super ea sunt pili magni.” CC 125, fol. 153r. The horns and huge eyes 
of this viper are evocative of the basilisk’s “crowned head” and murderous stare, but its 
cannabilistic tendencies are appropriate to the viper. According to medieval animal lore, 
the female viper decapitated the male, and the young vipers ate their way out of their 
mother’s body. Albertus Magnus, On Animals, trans. Kitchell and Resnick, 2:1737n208. 

47. Albertus Magnus’s recipes concerning the parts of the cat suggest that the 
parts of black and wild cats were considered particularly efficacious. De animalibus 
22.2, ed. Stadler, 2:1371. 
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48. “Vermes magnos secundum similitudinem apum magnarum; subiecti sunt quattuor 
pedes alia duo manus et duo pedes”’ CC 125, fol. 135v. 

49. “Ipse erit quasi piscis et facies est ei filio ade, verumptamen minor ea et vehemencioris 
rotunditatis.” Ibid. 

50. “Et fiet in forma vaccae parve, verumptamen facies eius erit facies hominis et pedes 
eius sicud pedes avis cum unguibus et erit ei similitudo alarum duarum.” Ibid. 

51. See, for example, David Williams, Deformed Discourse: The Function of the Monster 
in Medieval Thought and Literature (Exeter: University of Exeter Press, 1996), 137-40; and 
Claude Kappler, Monstres, démons et merveilles a la fin du Moyen Age (Paris: Payot, 1980), 
152-55. 

52. This image—a man’s head on a horse's neck with birds’ wings and a fish’s tail (from 
Horace Ars poetica 1.1-4)—is found in the De generatione Mahumet in Paris, Bibliotheque 
de TArsenal, 1162, fol. 11r. The image is reproduced in Marie-Thérése d’Alverny, “Deux 
traductions latines du Coran au Moyen Age,’ Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du 
Moyen Age 16 (1948): 82. 

53. Apuleius, Metamorphosis, ed. and trans. J. Arthur Hanson (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1989; corrected repr., 1996, 1998). See Salisbury, Beast Within, 159-65, 
for other examples. 

54. Augustine De civitate Dei 18.16-18. 

55. Ibid. 18.8. 

56. Hansen, Quellen und Untersuchungen, 39, 40-41. 

57. See, for example, Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1, Q. 114, Art. 4; and the Malleus 
maleficarum, I, Q. 10 and II, Q. 1, chap. 8. 

58. For these and other examples, see Page, “Good Creation and Demonic Illusions.” 

59. Williams discusses monstrous subversions of the typical medieval division of 
animals into beings of the air, of water, and of earth through the representation of 
“transcategorical beings.” Deformed Discourse, 177-79. This category would fit the hybrid 
creature of the final recipe discussed above. 

60. See chapter 2. 

61. See Van der Lugt, Le ver, le demon et la vierge, 365-504. 

62. Aristotle Generation of Animals 770b. 

63. T. W. Glenister, “The Interplay of Fancy and Reason in Teratology,’ Medical History 
8 (1964): 15-30; Dudley Wilson, Signs and Portents: Monstrous Births from the Middle Ages 
to the Enlightenment (London: Routledge, 1993). 

64. See the discussion in Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 256-59. 

65. Pliny Naturalis historia 7. 

66. Friedman, Monstrous Races, 119-22. 

67. Isidore of Seville Etymologiae 11.3.5. 

68. Glenister, “Interplay of Fancy and Reason, 16. 

69. Friedman, Monstrous Races, 18. 

70. Pliny Naturalis historia 7. The main studies on monstrous races are Rudolf 
Wittkower, “Marvels of the East: A Study in the History of Monsters,’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 5 (1942): 159-97; and Friedman, Monstrous Races. 

71. Friedman, Monstrous Races, 234: “Adam prohibuit omnibus filiabus suis ne 
commederent ab illa herba, ac tamen comederunt hinc processerunt semi homines qui 
concipiebantur ab herbis, ergo habent animas quasi bestie” (fol. 1141). See also Hamburger, 
Rothschild Canticles, 211-12 and fig. 65. 

72. For Scholastic debates on the human status of the monstrous races, which usually 
assigned them a subordinate position to man, see Friedman, Monstrous Races, 178-96. 

73. Hunayn ibn Ishaq wrote a summary in three maqalas of Plato’s Laws. See above 
and n. 12. 
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74. “Inquit Hunayn Plato in libro suo qui nominatur aneguenis dixit: ego vidi animal 
omne rationale generatum unum ab alio et quoddam absque re aliqua animali aut 
rationali, propter causam substantie anime animalis, ipsa enim non invenitur nisi in 
animali rationali, forme autem operatio possibilis et ars eius absque animali rationali. 
Anime autem substantiam que non moritur accipi impossibile est nisi ex animali rationali 
et addunt super illud in quo est receptio mortis et corrupcionis. Nos autem iam scivimus 
scientia certa propterea quod vidimus substantiam anime que non recepit mortem, quod 
non immutatur nisi in animali rationali quia non generatur nisi studio vehementi nature 
que ei est et sollicitudine eius super eam et servacione ipsius ab ea, cum substantia eius 
sit substantia que non potest super simile eius et est ex substantia creacionis que non 
suscipit mutacionem neque mortem neque cadit super ipsum nomen corrupcionis per 
disposicionem.” CC 125, fol. 127v. 

75. Plato Laws 10.904. 

76. Ibid. 10.898. 

77. Pingree, “Plato’s Hermetic Book of the Cow, 140. 

78. On the echinus, see William of Auvergne De universo 2.3.16; on the basilisk and 
other marvelous creatures, 1.1.46. 

79. Ailred of Rievaulx, De anima, ed. Charles H. Talbot (London: Warburg 
Institute, 1952), 35. 

80. Adelard of Bath, Questiones naturales, chap. 3, ed. and trans. Burnett, 111-19. For 
other explanations ofanimal reason, see Peter G. Sobel, “The Shadow of Reason: Explanations 
of Intelligent Animal Behavior in the Thirteenth Century,’ in The Medieval World of Nature: 
A Book of Essays, ed. Joyce Salisbury (New York: Garland, 1993), 109-27. 

81. See Page, “Good Creation and Demonic Illusions,’ 47-50, 57. 

82. Ibid., 49-50. 

83. “Et omnia predicta que diximus fiunt potenciis et virtutibus figurarum et propter 
attractionem fortitudinum spirituum ut nobis sint obedientes et propter eorum composicionem 
fortitudinum cum figuris corporum materiei istius inferioris mundi compositorum. Ideo ex 
istis erunt spirituales motus omnia corpora moventes, quibus motibus effectus mirabiles 
fiunt necnon et opera que non sunt hominibus usitata, sed quasi de miraculorum genere 
apparencia.” Picatrix, 2.12.59, ed. Pingree, 88-89. On this passage, see also Pingree, “Plato's 
Hermetic Book of the Cow; 136. 

84. See BB for a list of St. Augustine’s volumes with primarily alchemical contents and a 
detailed description of the contents of CC 125. Vol. 1267 is discussed in chapter 2. 

85. David Pingree discusses the connections between the two works in “Plato's 
Hermetic Book of the Cow, 136-38. On the Kitab al-Tajmi’, see Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan. 
The text and its surviving fragments are discussed in 1:95-97; the theories and techniques 
of artificial generation are analyzed in 2:97-134. Excerpts are edited by Paul Kraus in Jabir 
ibn Hayyan: Textes choisis (Cairo: Libraries El-Khandji, 1935), 341-91. 

86. Kraus, Jabir ibn Hayyan, 2:110-15. Clay and sometimes earth are also part of the 
Jabirean operations. 

87. Ibid., 2:111, 115. 

88. Ibid., 2:104; Pingree, “Plato's Hermetic Book of the Cow, 138. 

89. “Apes naturales et apes ex tauro artificiales utreque apes sunt.” Liber Hermetis, 11.42- 
43, partially edited by William Newman in his edition of Pseudo-Geber, Summa perfectionis 
of Pseudo-Geber, 54. See also Newman, “Homunculus and His Forebears,’ 324-25. 

go. Pseudo-Geber, Summa perfectionis, chap. 10, ed. Newman, 291. See esp. 10.287- 88. 

91. See Petrus Bonus of Ferrara, Pretiosa Margarita Novella, chap. 6, “Ars naturalis et 
divina” (Venice, 1557), 38-41. However, this work is typical of many alchemical texts in 
denigrating the use of organic matter in alchemical operations. 
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92. “Perficere nescimus quia perfectivum, quod est anima, infundere ignoramus”’ 
Pseudo-Geber, Summa perfectionis, chap. 10, ed. Newman, 285, trans. Newman, 648. 

93. In the Liber vaccae this is represented by the (unspecified) “sun stone.” 

94. I used the copy in BL, Sloane 2156 (s.xv"), fols. 130v-148r. On this text, see 
also HMES, 3:136-39, 684-86, esp. 139, where BAV, Pal. lat. 1329, fol. 147r is cited on 
this experiment. Newman, Promethean Ambitions, 188-90, citing Manchester, John 
Rylands University Library, lat. 65; and Van der Lugt, “Abominable Mixtures,” 272-74. 
The St. Augustine’ library had a copy in vol. 900 (OBL, Digby 77, fols. 183v-1971), 
donated by John of London. The text is also found in Cambridge, University Library, Add. 
4087 (written in England ca. 1400), fols. 1r-30r, which shares nine items with CC 125 and 
therefore probably has a related provenance. 

95. De essentiis essentiarum, BL, Sloane 2156, fol. 143r. The Pseudo-Rhasis 
Liber sexaginta animalium does not contain an experiment of this kind, although it does 
have a section on the uses of parts of the human body. Maaike van der Lugt suggests that 
this text may itself be identified with the Liber vaccae. “Abominable Mixtures,” 272-74. 

96. “Dicit ergo quod si accipiatur semen hominis et reponatur in vaso mundo sub 
caliditate fimi quod ad xxx dies erit inde generatus homo habens omnia membra hominis 
et eius sanguis valet ad multas infirmitates secundum quod ibi ponit. Si hoc verum est bene 
credo illum hominem non habere posse animam rationalem quia non est ex coniunctione 
masculis cum femina. Sed nulli dubium est quod sensitivam habet.” De essentiis essentiarum, 
BL, Sloane 2156, fol. 143r. 

97. See Newman, Promethean Ambitions, 191-93. 

98. “Quod si in aliquo humore, virtute stellarum deveniretur ad talem proportionem, 
cuiusmodi proportio est in seminibus parentum, ex illo humore posset generari homo; 
et sic homo posset sufficientur generari ex putrefactione.” Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 
articles, art. 188, 146-47. Hissette points out that Siger de Brabant had previously discussed 
and rejected this proposition. 

99. Van der Lugt, Le ver, le demon et la vierge, 171-76. 

100. Ibid., 176-81. 

101. Ibid., 181. See also my comments at the beginning of the epilogue. 

102. William Newman also makes this point in “Homunculus and His Forebears,” 
330-31. 

103. Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Hebrew 214, fols. 1021-1041. 

104. Idel, Golem, 272-73. 

105. On these, see Scholem, On the Kabbalah, 158-73. 

106. Ibid., 161. 

107. Ibid., 166-67, 176-78; and see the large number of references to this practice 
in Idel, Golem. 

108. Pingree makes a strong argument for the Sabaean origin of the Liber vaccae 
experiments. See n. 17. 

109. Scholem, On the Kabbalah, 170-72; Idel, Golem, 16, 56, 139. 

110. For diverse golems, including those created from the air, emerging from the earth 
as animated beings, and created alchemically in a vessel, see the Homilia on Simon Magus 
(in Scholem, On the Kabbalah, 172-73), the mid- to late thirteenth-century Pseudo- 
Saadyah (ibid., 187; Idel, Golem, 81-86), and a fourteenth-century Talmudic commentary 
(Scholem, On the Kabbalah, 196). 

111. A midrash from the second-third centuries describes the unformed Adam as 
a “golem” to whom God revealed all future generations to the end of time, and a fragment 
of the lost Midrash Abkir states that God “concentrated the whole world in him?’ Scholem, 
On the Kabbalah, 161-63. 
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112. Bahya ben Asher (1291) said that the golem had a motor soul, allowing movement, 
and a sixteenth-century Safed Kabbalist refers to golem making using animal souls. Ibid., 
193-94, 196. 

113. On the Liber Razielis, see chapter 1. The Liber Theysolius survives in one complete 
and one partial copy. In Halle, Universitats- und Landesbibliothek, 14. B. 36 (s.xv), the 
text is at fols. 135-1511, inc. “Dixit Theysolius hic incipio dicere de angelis iiii partium 
mundi,” and fol. 235r-v: “Capitulum ultimum Theyzoli philosophi super Razielem” 
A partial version is in Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 89.38 (s.xv. ex), 
fols. 232r-242v. On this text, see Page, “Magic and the Pursuit of Wisdom” 

114. L-PC, 83-93. 

115. Chaps. 9-11 of the Liber Theysolius are on the familiar spirit (Halle, Universitats- 
und Landesbibliothek, 14. B. 36, fols. 144v-151r). An edition of these appears in Page, 
“Magic and the Pursuit of Wisdom, Appendix 1. Quotations cited below are from this 
edition. 

116. “Et deinde accipe oleum olivarum et pone ipsum in quattuor cornibus de [blank 
space left in MS]. Et sepelias ea prope sepulcrum, unum ad caput et aliud ad pedes, aliud a 
dextris et aliud a sinistris et sint ibi per vii dies vel per ix vel per xv si volueris. Et si cornua 
fuerint bonis sint ibi per unum mensem in tempore quando sol est in Cancro quod est a 
medio Junii usque ad medium Julii” Liber Theysolius, 10.11. 

117. “Et quando fuerint facti vermes custodi bene cornua cum illis vermibus.” 
Ibid., 10.12. 

118. “Et aliud collirium est aqua que colligitur in x hora diei quia illa aqua habet 
potestatem super demones.’ Ibid., 11.26. 

119. “Et quia non est aliquid aliud melius ad congregandum et coniungendum spiritus, 
et sunt etiam duo Alcoholes que sunt colliria et sunt oculi yrcy et oculi upupe. Et ista duo 
dant gratiam videndi spiritus. Et sunt alia duo colliria: unum est pinguedo vespertilionis, 
scilicet dechoquatur totus vespertilio cum suis oculis et cum pinguedine que exinde 
exiverit; alcofolizet homo oculos” (Alcofolizet: he will treat with kohl). Ibid., 11.25. 

120. “Si volueris retinere spiritus et quod timeant te et faciant tuam voluntatem. Accipe 
unam upupam et unam turturem et unam columbam domesticam que sit femina et alba. Et 
istas tres aves totas integras cum duobus crullis cati nigri et cum duobus oculis yrcy nigri, 
et pone in una olla vitreata et cooperi bene ollam et obtura eam bene cum pasta et cum suo 
coopertorio et pone ipsam ad ignem quousque comburantur res quod sunt in ea, et deinde 
pulveriza ipsas et converte pulverem in olla, et cooperi eam bene sicut primo.” Ibid., 11.1. 

121. “Et postquam pulveres fuerint in olla bene cooperta. In nomine illius persone 
supradicte sepelias in stercore calido et sunt ibi per xl dies, deinde in fine dierum illorum 
xl queras ollam. Et invenies in ea multos vermes. Et accipies ipsos omnes et pone ipsos 
in una ampulla vitreata in nomine illius supradicte persone. Et obtura eam valde bene 
et sep<e>lias ipsam in stercore, id est fimo calido, et sic per ix dies. Deinde videbis si 
sint mortui omnes vermes excepto uno et illum accipias et custodias quia facies exinde 
collirium quando tibi opus fuerit. Et omnes alias vermes ponas in una olla vitreata et 
pones eam super ignem et da ei ignem quousque vermes pulverizentur secundum pulveres 
collirii quod est alcophol. Et hoc facto, pone pulveres in testa capitis hominis mortui. Et 
pone illud caput in aliquo sepulcro vel quadrivio vel in loco ubi suspenduntur homines et 
sit ibi per xxx dies. Et deinde accipe illud alcophol et custodias ipsum bene et dices super 
ipsum nomina exercitus Ascymor.’ Ibid., 11.4-5. 

122. Hence also Alcofolizet: he will treat with kohl (ibid., 11.25). The variant phoneme 
ph/h in alcophol is typical of a Spanish context, which is a further indication of the origin 
of the translation. I am grateful to Charles Burnett for these points. 

123. “Quando in <turri> columborum sepelitur <craneum hominis antiqui> 
aut ponitur in ea, habitant et quiescunt et multiplicatur columbe donec constringuntur 
in ea.” CC 125, fol. 124v. 
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124. On this experiment, see Pingree, “Artificial Demons and Miracles” 112 (CC 125, 
fol. 1541): “Accipe fel gruis et oculum upupe et oculos trium pullorum irundinum et 
oculum cervi et cor pulli nigri et fel syde (id est, avis que est similis milvo) et oculum gatti 
nigri silvestris et fel eius.” 

125. “Cum vero morietur actione hominis, contra nature cursum, mundi materia contra 
naturam mutationem incurrit propter quod ipsa, taliter alterata, habilis redditur in aliqua 
sui parte ad receptionem motus et forme quam per nature cursum proprium recipere non 
deberet.” Al-Kindi, De radiis, chap. 9, ed. dAlverny and Hudry, 255. On sacrifice in magic 
texts, see Page, “Sacrifices animaux.” 

126. On metamorphosis and hybridity, see Bynum, Metamorphosis and Identity, esp. 
chaps. 2 and 3, and on Scholastic explanations for demonic generation and the limits of 
natural generation, see Van der Lugt, Le ver, le demon et la vierge, chaps. 2 and 3. 

127. Van der Lugt’s “Abominable Mixtures” contains the fullest discussion of the 
reception of the Liber vaccae in the Latin West. See p. 248 on the two manuscript copies 
that omit the generative experiments, and pp. 251-56 and 277 on Scholastic readers of this 
text. 

128. “Post hoc dicemus causas prohibitionis commixtionis animalium diversi generis. 
... Quinta, ut nefanda opera, et maleficia, quae de fecibus ex huiusmodi commixtione 
procreatis fiebant, declinarentur; et haec opera leguntur in libro qui dicitur Neumich, 
sive Nevemich, et alio nomine vocant leges Platonis, qui liber totus est de huiusmodi 
commixtionibus; et vocantur leges Platonis, quia contra leges naturae est?” William of 
Auvergne, De legibus, chap. 12. 

129. William of Auvergne, De universo, in Opera omnia, 1:1009a. 

130. “Et quaedam alia in aliquibus mixtionibus abhominandibis et applicationibus 
abusivis: haec namque potius dicenda sunt veneficia seu malificia quam bona experimenta, 
[ut sunt quaedam posita in libro qui dicitur vacca Platonis et in pluribus aliis]” Nicole 
Oresme, Tractatus de configurationibus qualitatum et motuum, part 2, chap. 31, ed. and 
trans. Marshall Clagett (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1968), 358-59. 

131. Maaike van der Lugt makes a complementary point: “Readers suggested that 
demons might well be the most articulate practitioners of the LV’ “Abominable Mixtures,” 
231; see also 261-64. 

132. See, for example, Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, 1, Q. 114, Art. 4, and the Malleus 
maleficarum, I, Q. 10, and II, Q. 1, chap. 8. 


Chapter 4 


1. “Imago” was the most common term for this kind of object in the Latin West. 

2. The most important work in this field is Weill-Parot, “Images astrologiques” au Moyen 
Age. See also Thorndike, “Traditional Medieval Tracts”; Pingree, “Diffusion of Arabic 
Magical Texts” and “Learned Magic in the Time of Frederick II”; Lucentini, “Ermetismo 
magico’; and Lucentini, Parri, and Perrone Compagni, Hermetism from Late Antiquity to 
Humanism. 

3. See Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 393-94, with particular reference to the 
Liber introductorius of Michael Scot, the Clavicula Salomonis, and the necromantic manual 
edited by Richard Kieckhefer. On image magic in the last, see also Kieckhefer, Forbidden 
Rites, 176-83, 296-328, 367-73. 

4. Klaassen, “Medieval Ritual Magic.” esp. 183-86. An earlier example of this 
combination of genres can be seen in St. Augustine's vol. 1538, which had an Ars notoria 
with diagrams and a De anulis Salamonis. See chapter 1. 
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5. Delmas, “Médailles astrologiques et talismaniques”; and Joseph Shatzmiller, 
“In Search of the “Book of Figures’: Medicine and Astrology in Montpellier at the Turn 
of the Fourteenth Century,’ Association of Jewish Studies Review 7-8 (1982-83): 337-44. 

6. For image magic at the French and English courts in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, see Peters, Magician, the Witch, and the Law, 120, 131; Boudet, “Condamnations 
de la magie” (on Jehan de Bar’s confession); and Thomas of Walsingham, The St Albans 
Chronicle, vol. 1, 1376-1394, ed. and trans. John Taylor, Wendy R. Childs, and Leslie Watkiss 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003), 46-48. A rare image magic ritual attributed to a 
contemporary person, the courtier Thomas de Pizan (father of Christine), survives in a 
fifteenth-century manuscript. Its purpose was to expel the English from France. Weill- 
Parot, “Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 605-8. 

7. Adelard of Bath Questiones naturales 58, ed. Burnett, 192-93. 

8. Antonio da Montolmo De occultis et manifestis 4.11, ed. Weill-Parot and Véronése, 
272-73. 

g. Peters, Magician, the Witch, and the Law, 131-35; and Weill-Parot, “Images 
astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 378-86. 

10. Lydgate, Pylgremage of the Sowle (1426), lines 21047-21310, ed. Furnivall and Locock, 
561-68. This work, attributed to John Lydgate, is based on Guillaume de Deguileville’s La 
pélerinage de lame (1335). On the personification of sorcery, see Page, Magic in Medieval 
Manuscripts, 53-56. 

11. Pylgremage of the Sowle, lines 20859-21036, ed. Furnivall and Locock, 556-61. 

12. The reception of image magic texts is addressed in Nicolas Weill-Parot’s magisterial 
study “Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age. See also Lucentini, “Ermetismo magico.” 

13. On the Speculum astronomiae, see chapter 1. On collecting trends in image magic 
texts, see Klaassen, “Medieval Ritual Magic” and Transformations of Magic, chap. 2 
and 178-86. 

14. For an extensive list of Hermetic texts in surviving manuscripts, see L-PC. Editions 
of Hermetic magic texts are forthcoming in Vittoria Perrone Compagni, Scripta Magica, 
CCCM 145 (Hermes Latinus V), Turnhout. On the Arabic roots of the Hermetic magic 
texts that circulated in Latin, see Pingree, “Some of the Sources” and “Diffusion of Arabic 
Magical Texts”; Burnett, Magic and Divination, articles 3 and 5-7, and “Establishment of 
Medieval Hermeticism’; and Perrone Compagni, “Testi magici di Ermete.” A discussion of 
the role of magic in the context of medieval Islam is beyond the scope of this book, but for 
Hermetic texts in the Arabic tradition, see especially Kevin van Bladel, The Arabic Hermes: 
From Pagan Sage to Prophet of Science (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009). 

15. The annotations occur in the Liber de quindecim stellis, Liber imaginum lunae, and 
Liber vaccae. 

16. On the Sabaeans, see chapter 5. 

17. See Perrone Compagni, “Testi magici di Ermete,” 505-9. 

18. L-PC, 70-80. The compendium circulated in two different translations (the CC 125 
copy belongs to group a). A third recension, which expunged many references to angels and 
God, is found in book 2 of Michael Scot’s Liber introductorius. The Liber imaginum lunae 
and the De viginti quattuor horis from the latter text have been edited by Paolo Lucentini 
using Miinchen, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 10268. See Lucentini’s “Ermetismo 
magico,’ 444-50, 442-44. 

19. The Harley 80 copy of the Liber imaginum lunae is related to that in CC 125 but in 
general is more accurate. It also has annotations correcting Arabic terms; in this copy they 
are usually interlinear rather than placed in the outside margins. 

20. On the Hermetic Liber septem planetarum, see L-PC, 66-68; and Perrone Compagni, 
“Testi magici di Ermete.” A lunar mansion is one of the twenty-eight divisions of the 
moon’s monthly path. 
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21. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux francais, 243-75. Delatte’s argument that this text is 
an Arabic rescension of a Greek original is based on its unclear structure, which seems to 
have been caused by omissions and interpolations. No surviving Greek or Arabic version 
of this text is known. 

22. The version attributed to Hermes survives in thirty-one manuscripts. A reelaboration 
of the Latin text was attributed to Enoch, and a further version circulated under the name 
of Thabit (ibid., 237-75); Thorndike, “Traditional Medieval Tracts? 224-27; and L-PC, 
44-47. 

23. On magical characters, see below. 

24. For the history of magic squares, see H. E. Stapleton, “The Antiquity of Alchemy,’ 
Ambix 5 (1953): 1-43; Schuyler Cammann, “Magic Squares,” Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. 
14 (1969), 573-75, and “Islamic and Indian Magic Squares”; and Karpenko, “Between 
Magic and Science.” The most useful article on medieval magic squares is Folkerts, 
“Zur Friihgeshichte der magischen Quadrate.” 

25. A three-ordered square is divided into nine small squares, a nine-ordered square 
into eighty-one, and so on. 

26. I am aware of eleven Latin copies from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
In addition, the figure of Mars, with accompanying instructions, appears earlier, in the 
Libro de astromagia, a compendium of astral magic produced at the court of Alfonso 
X “El Sabio” of Castile ca. 1280 (BAV, Reg. lat. 1283a). The CC 125 copy is closely related 
to the copies in Cambridge, University Library, Add. 4087, fols. 138r-139v (s.xiv’), and 
Cambridge, University Library, Dd.xi.45, fols. 138r—-139v (England, ca. 1441-45). Other 
copies are in Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, CVP 5239, fols. 147v-14o9r (s. xiv); 
Erfurt, Universitatsbibliothek, Amploniana Q. 361, fol. 59r-v (s.xiv’); Krakow, Biblioteka 
Jagiellonska, 793, fols. 6or-61r (Poland, ca. 1458-59); BAV, Ott. lat. 1809, fols. 21r-26v 
(Italy?, s.xv med.?); Kobenhavn, Kongelike Bibliotek, Gl Kgl $1658, fols. 236v—240v (s.xv); 
Marburg, Universitatsbibliothek, 18, fols. 5or—53r (1479); London, Wellcome Library, 128, 
fols. 18v-2or (Ferrara, 1487); and BL, Harley 2404, fols. 60v—64r (s.xv). The title of a work 
in St. Augustine’s vol. 1129—“Tractatus de vii planetis cum vii figuris’-—makes it likely 
that this was another copy. The Cambridge copy is edited and translated by Juris D. Lidaka 
in “Book of Angels,” 64-67. The Vienna copy is edited and translated by Jacques Sesiano 
in “Magic Squares for Daily Life,” 716-26. On the Krakow copy, see also Lang, Unlocked 
Books, 91-93 and fig. 5. 

27. Burnett, “Conte de Sarzana Magical Manuscript,’ in Burnett, Magic and Divination, 
5. “Hispaniensis” is a common variant for “Hispaliensis’—of Seville—which is the more 
authentic name of the translator. 

28. Maddison and Savage-Smith, Science, Tools, and Magic, 1:106. 

29. CC 125, fol. 76v; Erfurt, Universitatsbibliothek, Amploniana Q. 361, fol. sor. 

30. Stapleton, “Antiquity of Alchemy,” 22-28; Karpenko, “Between Magic and Science,’ 
121-22. 

31. Maddison and Savage-Smith, Science, Tools, and Magic, 1:60. 

32. Vladimir Karpenko, “Magic Squares in European Mysticism, Hamdard Medicus 
34 (1991): 39-49; and Gershom Scholem, “Alchemie und Kabbala, Monatsschrift fiir 
Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums 69 (1925): 13-39; 95-110. 

33. 1am grateful to Alberto Pimpinelli for this point. Many “errors” in magic squares 
involve purposeful repetitions and transfers. Of course, scribal errors may account for 
some errors, too. Of the manuscripts I have been able to examine, only the magic squares 
in the Erfurt copy have no mistakes. 

34. This work was copied by a late fourteenth-century hand that rewrote parts of 
a number of faded or otherwise deteriorated magic and alchemical texts. Since this short 
text is wholly copied in this hand, it could be either a rewritten text or a new addition. 
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Appendix 1 provides a translation of this text; quotations cite the passage divisions of my 
translation. I will be publishing an edition of this text in Perrone Compagni, Scripta Magica 
(forthcoming). 

35. On the Liber lunae ex scientia Abel, see Perrone Campagni, “Studiosus 
incantationibus.’ I am grateful to Vittoria Perrone Compagni for sharing her unpublished 
edition of the Liber lunae ex scientia Abel with me. The latter text also shares material 
with Adelard of Bath's translation of Thabit ibn Qurra’s De imaginibus (Burnett, “Tabit 
ibn Qurra,” in Magic and Divination, 31), but more research is needed to make precise 
comments on their relationship to each other, the Glossulae, and comparable Arabic texts. 

36. These are prominent in the second half of the text, especially 14, 15, and 17. 

37. “Exiget a te deus quicquid per ipsum factum sit in die iudicii? CC 125, fol. 614. 

38. The absence of references to God or the angels in the Liber de quindecim stellis 
supports Delatte’s argument that this text is based on a Greek original. 

39. “Iussu dei omnipotentis.” CC 125, fol. 62v. This phrase appears elsewhere in 
the text. 

40. “Time deum et caveas nec ostendas ipsum alicui, ne perdas per eum homines.” 
CC 125, fol. 61v. 

41. There are various precepts on purity in this text, for example, “nec tangat etiam 
ipsum homo pollutus, nec facias ymaginem neque eo non lotus et non mundus.” Ibid. 

42. “Septima nomina Creatoris quibus omnia condidit.” CC 125, fol. 65v. 

43. “Opus sive voluntas eius bona sive mala fuerit.” CC 125, fol. 614. 

44. Glossulae, 7, CC 125, fol. 109v. This prayer appears in Adelard of Bath's translation 
of Thabit ibn Qurra’s De imaginibus, the Liber lunae ex scientia Abel (which adds the names 
of the spirits), and (in a slightly different version but still referring to the power of the 
spirits to effect good and evil) in the Picatrix. See Burnett, “The Arabic Hermes in the 
Works of Adelard of Bath,” in Lucentini, Parri, and Perrone Compagni, Hermetism from 
Late Antiquity to Humanism, 378-80; Perrone Compagni, “Studiosus incantationibus, 
58-59; and the Picatrix, 3.7.16. 

45. “Quicumque fueris qui ista inveneris non ea reveles nisi forte bono et benevolo, per 
Christum te quiro et si contrarium feceris sit in periculum anime tue et non scribentis. 
Amen.” Glossulae, 22, CC 125, fol. 110v. 

46. “Et rogamus Deum omnipotentem quod sua pietate et mercede liber iste non 
perveniat nisi ad sapientum et bonorum virorum manus. Tu autem custos esse debes 
operis predicti ut nemini reveles indigno.” Picatrix, 1.5. However, none of the medieval 
and early modern scribes who excerpted this chapter felt obliged to include the caveat 
(Pingree, excerpts IV, V, VI, and X). 

47. “Scias quod in istis 7 figuris occultaverunt antiqui sapientes et philosophi 7 nomina 
gloriosa dei que sunt super 7 planetas propter hoc quod nullus posset ea pronunciare 
indigne quia forte multi nescientes cum illis mala plurima perpetrasset.? CC 125, fol. 75r. 
The belief that the magic squares concealed the names of God is also found in a work by 
al-Buni (d. 1225), which presents numerous magic squares assigned to particular planets 
with the aim of relating the value of the magic constant of the square (that is, the sum of 
each row or column) to the numerical value of certain words, in particular the names of 
God. Wilhelm Ahrens, “Die ‘magischen Quadrate’ al-Buni’s,” Der Islam 12 (1922): 235-88. 

48. Maddison and Savage-Smith, Science, Tools, and Magic, 1:107. 

49. “Summe omnium rerum Creator qui signa 12 cum eorum natura creasti.” Glossulae, 
10, CC 125, fol. 109Vv. 

50. “Suppliciter te, Deum patrem omnipotentem, adoro et cum tota animi intentione 
te invoco per hoc magnum atque sanctissimum nomen tuum, Kabrutan, super primum 
signum, id est Aries, positum, te deprecor ut omni vice, in qua signum istud per nomen 
suum adiuravero meum propositum ad effectum perducatur.” Ibid. 
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51. “Audacter adiuro ut quocienscumque n<omin>aalicuius signorum 12 y<maginem> 
fecero mihi atque meo opera presto presentes placate et benevoli sitis, ut meum desidereum 
potencia Creatoris compleatis.” Glossulae, 7. On the idea that God’s authority is brought to 
bear on his subordinates through the magician’s use of his divine names, see also Michael 
Swartz’s argument that Hebrew incantation texts from the Cairo Genizah possessed a 
“bureaucratic” dimension. Swartz, “Scribal Magic and Its Rhetoric: Formal Patterns in 
Medieval Hebrew and Aramaic Incantations from the Cairo Genizah,’ Harvard Theological 
Review 83 (1990): 179-80. 

52. “Sublimitas autem et altitudo astronomie est imaginum scientia” Burnett, 
“Talismans: Magic as Science?” in Burnett, Magic and Divination, 8n25. Thabit’s comment 
is also found in the Picatrix, 1.5.36: “Et ad verificandum quod dixit Thebit ben Corat in 
libro quem composuit De ymaginibus, qui sic ait: scientia imaginum est nobilior pars 
astronomie.” 

53. “Lune occasus et ortus et locaciones imagines videlicet disponentur iste. 
Et sicut etiam luna efficacior est ceteris planetis et nobis est affinior, ita iste liber si eum 
intellexerimus ceteris est valencior et nobis affinior” CC 125, fol. 61r. 

54. The Liber imaginum lunae gives the usual Arabic names of the lunar mansions that 
had appeared in Latin translations by the end of the tenth century. By the twelfth century 
there were numerous treatises containing descriptions of them. See Charles Burnett, “What 
Is the Experimentarius of Bernardus Silvestris? A Preliminary Survey of the Material,” 
Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age 44 (1977): 79-125. The confusion 
between twenty-seven and twenty-eight mansions is ancient and has an astronomical 
basis. The missing mansion is the eighteenth—al-qalb, the heart (of Scorpio)—which is 
added in the margin. 

55. “Hec figura martis infortuna significat bellum et guerras.” CC 125, fol. 75r. 

56. Some variation in astrological associations is apparent from text to text. Hermann 
of Carinthia notes that copper was sometimes associated with Mars: “est autem contentio 
de cupro inter Martem et Venerem:’ Hermann of Carinthia, De essentiis, bk. 2, ed. Burnett, 
206-7. 

57. The three-ordered magic square appeared in a magic treatise attributed to Jabir 
ibn Hayyan as a charm for easing childbirth, where it is attributed to Apollonius of 
Tyana. Cammann, “Magic Squares,’ 574. The best-known and most widespread magic 
square in the medieval West—a five-line palindromic magic square of Roman origin, 
“sator arepo tenet opera rotas”—was also associated with childbirth. Skemer, Binding 
Words, 244. 

58. This part of the text is also found in both the John of Seville and Adelard of Bath 
translations of Thabit’s De imaginibus. John of Seville’s translation is edited by Carmody, 
167-97. For Adelard of Bath’s translation I consulted an unpublished edition by Charles 
Burnett. The De imaginibus diei et noctis is closest to the equivalent chapter in John of 
Seville’s translation, that is, chap. 2, 10-17, version 1 in Carmody’s edition at 182. 

59. “House” (domus) has two meanings in astrology. The zodiac chart is divided into 
twelve houses; each planet rules over a zodiac sign, which is its house. Planets were lords 
of both kinds of house. The ascendant was the degree where the elliptic cuts the horizon, 
usually the starting point of the astrological chart (i.e., the first house). Lists of ascendants 
assigned to particular cities were common in astrological textbooks. 

60. “Hec est imago destructionis illius et istius regionis, hec est res magna.’ CC 125, fol. 
64V. 

61. “Illos videlicet qui per astronomiam aut per magicam aliquid opus volunt perducere 
ad effectum.” CC 125, fol. 71v. 

62. “Quia in signis sunt gradus lucidi et tenebrosi, masculini et feminini, vacui et pleni 
et gradus qui dicuntur putei et gradus augmentantes fortunam et sic de aliis.” Glossulae, 19, 
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CC 125, fol. 110v. Cf. Aba Ma’shar, The Abbreviation of the Introduction to Astrology, 7.25- 
73, ed. and trans. Charles Burnett, Keiji Yamamoto, and Michio Yano (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 
139-43. 

63. “Stellas fixas quae sunt res spirituales et celestiales et luminose.”” CC 125, fol. 721. 

64. “Cum igitur ea que Hermes in libro suo posuit naturalia, sic volo eis apponere 
accidentalia et spiritualia: stella quidem est res celestis, et spiritualis est oratio atque 
voluntas, accidentalis vero balneacione et mundificatione.” CC 125, fol. 75v. 

65. Augustine De diversis quaestionibus ad simplicianum 83.79.1. 

66. See Grégoire le Grand: Morales sur Job I, ed. and trans. André de Gaudemaris and 
Robert Gillet (Paris: Cerf, 1975), 258-61. 

67. See Edward Mahoney, “Sense, Intellect, and Imagination in Albert, Thomas, and 
Siger,’ in The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann et al. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1982), 602-5. 

68. See, forexample, H. A. Wolfson, “The Problem of the Souls of the Spheres,’ Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 16 (1962): 67-92; and Edward Grant, Planets, Stars, and Orbs: The Medieval 
Cosmos, 1200-1687 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 469-87. 

69. The nature and role of the intelligences are the subject of a number of propositions 
condemned at Paris in 1277. See Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles, 70-117. 

70. See, for example, E. L. Mascall, The Angels of Light and the Powers of Darkness 
(London: Faith Press, 1954), chap. 2; and Loren T. Stuckenbruck, Angel Veneration and 
Christology (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1995). 

71. On legitimate angelic invocation, see, for example, Flint, Rise of Magic, 157-72; 
Karen Jolly, “Prayers from the Field: Practical Protection and Demonic Defense in Anglo- 
Saxon England,’ Traditio 61 (2006): 95-147; and Michel Yves Perrin, “Rendre un culte aux 
anges a la maniére des juifs” in Boudet, Bresc, and Grévin, Anges et la magie, 669-700. 

72. Speculum astronomiae, chap. 11, ed. Zambelli et al., 240-41. 

73. In Judges 13:18 the angel who appears to Samson's parents refuses to reveal his 
name because it is mirabile. Keck, Angels and Angelology, 161, gives examples of other 
medieval stories in which angels do not reveal their names for the same reason. 

74. “Dixit Hermes per Balenuch, si quis ymagines fecerit quam si apto tempore 
diebusque determinatis atque ad hoc deputatis et horis convenientibus aliquis composuerit 
vocem suum ad effectum perducet. CC 125, fol. 61v. 

75. “Quedam ... si debito modo dicantur, mirabiliter iuvant.’ Glossulae, 3, CC 125, 
fol. 109r. 

76. Al-Kindi, De radiis, chap. 6, ed. d’Alverny, 233-50. 

77. See Claire Fanger, “Things Done Wisely by a Wise Enchanter: Negotiating the 
Power of Words in the Thirteenth Century; Esoterica 1 (1999): 97-132; and Charles 
Burnett, “The Theory and Practice of Powerful Words in Medieval Magical Texts,” in 
The Word in Medieval Logic, Theology, and Psychology, ed. Tetsuro Shimizu and Charles 
Burnett (Turnhout: Brepols, 2009), 215-31. 

78. See, for example, Skemer, Binding Words, 107-15. 

79. Jeffrey B. Russell, “Saint Boniface and the Eccentrics” Church History 33 (1964): 
235-47. Valerie Flint notes the appearance of unorthodox angels’ names in exorcism 
prayers and charms for health in the same period. Rise of Magic, 169. 

80. On names of power in the Jewish tradition, see Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic 
and Superstition (New York: Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1939), 78-103; Kaufmann 
Kohler, “The Tetragrammaton (Shem ham-M’forash) and Its Uses? Journal of Jewish Lore 
and Philosophy 1 (1919): 19-32; and the extensive list of Jewish angel names in Moise 
Schwab, Vocabulaire de langélologie (Paris: Klincksieck, 1897). 

81. Glossulae, 14. 
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82. See, for example, Erwin R. Goodenough, Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1953-68), 2:153-295; Shaul Shaked, “Medieval Jewish Magic 
in Relation to Islam: Theoretical Attitudes and Genres,” in Judaism and Islam: Boundaries, 
Communication, and Interaction; Essays in Honor of William M. Brinner, ed. Benjamin 
H. Hary, John L. Hayes, and Fred Astren (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 97-109; and Steven M. 
Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew: The Problem of Symbiosis Under Early Islam 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1995), chap. 5. 

83. See, for example, the index of names in the Liber iuratus and the necromantic 
handbook edited by Richard Kieckhefer in Forbidden Rites, 135. 

84. Adonay, El, and Ya are among the list of ten divine names noted by Isidore of Seville 
and frequently copied and commented on by later Christian writers. 

85. Glossulae, 7 and 10. The prayers come from the prologue of the Liber lunae ex 
scientia Abel. See Perrone Compagni, “Studiosus incantationibus:” These are two of the three 
kinds of prayers that the author of the Glossulae says are necessary for the Liber septem 
planetarum; the third, on the burial of the images of the seven planets, is found only in the 
seventh book of the planets. 

86. “O fulgentes 12 angeli, a circulo superiori descendentes, boni ac mali, haec vestra 
nomina sanctissima devote invoco, scilicet, Soron, Tozon, Kabzon, Sarszacin, Baraamin, 
Kolin, Mimin, Subrain, Tibrin, Kobrol, Kabril, Solzir et per hoc nomen Sobroadir Kabri, 
Kabail, domini dei vivi immortalis, immutabilis, vestra nomina superius invocata” 
Glossulae, 7. 

87. Significant ritual magic texts that claim an association with Solomon—the Liber 
Razielis, Liber Almandal, Liber sacratus sive iuratus, and Ars notoria—are discussed 
in Boudet and Véronése, “Secret dans la magie rituelle.” 

88. Glossulae, 9, 11, and 17. See fig. 2 for the four seals used by Solomon and Virgil. On 
Virgil the magician, see John Webster Spargo, Virgil the Necromancer: Studies in Virgilian 
Legends (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934); and Juliette Wood, “Virgil and 
Taliesin: The Concept of the Magician in Medieval Folklore,” Folklore 94 (1983): 91-104. 
The esoteric characterization of Solomon became popular in some currents of late antique 
Judaism and Christianity; see Pablo A. Torijano, Solomon the Esoteric King: From King to 
Magus, Development of a Tradition (Leiden: Brill, 2002). For invocations of the magical 
powers of Solomon and Virgil in a necromantic compilation, see Kieckhefer, Forbidden 
Rites, 139-40. 

89. Glossulae, 16. 

go. “Cum igitur ignoratis superioribus angelorum illos constringere sit impossibile, 
nomina spirituum aeris et ventorum in precedenti posuimus capitulo, ut sui superiores 
clarius viderentur, et a quibus poterat quilibet subiugari” Liber iuratus Honorii, bk. 3, chap. 
117, ed. Hedegard, 125; BL, Sloane 313, fol. 22Vv. 

91. On this text and its dating and origins, see Mesler, “Liber iuratus Honorii”; and 
Veenstra, “Honorius and the Sigil of God” In my commentary here I refer to the later 
textual tradition, which is known from a few manuscripts in the British Library (the earliest 
of which, Sloane 313, I have consulted) and which formed the basis for Hedegard’s edition. 

92. Liber iuratus Honorii, bk. 1, chap. 101.22, ed. Hedegard, 113. The expansion of a 
real or imagined biblical context for Hebrew names is typical of late medieval texts of 
ritual magic. On names in Solomonic magic more generally, see Véronése, “God’s Names 
and Their Uses.” 

93. Another example of a list of the names of the hours of day and night and their 
functions is found in Clm 849. See Kieckhefer, Forbidden Rites, 306-7. 

94. “Aperiuntur porte celi ad orationes qui rogaverit deum dominium.” CC 125, fol. 63v. 

95. “Cessant militie celorum splendide donec orent Creatorem.” Ibid. 
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96. BL, Harley 80 (s. xiv’), fols. 75v-76r. The note (which Barker-Benfield tentatively 
attributes to John) appears in a single ten-leaf quire that Barker-Benfield identifies as 
belonging to a lost volume donated by Michael of Northgate. BB, 3:1794. The “seals” take 
the form of small groups of magical characters for each planet or ring. 

97. In extant manuscripts these texts are the Glossulae, the Liber de quindecim stellis, 
and the Ars notoria, and in nonextant volumes, the De annulis, donated by John of London 
(vol. 1538), the Hermetic De imaginibus and Liber Saturni, donated by Michael Northgate 
(vols. 1275 and 1267), and the De sigillis planetarum and the Liber Razielis, in volumes with 
no assigned donor (1545, 1137, and 1151). 

98. A useful discussion of medieval magical characters is given in Grévin and Véronése, 
Caractéres’ magiques au Moyen Age.” The following paragraph is influenced by their 
typology. 

99. See fig. 2 for “the four seals used by Solomon and Virgil” and an “alphabet of 
planets” that assigns magical characters to each letter. Glossulae, 17-18, CC 125, fol. 1101. 

100. The notae are discussed in chapter 6. Fig. 3 shows the third, fourth, and fifth notae 
of astronomy in the copy of the Ars notoria in OBL, Bodley 951, fol. 15r. 

101. “Quidam dicunt quod sunt nomina propter sui significationem nobilem litteris 
ignotis conscripta.” Glossulae, 3, CC 125, fol. 1091. 

102. Glossulae, 18. On mysterious alphabets, see Bernhard Bischoff, “Ubersicht tiber 
die nichtdiplomatischen Geheimschriften des Mittelalters, mit zwei Alphabettafeln,’ 
in Bischoff, Mittelalterliche Studien: Ausgewdhlte Aufsatze zur Schriftkunde und 
Literaturgeschichte (Stuttgart: Anton Hiersemann, 1981), 3:120-48. 

103. “Alii dicunt quod karacteres formati sunt a sapientibus huius artis ad similitudinem 
vultus celestis et hec secundum ordinacionem figurarum stellarum fixarum. Viderunt enim 
quod talis esset ordinacio in celo et ideo volentes ut eorum significacio magis inclinaretur 
effectui propter similitudinem materie tales karacteres in suis ymaginibus conscripserunt, 
et addiderunt aliqui tractatus alios illis karacteribus secundum naturam locorum stellarum 
illarum et planetarum cuius nature stelle ille fixe dicuntur” Glossulae, 4, CC 125, fol. 109v. 

104. Pictatrix, 2.5.2. 

105. “Et ista nomina sunt figure et sigilla quemadmodum ista <figure drawn in 
manuscript>; postea ad invicem lineis coniunguntur. Et iste linee que de una protrahuntur 
ad aliam sunt sicut radii considerande, qui de uno ad aliud protenduntur, quibus figure et 
ymagines inde figurantur.” Ibid. 

106. Al-Kindi, De radiis, ed. dAlverny, 251. 

107. Here I follow Grévin and Véronése’s typology. 

108. The characters in BL, Royal 12 E. XXV, fol. 164r, are printed in Page, Magic in 
Medieval Manuscripts, 28. 

109. In addition to the Corpus Christi 125 copy there is a copy in BL, Harley 80, fols. 
81r-84r. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux francais, 238-39, mentions the following copies 
with amended or missing fourth sections: Berlin, Staatsbibliothek 192 (s.xv), fols. 
105r-106v (reduced fourth section); Oxford, Ashmole 1471 (s.xiv), fols. sor—56r (omits 
the characters); and Paris, BnF, lat. 7440 (s.xiv), fols. 13v-16v (omits the fourth section 
entirely). 

110. Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, II, 2, Q. 96, Art. 2. “Non intelligas autem imagines 
istas planetarum similitudines, immo quosdam characteres; quae in lineatione sua et 
figuratione nullam habent similitudinem planetarum.’ William of Auvergne, De legibus, 
chap. 27, in Opera omnia, 1:89b. 

111. “In actualem existentiam sollempniter” Al-Kindi, De radiis, chap. 8, ed. dAlverny, 252. 

112. “Item fiant in nocte pro balneis ut calescant, et pro linguis amputandis, sume 
crucibilum ereum novum et fusile et habeat 7 buccas, et singulis scribas hec nomina, 
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sayssays, hacharis, dulech, tarchata et habeant singule vero bucce hucos infunde, accipe 
4 antefa[ct]a cum istis hec sequent[a] scribe bazaitarnac, zahoc, cofac, dalfac, narta, 
aiacthach et facies super ipsum ymaginem hominis habentis in manu similitudinem utris 
de quo videatur effundere oleum... et scribas in facie hominis hec nomina, laut, cavies et 
in ventre, melhai et subtus candelam <infra> ymagin<em>, et quodam panno stringas os 
eius scilicet fundentis oleum, et non app[eriet]? CC 125, fol. 65v. 

113. “De illa sinapi ipsas debes etiam aspergere.’ CC 125, fol. 66v. 

114. Ibid. 

115. “Anima naturalis et virtutes eius et scientia et sapientia et philosophia et totum 
quadrivium.” CC 125, fol. 76r. 

116. “Si ieiunaveris per unum diem, et melius per 3 dies continuo, quod non commedis 
nisi panem cum melle et cum uvis passis, et post illos 3 dies scripseris istam figuram in 
panno serico croceo vel citrino et suffumiges eam cum ligno aloes sic dicendo: O deus 
per virtutem istius figure ostendas talem rem, et ponas ipsum panni sub pulvinari vel 
sub capite tuo, et in nocte videbis in sompnis omne illud quod ad domino in oratione 
postulasti” CC 125, fol. 76v. 

117. Moshe Idel, “Astral Dreams in Judaism: Twelfth to Fourteenth Centuries,” in 
Dream Cultures: Explorations in the Comparative History of Dreaming, ed. David Shulman 
and Guy G. Stroumsa (New York: Oxford University Press, 1999), 235-50, esp. 239-41 
(“Maimonides’ Kabbalistic Epistle”). 

118. See in particular the experiments for dream visions in the fifteenth-century 
necromantic manual described by Kieckhefer in Forbidden Rites, 113-15, and the 
Liber iuratus Honorii. On other ritual magic texts describing magical dream provocation, see 
Frank Klaassen, “Magical Dream Provocation in the Later Middle Ages,’ Esoterica 8 (2006): 
120-47; and Julien Véronése, “La réve sollicité: Un theme de la magie rituelle médiévale,” 
Sociétés et Répresentations 23 (2007): 83-103. 

119. “Scribe istam figuram in pergameno nigrionis et ex alia parte figurabis figuram 
cancris piscis cum sanguine galli nigri decollati”” CC 125, fol. 76v. For other examples 
of experiments involving images and figures drawn in an animal's blood, see Kieckhefer, 
Forbidden Rites. 

120. “Exiat homo fili talis ab ista civitate vel villa vel loco et numquam revertatur ad eam” 
CC 125, fol. 76v. 

121. For the Vienna text, see Sesiano, “Magic Squares for Daily Life,’ 719-20, 726. 

122. “Debet omnia proportionare secundum naturam complexionis eorum, ut 
mansio[ne], metallum, nomina angelorum, caracteres, subfumiga<tio>, oratio, sui cordis 
intentio, et hora et dies et omnia que pertinent ad naturam sui operis conveniant in 
conveniencia qualitatis.’ Glossulae, 2, CC 125, fol. 1091. 

123. This is implicit in most magic texts but is usually of much less importance than the 
operation that draws them all together. 

124. CC 125, fol. 74v. 

125. “Poteris imaginari et figurari secundum quod volueris et per hunc poteris tuam 
scientiam in magica rectificare” CC 125, fol. 75v. 

126. “Unde scias quod sapientes antiqui inspiciebant superiora et operabantur in 
inferioribus et secundam eorum voluntatem in operibus efficacie adimplebantur” CC 125, 
fol. 72r. 

127. See Glossulae, 16. 

128. “Cum igitur ymagines facere volueris, nomina angelorum que in sequentibus 
invenientur super ipsas dices septies, dum autem nomina angelorum dixeris eas 
suffumigando, in eis experies donum eius pro quo fiet in nomine.” CC 125, fol. 614. 
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129. “Cum intentione et debita sollempnitate operantur in materia quod spiritus et 
signa et stelle compares sui natura habent operari.” Al-Kindi, De radiis, ed. dAlverny, 250. 

130. “Omnis figura actualis, immo omnis forma in elementari materia impressa, 
radios parit qui in rebus aliis aliquos motus operantur. Ibid. chap. 7, “On Figures,’ ed. 
dAlverny, 251. 

131. Propositions 112 and 189. See Pierre F. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant et laverroisme 
latin au XIIIme siécle (Louvain: Institut Supérieur de Philosophie de PUniversité, 1908), 
181; Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles, 115-17. 

132. Scholastic demonology developed particularly after Thomas Aquinas's Quaestiones 
disputatae de malo (1269-72). See John B. Russell, The Devil in the Middle Ages (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1984), chap. 7; and Boureau, Satan hérétique, chap. 4. On critical 
attitudes toward image magic in the thirteenth century, see also Burnett, “Establishment 
of Medieval Hermeticism,’ 124-25; and Weill-Parot, “Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, 
esp. chaps. 1 and 6. 

133. The innovations of fifteenth-century magic are discussed in the epilogue. 


Chapter 5 


1. An edition of the Liber de essentia spirituum (hereafter LdES) accompanies Page, 
“Image-Magic Texts and a Platonic Cosmology.” Appendix 1 provides a translation of this 
text; quotations cite the passage divisions of my translation. The only known copy of this 
text is in CC 125, fols. 169r-173r. It has no title in this manuscript and is an incomplete 
copy, but some of the missing contents can be reconstructed from William of Auvergne’s 
description of the text, which is discussed below. The title given to the work in Coxe'’s 
catalogue of the manuscripts in Oxford colleges (and, for convenience, adopted here) 
derives from a marginal note ina later hand (probably John Dee's), which quotes a phrase in 
the text describing the subject matter—“de essentia spirituum’—in the margin of fol. 169r. 

2. John of Morigny is discussed in chapter 6; Renaissance magic, in the epilogue. 

3. The Ars notoria is discussed in chapter 6. 

4. A significant difference between the Platonists and the Christians is that Platonists 
believed in the preexistence of the soul and Christians believed in the resurrection of the 
body. The LdES follows the former tradition. Moreover, there is no mention at all in the 
LdES of the divine incarnation in Jesus Christ. 

5. Terms associated with Arabic image magic texts include characteres (characters), 
exorcismus (exorcism), invocatio (invocation), coniurationes (conjurations), and ymago 
(image). The technical terms relating to astronomy and horoscopic astrology mentioned 
in the text are amfractus (anfractus: retrograde “twistings” of the planetary orbit), 
retrogradatio (the retrograde movement of a planet), statio (the planetary station), and 
sinzugia (syzygy: a planetary conjunction). 

6. Ullmann, Natur- und Geheimwissenschaften im Islam, 375. 

7. See Burnett, “Hermann of Carinthia and the Kitab al-Istamdatis? and “The Kitab 
al-Istamatis; both in Burnett, Magic and Divination. The Glossulae’s address to spirits at 
the beginning of a prayer (“O shining 12 angels, both good and evil, descending from 
the upper circle”) also originates in this Arabic Hermetic group. See Burnett, “Tabit ibn 
Qurra,’ ibid., 31. 

8. The arguments for a relationship between the Arabic magical hermetica and the 
Sabaeans of Harran are based on the identical names for some of the planetary spirits 
in the Kitab al-Istamatis and a chapter in the Ghayat al-hakim that purports to give “the 
operations of the Sabaeans concerning the drawing down of the planets according to 
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al-Tabari the astrologer.” See David Pingree, “Al-Tabari on the Prayers to the Planets,” 
Bulletin d’Etudes Orientales 44 (1992): 105-17. Charles Burnett provides further links 
between a Harranian intellectual, Thabit ibn Qurra, and this corpus of magic texts, but 
also suggests that a new appraisal of the evidence for Sabaean influence is needed. Burnett, 
“Tabit ibn Qurra,’ in Magic and Divination, 16ns. 

9. LdES, 20. On niranj, see Burnett, “Niranj: A Category of Magic, 46-48. Burnett 
argues that the term niranj represents a distinct category of magic that has many overlaps 
with the category of talisman but some distinctive qualities: its starting point is a mixture 
of organic and/or inorganic substances rather than an object to be engraved; its operations 
must be carried out at night; and it can refer to a talisman or to the whole ritual process 
of image making. Its goal is usually focused on aspects of love, desire, or the compulsion 
of obedience. 

10. De essentiis, ed. Burnett, 21. 

11. For a discussion of works containing such cosmological speculations, which include 
Scotus Eriugena’s Periphyseon, William of Conches’s Dragmaticon philosophiae, Bernard 
Silvestris's Cosmographia, Hildegard of Bingen’s Liber divinorum operum, and Alan of 
Lille’s Sermo de sphaera intelligibili, see Dronke, Fabula. Dronke describes the approach of 
these authors as “a realm where sacred vision and profane myth can combine with analytic 
thought, poetic fantasy and physical and metaphysical speculation” (1). 

12. Adam the subprior had a copy of Plato Timaeus, Macrobius’s commentary on 
Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, and the Megacosmos of Bernardus Silvestris; William de Clara 
owned two copies of Martianus Capella’s De nuptiis Philologiae et Mercurii, including one 
compiled with a magic text, Plato’s Timaeus, Macrobius’s commentary on Cicero's Somnium 
Scipionis, with a fragment of the Somnium, and William of Conches’s Dragmaticon 
philosophiae. John of London donated Plato’s Timaeus. For further details of these monks’ 
collections, see chapter 1. 

13. LdES, 1-2. 

14. “Iugo servitutis commixte oppressi libertate nature subducuntur.” LdES, 2. Sections 
2-3 describe “the wretched absurdities of the flesh” in this “lower hell.” 

15. Giovanni Filoramo, A History of Gnosticism (Oxford: Blackwell, 1990), 38-41; Kurt 
Rudolph, Die Gnosis (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1977), 97-129. 

16. LdES, 2-3. 

17. “Nam quid aliud infernum opineris quam beatitudinis subtraxionem?” LdES, 3. This 
idea is also found in Hermetic works. In the Corpus Hermeticum X [15], for instance, it is 
stated that the body drags the soul down to the body’s grossness and the soul forgets the 
beautiful and the good. Hermetica, 32. 

18. “[Hiis] infirmis que vel esse passibilitatis in primo transitu induunt vel sic per 
tenebras istas pertranseunt ut ad primum terminum indubitabiliter redeant.” LdES, 3. 

19. Filoramo, History of Gnosticism, 140-41. 

20. See A. H. Armstrong, ed., The Cambridge History of Later Greek and Early Medieval 
Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967), 532; and John O’Meara, 
Eriugena (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1988), 30-31. 

21. LdES, 4. 

22. “Ne vero aliud non datum quod dari posset apud eum remaneret, in omni esse res 
creavit.” LdES, 10. 

23. Ibid. This combination of images of the cosmos, with God at the center emanating 
outward, above the highest of the spheres, far from the corruptible world, is also found in 
Alan of Lille’s fable of the four spheres in his Sermo de sphaera intelligibili. See Dronke, 
Fabula, chap. 5, 144-53. 

24. LdES, 7, 9-10, 18. This idea of a divine procession into all things and a return is 
found in Johannes Scotus Eriugena; see, for instance, Periphyseon, 3.678D2-4. 
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25. LdES, 9. It is possible that the author of the LdES is referring to “Calcidius” here, 
but this commentator followed Plato’s argument that the Creator created the universe after 
a perfect model, which seems to be the position against which this text is reacting. The 
author of the LdES may also be reacting to the discussion in Eriugena’s Periphyseon of 
divine ideas that are in God. 

26. “Hec quidem incomprehensibilis entium causa in se indivisa, cum per gradus 
usque ad nostram intelligenciam prolabitur, propter capacitatis nostre obtusionem diversis 
proprietatibus secernitur secunde puritatis.”” LdES, 10. 

27. Plotinus was one of the first philosophers to attempt this combination in the 
doctrine of a being who is transcendent and absolute but is organically connected to the 
cosmos by a theory of emanation. 

28. “Sed ne umbra beatitudinis penitus abduceret<ur>, per reliquias donorumcercioratus 
collum ab apparentibus sic subducere volui ut vero esse pro posse assimilarer. Ommisi 
igitur mundialia mundialibus, caduca caducis, transitoria transeuntibus.” LdES, 5. 

29. “Et factus sum sicut homo in beatudine dormiens exspectans numeros resolutionis 
perfici ut ad id a quo decidi quam cito redirem?” Ibid. 

30. “Factus sum aliis planta proficiens.” Ibid. The metaphor of the shoot appears several 
times in the text as a positive image. 

31. “Concepi igitur loca omni distituta habitatore, in quibus sexies quinque lustris 
cum hiis ymaginem vere lucis habui qui iam beatitudinis accoli facti me ad sedem meam 
vacantem invitabant. Et, ut in umbra tenebrarum lux modica fulgescat, de essencia 
spirituum et divisione eorumque duplici incorporacione que ab hiis qui a veritatis 
cautulo non deviant nisi aut minoris obediencie contemptu aut stulti coaptatore lascivia, 
dulci eorum cohabitacione didici, in communem eorum supersistenciam transmutanda 
perscripsi, attestans quemlibet per Deum vivum ut nulli concedat, nisi ei qui solus spiritus 
gemino regimine dignus reperietur; alioquin tanti criminis piaculo a potencioribus iratis 
ferietur.’ LdES, 6. 

32. Gregory Shaw, Theurgy and the Soul (University Park: Pennsylvania State University 
Press, 1995), 67-68; Iamblichus of Chalcis: On the Mysteries, bk. 2, chap. 6, ed. Stephen 
Ronan, trans. Thomas Taylor and Alexander Wilder (Hastings: Chthonios Books, 1989), 
56. 

33. This characterization of theurgic visions draws on Fanger, “Introduction: Theurgy, 
Magic, and Mysticism,’ in Fanger, Invoking Angels, 1-33. 

34. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven, 76. 

35. In gaining personal benefits but also returning with a vision of benefit to society, 
the visionary in the LdES has the characteristics of both “theurgist” and “enraptured 
individual. See Johnston, “Rising to the Occasion,” 173-77. 

36. See Michael E. Stone, “Lists of Revealed Things in the Apocalyptic Literature,” in 
Magnalia Dei: The Mighty Acts of God; Essays on the Bible and Archaeology in Memory of G. 
Ernest Wright, ed. Frank Moore Cross, Werner E. Lemke, and Patrick D. Miller (New York: 
Doubleday, 1967), 414-52, esp. the discussion of 2 Enoch 23:1, where the seer is elevated 
to heaven and, in the form of an angelic scribe, records what is revealed to him by an angel 
at the divine command. On the equation of wisdom with knowledge of cosmology and 
angelology in the Jewish tradition, see also Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 228. 

37. For a summary of the scholarship on this Jewish esoteric literature and some 
conclusions about the influence of Jewish angelology on Christian magic texts, especially 
the Liber iuratus, see Mesler, “Liber iuratus Honorii; 126-31. For an interesting discussion 
of the mutual tension and influence between Jewish magic and Christian theurgy, see 
Fanger, “Covenant and the Divine Name.” 

38. See Swartz, Scholastic Magic, 191-205 and 228-29, on Jewish magical literature. 
Other examples of ascent forming a significant concern of the magical practices in the 
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Greco-Roman world are the Mithras liturgy, part of the Greek Magical Papyrus of Paris 
(350 C.E.) and the Chaldean Oracles. Himmelfarb, Ascent to Heaven, 107-8. 

39. On this text and the two copies at St. Augustine’s, see chapter 1. A more detailed 
comparison of the LdES and the Liber Razielis can be found in Page, “Uplifting Souls.” 

40. Jacqueline Hamesse, “Spiritus chez les auteurs philosophiques,” in Spiritus: 
IV Colloquio Internazionale del Lessico Intellettuale Europeo, ed. Marta Fattori and 
Massio L. Bianchi (Rome: Ateneo, 1983), 157-90. Hamesse argues that “spiritus” was at the 
center of twelfth-century philosophical reflections but was used in a number of different 
senses that varied from author to author. 

41. In Neoplatonic cosmology the equivalent rank of this group of spirits was usually 
placed in the lowest part of heaven, that is, between or below the spheres of the sun and 
moon, and below the other planets in the Platonic order. 

42. LdES, 17. 

43. “Intactus inferiorum contagio.” LdES, 19. Martianus Capella and Macrobius associate 
the muses with the heavenly spheres. In the Cosmographia of Bernardus Silvestris, Urania 
(the muse of astronomy) is the queen of heaven. The De nuptiis of Martianus Capella speaks 
of Urania as “attuned to the outermost sphere of the starry universe.’ De nuptiis 1.27, trans. 
Stahl, Johnson, and Burge, 2:16. 

44. “Extra molem passibilitatis, i.e., the sublunar world. LdES, 18. 

45. The image of a chain here is reminiscent of Homer’s image of a “golden chain” 
binding heaven and earth. See Macrobius’s commentary on Ciceros Somnium Scipionis 
1.14. Medieval versions of this concept are discussed in Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain 
of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), 
chap. 3. 

46. Surviving manuscripts of this work are listed in Raymond Klibansky and Frank 
Regen, Die Handschriften der philosophischen Werke des Apuleius: Ein Beitrag zur 
Uberlieferungsgeschichte (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993). 

47. “Qui omnium rerum dominator atque auctor est.” Apuleius De deo Socratis 3.2, 
ed. del Re, 26. 

48. In the Timaeus the stars and planets are conceived as both physical parts (38c) and 
inhabitants (40a-b) of the universe. 

49. The speech of Juno to Philology concerning the “main different kinds of spirits” 
occurs in book 2, 150. 

50. “Sunt enim puriores, nec admodum eos mortalium curarum vota sollicitant? 
Martianus Capella De nuptiis 2.150. 

51. “Saturnine spere incole,’ “ioviales benignitatis spiritus, “martialis orbis presortes, 
“solaris principatus assecle,’ “spiritus veneris amnibus innati; “mercurialis autem globi 
permutatores, “lunaris globi rotatores.” LdES, 24-33. 

52. “Donis proficiencie decorati idcirco incorporantur ut Dei voluntas adimpleatur” 
LdES, 35. 

53. “Creacionis oratio deposcit ut ad mundi regimen ordinatum tales profluant.” Ibid. 
This “oratio creationis” is reminiscent of the speech given by the Demiurgos to the stars and 
lesser divinities ordering them to complete the task of creation. Timaeus 41a-d. William of 
Conches’s glosses refer to this speech as an “oratio . . . creatoris ad stellis et spiritus.” Glosae 
super Platonem, ed. Edouard Jeauneau, CCCM 203 (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006), 204. 

54. “Quaedam divinae mediae potestates” Apuleius De deo Socratis 6.1. Some scholars 
use the term “daimon” rather than “demon” to reflect the more neutral approach to this 
category of spiritual beings in the late classical period, in which they could be either 
good or evil. 

55. “Quae cuncta caelestium voluntate et numine et auctoritate sed daemonum 
obsequio et opera et ministerio fieri arbitrandum est.” Apuleius De deo Socratis 6.3. 
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56. Martianus Capella De nuptiis 2.152. 

57. Hermetica, trans. Copenhaver, 60. 

58. Bernardus Silvestris, Cosmographia. The late classical and early Christian sources of 
this work are discussed on pp. 16-28 of Dronke’s edition. 

59. “Pura, prudens et ministra deo legio continetur” Ibid., Microcosmos, 7.10, 
trans. Wetherbee, 107. 

60. “Quippe terrena non affici non possunt illuvie, qui vicinos terre limites intercurrunt.” 
Ibid., trans. Wetherbee, 108. 

61. “Sine co<r>rupcionis flagello deambularent.” LdES, 14. 

62. “Primum passibile, etiam incorruptibile, secundum co<r>rupcionis nodum non 
effugiens.” Ibid. 

63. “Isti siquidem cogi nequeunt nec umquam paciuntur” LdES, 17. 

64. “Passibilia compatiuntur.’ LdES, 18. 

65. LdES, 23. 

66. “Beatitudinis solacio remissius fruebantur.’ LdES, 36. 

67. “Ut nos pati possunt omnia animorum placamenta vel incitamenta, ut et ira 
incitentur et misericordia flectantur et donis invitentur et precibus leniantur et contumeliis 
exasperentur et honoribus mulceantur aliisque omnibus ad similem nobis modum varient?” 
Apuleius De deo Socratis 8.1. 

68. “Quadam ex[c]lercitandi aviditate.”” LdES, 37. 

69. “Spacium vivendi secundum numerorum metas adiuvantes, aliis ut quondam notis 
ablubescunt.” LdES, 45. 

70. “Quia est patibile nec immune a passionibus, cuius affectus nobis quoque consulit” 
Calcidius Commentarius in Timaeum [130]. 

71. “Humanis amica quasi cognatione auxiliantur’ Asclepius 38, trans. Copenhaver, 91. 

72. Augustine De civitate Dei 9.6. 

73. ‘Inferiora prolectus.’ LdES, 44. 

74. It is said of the jovial spirits that they do not “circa caducorum perips<e>ma saliunt 
ut saturnini” LdES, 45. 

75. “Tanguntur .. . ex vicinia terrae terrena libidine habentque nimiam cum silva 
communionem.” Calcidius, Commentarius in Timaeum [135]. 

76. “De caeli superioris sublimitate deiecti merito inregressibilis transgressionis 
in hoc sibi congruo velut carcere praedamnati sunt” Augustine De civitate Dei 8.22, 
trans. Henry Bettenson (London: Penguin, 1972), 330. 

77. “Dimissi de purioris mentis integritate.” LdES, 26. 

78. “Quasi sue perhennitatis nativi sedulo beatitudinis solacio sui officii gloriam 
perficiunt.” LdES, 34. 

79. In this context, “age” corresponds to an unspecified period of time, and “clime” 
to an unspecified physical zone, both of which are ruled over by a particular planet. 

80. LdES, 22. 

81. “Aut in climatibus aut in mundi etatibus concluduntur.’ LdES, 36. 

82. “Suos terrenorum auditat”; “Quos sue dignitatis cingulo promulcent operantur” 
LdES, 25 and 26. The dignity of a planet refers to its strength in a given location in 
the horoscope. 

83. “Noluit tamen Creator sine spiritu regente aliquid esse. .. . Sunt igitur omni quod 
movetur spiritus addicti.” LdES, 16. 

84. “Suis deserviunt creaturis ut nusquam ab earum nutu absonare queant.” Ibid. 

85. On these categories of spirits, see Sophie Page, “Magic and the Art of Speaking with 
Spirits,” in Conversations with Angels: Essays Towards a History of Spiritual Communication, 
1100-1700, ed. Lauren Kassell and Joad Raymond (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2011), 


125-49. 
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86. “Anime ab eis deducte maiori pondere molis caduce oppresse retardate.” LdES, 25. 
This is the only place in the text where “souls” rather than spirits are said to descend from 
the planets. While this may simply be indicative of the author’s fondness for variatio, it is 
also suggestive of the distribution of souls to particular stars before their descent to earth 
described in the Timaeus (41dff.). 

87. “Bellicos contra se actus ex[c]ercuere.’ LdES, 27. 

88. “Quosdam illicitos coitus.” LdES, 31. 

89. “In cuius lune etatis ultime recursu fluido homines indifferentis animi brevis stature 
vite attenuate consurgent, qui vulgaris multitudinis reste retorti, omnia communi usui 
mancipabunt.” LdES, 33. 

go. See David Pingree, The Thousands of Abii Ma’shar (London: Warburg Institute, 1968) 
for this work (of ca. 840-60) and other related Arabic texts concerned with astrological 
history; and Edward S. Kennedy, “Ramifications of the World-Year Concept in Islamic 
Astrology,’ in Actes du Dixiéme Congrés International d’Histoire des Sciences, ed. Henry 
Guerlac (Paris: Hermann, 1964), 23-45. 

91. “Post igitur dominium septem planetarum perfectum, exonerabuntur eorum orbite 
et ad rotam celestem omnes evolabunt:” LdES, 34. 

92. LdES, 30. 

93. “Ergo daemonum a genere suo defluentes in speciem fortuito coniuncti sunt alicui 
speciei generis divini.” Asclepius 5, trans. Copenhaver, 69. 

94. “Soli nocentes angeli remanent, qui humanitate commixti” Asclepius 24-25, trans. 
Copenhaver, 81. 

95. “Iovialis dulcedinis accole descendunt . . . velud agricolarum in tempore messium, 
sedent nullius adiur<ati>onis conscii.” LdES, 45. 

96. “Descendit igitur spiritus saturnie rote in adiuracione sui, nubilus, terrestri nube 
divisus. . .. Sub facie fusca regnat . . . habitat habitacionem tenebrarum.” LdES, 44. Saturn 
appears in the form of a black man in the Kitab al-Istamatis. Burnett, “Kitab al-Istamatis; 
in Burnett, Magic and Divination, 13. 

97. See, for example, On the Origin of the World, 122, trans. Hans-Gebhard Bethge and 
Orval S. Wintermute, in The Nag Hammadi Library, ed. James M. Robinson (New York: 
Harper Collins, 1988), 163-79; Pistis Sophia, 1, 15, and 20, ed. Carl Schmidt, trans. 
Violet Macdermot (Leiden: Brill, 1978), 25 and 29; and the The Book of Enoch or 1 Enoch, 
15.8-9, trans. Matthew Black (Leiden: Brill, 1985), 34. 

98. Burnett, “Kitab al-Istamatis; in Burnett, Magic and Divination, 11. 

99. The Liber Antimaquis and the De amicitia vel inimicitia planetarum are edited by 
Charles Burnett in Hermetis Trismegisti, ed. Bos et al., 195-221 and 223-28, respectively. 
Burnett has suggested that the treatise of Thabit ibn Qurra on talismans (most faithfully 
translated into Latin by Adelard of Bath) may also be related to this corpus; see his “Tabit 
ibn Qurra,’ in Magic and Divination. Adelard of Bath's translations of image magic texts 
influenced the author of the Glossulae; see chapter 4. 

100. Thorndike sees an ongoing process of incorporating astrological and magical 
material into commentaries on Sacroboscos De Sphera, from the astrology in Michael 
Scot’s commentary to astrological material and brief allusions to spirits and incantations 
in Robertus Anglicus, culminating in Cecco d’Ascoli’s “astronomical necromancy,’ 
See his edition, The “Sphere” of Sacrobosco and Its Commentators. See also Weill-Parot, 
“Demoni della Sfera.” 

101. Cecco d’Ascoli, Commentary on the Sphera mundi of Sacrobosco, 387-88, 408. 

102. “Materia conveniens, spiritus vero obediens, et proportio inferens.” LdES, 37. 

103. LdES, 38. 

104. “Dum spiritus prepotens fuerit, nec circularibus obediens incorporari valet.” Ibid. 
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105. LdES, 39. 

106. The descent of spirits and the soul are both regarded as part of a “variety in the 
sending in of the spirits.” See LdES, 43, where this comment follows a discussion of the 
soul. A similar comparison is made in the Picatrix, when talismans not fit for receiving 
planetary spirits are compared to dead bodies (citing Thabit): “Corpus caret vita deficiente 
spiritu. Et hoc dixit propter ymagines que non fiunt temporibus congruis et opportunis, 
que non erant apte ad recipiendum spiritus planetarum, et tunc erunt similes corporibus 
mortuis in quibus non est spiritus. Et quando fiunt congruis temporibus debitis et 
opportunis, recipiunt spiritus et infusiones virium planetarum et erunt similes corporibus 
viventibus ex quibus postea sequunter mirabiles effectus.” Picatrix, 1.5.36. 

107. On vivification in Hermetic magic, see Perrone Compagni, “Testi magici di 
Ermete,” 516-20, with particular reference to the Flores super opera artis magicae, a general 
technical introduction to image making appended to the seven books of the Liber Razielis. 
On the saturnine spirits, see LdES, 25: “primi temporis ymagines maiore protact<u> 
vivificabant?” 

108. See chapter 3 for a discussion of these texts. 

109. Burnett, “Niranj: A Category of Magic,” 46-48. 

110. Pingree, “Some of the Sources,” 15. 

111. “Statuas animatas sensu et spiritu plenas.” Asclepius 24, trans. Copenhaver, 81. The 
Asclepius passage was sometimes equated with the construction of talismans by medieval 
writers. See, for example, William of Auvergne’s discussion in De legibus, chap. 23, which 
also associates these practices with the image making of old Christian women. 

112. “Cui inventae adiunxerunt virtutem de mundi natura convenientem eamque 
miscentes, quoniam animas facere non poterant, evocantes animas daemonum vel 
angelorum eas indiderunt imaginibus sanctis divinisque mysteriis.”” Asclepius 37, trans. 
Copenhaver, 90. This passage is quoted in Augustine De civitate Dei 8.22. 

113. LdES, 24-33. 

114. “Si. . . invocato Creatore ineffabiliter mirifice” LdES, 28-29. The visionary 
experience is provided by a “Mirror of Apollo, a divinatory device that was condemned 
by several medieval authors, such as William of Auvergne and Nicholas of Cusa (in the 
sermon “Ibant magi,’ preached on 6 January 1431 in the diocese of Trier). 

115. “Ad profunde eloquencie suavem gustum invitati sive karecteribus sive exorsissmis 
adiurati coadunant.” LdES, 32. 

116. “Si quis munerum legacionis potiri voluerit, quo leviori gressu transcurrat, 
karecteres lune in calciamentis insigniat et vultum lune ab utroque eorum latere triangula 
figura depingat.” LdES, 33. 

117. “Inde est quod herba quam vulgus secundum materna erudimenta Pioniam 
appellat, in hora terre sementive vel planta coalescencia mandata, scriptisque acu circa 
eius herbe turmem nomine et solis karecteribus, visitacione famosa singulis diebus solis 
non intermissa, [que] ex Appollinis responso taliter feriatur, “<O> pionia amica peanis, te 
salutat animus meus, veneratur mens mea, occupat anima mea ut mandato Creatoris et in 
omnibus spiritibus Appollini deputatis euergiminata ad illud ad quod te colligam efficaciter 
oppituleris? Que post collecta in solis hora ad demones expellendos aut ad amorem 
magnorum inducendum vel guttam caducam evadendam super omnia confert.” LdES, 29. 

118. See Aurélie Gribomont, “La pivoine dans les herbiers astrologiques grecs: 
Entre magie et médecine,’ Bulletin de l'Institut Historique Belge de Rome 74 (2004): 5-59, 
on medical and magical uses of the peony in ancient Greek and Byzantine texts. The 
Compendium aureum, a treatise on the seven herbs and seven planets ascribed to Flaccus 
Africanus (in St. Augustine’s vol. 1267) discusses uses for the seeds and root of the peony, 
including mixing it with other ingredients to give a patient the ability to predict the future 
for at least three or four days. Delatte, Textes latins et vieux francais, 226-27. 
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119. See the section on Hermetic medical astrology and herbal pharmacology in 
J. Scarborough, “Hermetic and Related Texts in Classical Antiquity,” in Hermeticism and the 
Renaissance: Intellectual History and the Occult in Early Modern Europe, ed. Allen G. Debus 
and Ingrid Merkel (Washington, D.C.: Folger Books, 1988), 28-31. Thessalus’s Powers 
of Herbs (first century c.£.) includes an invocation to the god Helios as the plant of the 
sun, chicory, is smeared on a person's body. In this text the peony is a plant of the moon. 
Thessalos von Tralles: Griechisch und lateinisch, ed. Hans-Veit Friedrich (Meisenheim am 
Glan: Anton Hain, 1968), 208-9. 

120. HMES, 1:575-85; GEuvres médicales d’Alexandre de Tralles, trans. Félix Brunet 
(Paris: Geuthner, 1933-37), 4:264-65. An abbreviated or partial form of this work is 
relatively common in Latin manuscripts from the ninth century onward, but it omits 
most of the instructions concerning “natural talismans, including the invocation of 
the henbane. 

121. William of Auvergne De universo 2.2.29, 2.3.6-8. Although William does not 
mention an author, date, or title for this work, it is clearly recognizable from his descriptions 
of its contents. It seems that William had access to a complete copy of the text, which 
discussed twelve orders of spiritual substances (the CC 125 copy breaks off after only eight 
have been mentioned), and he also refers to other books on this topic by the same author 
(2.3.6). 

122. “Quem de operibus maleficis maledictus composuit” Ibid., 2.2.29, in Opera omnia, 
1:870a. See also 2.3.6-8. 

123. Ibid., 2.3.8, in Opera omnia, 1:1033b-1034a. 

124. Ibid., 2.3.6, in Opera omnia, 1:1024b-1029a. The chapter title is “Quomodo 
daemones non habent potestatem in bonos, et de eorum mendaciis, et de errore dicentis 
quotidie novos spiritus creari, et de coelo cadere in diversas terrae partes.” 

125. Ibid., 2.3.8, in Opera omnia, 1:1033a-1035b. The chapter title is “De ordinibus 
malignorum spirituum, et quomodo ordinantur ad invicem, contra Necromantem, qui 
duodecim ordines ponit, et omnes bonos.” 

126. Ibid., 2.2.29, in Opera omnia, 1:870. The chapter title is “Quod non est eadem ratio 
continua generationis, et creationis, et quomodo erravit quidam maleficus concludere 
intendens ex perpetua generatione perpetuam creationem et quotidianam spirituum” 

127. On the trope of “schools of necromancy,” see also John Lydgate’s personification 
of necromancy, who runs a school for aspiring scholars of the art. Pylgremage of the Sowle, 
ed. Furnivall and Locock, 493-505. 

128. “Ex hoc autem manifestum est eos fuisse spiritus malignos vel malos Angelos, 
quia in deserto habitabant, sicut ipse dicit quomodo enim sponte in loco horrido, et 
vilissimo habitabant, si locus habitationis erat eis sublimior, atque nobilior in caelo 
ultimo, ubi inhabitabat Rex, et dominus saeculorum cum innumeris exercitibus 
sanctorum spirituum, et beatorum? Planum est igitur, eos cecidisse de loco praeclaro 
illius habitationis, nisi quis deliret eos in desertum illud descendisse ad docendum 
istum erroneum homniem, atque nefarium, et ad erigendas ibi scholas necromanticae, 
et execrabilis artis, atque Deo odibilis” William of Auvergne De universo 2.3.8, in Opera 
omnia, 1:1034a. 

129. “Quae igitur bonitas, vel pietas de ipsis credenda est, qui tantas indigentias 
hominum, tantas miserias alias, tantasque ignorantias ipsorum ignorare non possunt, et 
ab eis tam longe se fecerunt.” Ibid., 2.3.6, in Opera omnia, 1:1026a. 

130. John of Morigny’s Liber florum celestis doctrine also made a claim for revelatory 
authority. 

131. I have given examples of magic texts that were at St. Augustine's, but many others 
could be cited. 

132. See Dronke, Fabula. 
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133. LdES, 6. On secrecy in magic texts, see Boudet and Véronése, “Secret dans la magie 
rituelle” 

134. See Burnett, “Talismans: Magic as Science?” in Burnett, Magic and Divination, and 
chapter 4 above. 


Chapter 6 


1. Julien Véronése’s PhD dissertation, “L-Ars notoria au Moyen Age et a lépoque 
moderne: Etude d'une tradition de magie théurgique (XIle-XVIle siécle),” 2 vols. 
(Université Paris X-Nanterre, 2004), remains the most thorough study of this text. See also 
his “Magic, Theurgy, and Spirituality”; and Boudet, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age.” A full- 
length version of the Ars notoria was printed in the spurious “Fourth Book of Occult 
Philosophy” of Cornelius Agrippa. 

2. See 2 Kings 3:6-13 for the relevant biblical passages. 

3. On this question, see Véronése, “Magic, Theurgy, and Spirituality? 56-58. 

4. The lengthy condemnation of the Ars notoria by Thomas Aquinas in Summa 
Theologiae, I. 2. Q. 96, includes criticism of these elements. See Fanger’s discussion 
in “Plundering the Egyptian Treasure,’ 222-25. For other condemnations of this work— 
many following Thomas’ criticisms closely—see Véronése, “L-Ars notoria au Moyen 
Age? 226-32. 

5. These manuscripts are listed in Véronése, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age,” 297-98. 
Thirty-six of these date to before the fifteenth century. 

6. The oldest version of the Ars notoria is called Version A in Véronése’s edition 
and is based on five thirteenth-century manuscripts. The glossed version is Version B. 
My quotations follow OBL, Bodley 951, with reference to the same passages in Version A 
in Véronése’s edition and the printed verison of the Ars notoria in an early seventeenth- 
century edition of Agrippa’s Opera. In places where OBL, Bodley 951 is incomplete, I quote 
Véronése’ss Version A. On the glosses, which make up about 43 percent of the overall text of 
the late version, and their relationship to the original text, see Véronése, “Magic, Theurgy, 
and Spirituality,” 39-40. 

7. Frank Klaassen first pointed out this attribution in “English Manuscripts of Magic,” 
15-16. Bodley 951 (English, s.xv’) is a large folio manuscript of twenty-one folios, half of 
which are taken up with the notae. Fig. 3 reproduces fol. 15r of this manuscript. 

8. The occult arts are added to the liberal arts. For a discussion of these and their 
deviation from the traditional liberal and mechanical arts, see Véronése, “Anges dans l’Ars 
notoria, 814. 

g. Véronése refers to these as ascesis (detachment from the world). See “Magic, Theurgy, 
and Spirituality,” 49-62. 

10. It should be noted that this outline does not do justice to the rich variety of Ars 
notoria variants, which are beyond the scope of this chapter. See Klaassen, Transformations 
of Magic, 94-97, for discussion of some interesting variants. 

11. See, for example, Jean Dupébe, “LArs notoria et la polémique sur la divination et la 
magie,” in Divination et controverse religieuse en France au XVIe siécle (Paris: Ecole Normale 
Supérieure de Jeunes Filles), 123-34; Barnay, “Mariophanie au regard de Jean de Morigny”; 
Boudet, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age”; and Véronése, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age.” 

12. Claire Fanger’s short guide to navigating the intellectual history of theurgy is very 
helpful. See her introduction to Invoking Angels, 15-27. 

13. Ibid., 16. 
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14. This characterization draws on Claire Fanger’s discussion of theurgy in Invoking 
Angels, 15-27. “Efficacious” in this context means that the rituals are viewed as having 
an instrumental effect if performed correctly by the appropriate practitioner. 

15. The verba ignota include names relating to God and angels. The Ars notoria claims 
that these “prayers” represent a mystically distorted language that originated in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Chaldaean and is beyond human capacity to understand. 

16. “Dei benivolentie captatio.” Peter the Chantor, De oratione et speciebus illius, bk. 5, 
line 323, in The Christian at Prayer: An Illustrated Prayer Manual Attributed to Peter the 
Chantor (d. 1197), ed. Richard C. Trexler (Binghamton, N.Y.: Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Texts and Studies, 1987), 179. 

17. For example, see the comment “Ego [Apollonius] siquidem de propositis tractaturus 
prius in me miratus sum verba quelibet tantam posse habere virtutem.” Bodley 951, fol. 1v. 
Cf. Version A of the Ars notoria, 4, ed. Véronése, 35; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:604. 

18. In chapter 7 of this treatise, the list of emotions discussed includes piety, love, joy, 
humility, sadness, and fear. 

19. See chapter 4. 

20. “Te quaeso Domini mei, illumina conscientiam meam splendore luminis tui” 
Bodley 951, fol. 5v. Cf. Version A, 25, ed. Véronése, 42; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:610. 

21. “Vespere ter dicas cum summae venerationis obsequio.” Bodley 951, fol. 6r. 
Cf. Version A, 26, ed. Véronése, 42; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:610. 

22. Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermones de diversis, sermon 107 (PL 183:1184-92). 

23. See Skemer, Binding Words; Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, 266-98; and Bériou, 
Berlioz, and Longére, Prier au Moyen Age. 

24. Duffy, Stripping of the Altars, 295. 

25. The full list of notae in a glossed text that follows the early format quite closely 
(BnE, lat. 9336) is as follows: three notes of grammar, two of dialectic, four of rhetoric, 
one of medicine and music, two and a half of arithmetic, six of astronomy/astrology, 
four “general” notes, seven notes of philosophy, two of geometry, five of theology, one of 
chastity, one of justice, peace, and fear of God, and, finally, one of self-mastery and silence. 
Véronése, “Magic, Theurgy, and Spirituality,” 43. 

26. Some sequences of notae have few figurative elements, and others include designs 
with interlocking knots and circles, lions, dragons, and other animals with biting mouths. 
For examples of different sequences, see Camille, “Visual Art in Two Manuscripts”; and 
Véronése, “L’Ars notoria au Moyen Age; figs. 1-10. 

27. On philosophical diagrams, see Evans, “Geometry of the Mind” For an example 
of a mnemonic summary picture, see Mary J. Carruthers, The Book of Memory 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), 240; and Karl-August Wirth, “Von 
mittelalterlichen Bildern und Lehrfiguren im Dienste der Schule und des Unterrichts,” 
in Studien zum stddtischen Bildungswesen des spdaten Mittelalters und der friihen Neuzeit, 
ed. Bernd Moeller, Hans Patze, and Karl Stackmann (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1983). 

28. Camille, “Visual Art in Two Manuscripts, 115. 

29. See Evans, “Geometry of the Mind,’ 47, on the use of motifs and compositions from 
schemata to represent visionary experience—in Hildegard of Bingen, Joachim of Fiore, 
and the Rothschild Canticles, for instance. 

30. See Evans, “Geometry of the Mind” 42-43; Hamburger, Rothschild Canticles, 
128-31. 

31. This iconograpy appears very early in illustrated Apocalypse manuscripts. See, for 
example, Valenciennes, Biblioth¢que municipale, 99 (ninth century), fol. 14r, and BnB lat. 
8878 (the Saint-Sever Apocalypse, ca. 1040-72), fol. 119r. 

32. Humphreys, Friars’ Libraries, 88. 
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33. See Rainer Kahsnitz, “Sieben halbrunde Emails in Nurnberg, London, und Trier: 
Zwei maaslandische Phylakterien des 12. Jahrhunderts,” in Anzeiger des Germanischen 
Nationalmuseums (Nuremberg: Germanisches Nationalmuseum, 1992), 105-43; and 
Zchomelidse, “Deus—homo—imago,’ 122-26. “Disc reliquary” is Zchomelidse’s term. 

34. Kahsnitz discusses ten known disc reliquaries (two reconstructed by himself) 
and some related ritual objects from the Meuse region. In addition to the two examples 
discussed in more detail below, a square reliquary of the holy Valentinian that belonged to 
the Church of St. Servatius in Maastricht in the late Middle Ages is of interest because of 
the number of angels it depicts and their gestures. “Sieben halbrunde Emails,” 110-11 and 
fig. 7. 

35. Zchomelidse, “Deus—homo—imago,’ 123. Religious phylacteries, usually depicting 
the figures of saints and angels, were worn on the breast during processions in the early 
Middle Ages, and the term was also used to refer to magical amulets worn on the body. See 
Skemer, Binding Words, 11-12. 

36. See Zchomelidse, “Deus—homo—imago,’ 122-23, figs. 17-18. 

37. Jean-Marie Duvosquel and Valentin Vermeersch, Musées de Namur (Brussels: 
Crédit Communal de Belgique/Division Publications, 1988), 79. Philippe Verdier, 
“Un monument inédit de Part mosan du XUe siecle,” Revue Belge d’‘Archéologie et d’Histoire 
de lArt 33 (1961): 144-45, gives other examples of this design. 

38. The similarity of these personifications of theological virtues to the Ars notoria 
angels accords with Julien Véronése’s argument in “Anges dans L'Ars notoria” (823-30) that 
one of the main roles of the angels was to watch over the moral purity of the practitioner. 

39. On this topic, see particularly Steven Chase, Angelic Wisdom: The Cherubim and the 
Grace of Contemplation in Richard of St. Victor (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1995). 

40. See Hamburger, Rothschild Canticles, 125-27, figs. 16-19, 21, 24-32, 36-38, 41-51, 
and 53-64. 

41. Hamburger, “Visual and the Visionary.” 

42. On this collection, see Fritz Saxl, “A Spiritual Encyclopaedia of the Later Middle 
Ages,’ Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 5 (1942): 82-142; and Lucy EF Sandler, 
The Psalter of Robert de Lisle (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1983). The diagrams are 
illustrated in the latter work, 36-53, 80. 

43. Sandler, Psalter of Robert de Lisle, 36. 

44. Mary J. Carruthers, The Craft of Thought: Meditation, Rhetoric, and the Making of 
Images, 400-1200 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 2. 

45. “Premeditaveris tecum de scripturis quas scire volueris.” Bodley 951, fol. 8v. Cf. 
Version A, 53, ed. Véronése, 51; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:616. 

46. See, for example, Version A, 79, ed. Véronése, 63; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:624. 

47. Pseudo-Dionysius The Divine Names 4.705B, in Pseudo-Dionysius: The Complete 
Works, 78. Paul Rorem argues that the concept of “uplifting” is central to Pseudo- 
Dionysius’s thought and links it to Iamblichus’s writings on anagogical theurgy. See Paul 
Rorem, Biblical and Liturgical Symbols Within the Pseudo-Dionysian Synthesis (Toronto: 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1984), chap. 7. The third item in the catalogue 
entry for Michael Northgate’s volume no. 767 is an “Angelisca ieromancie ierarchie,’ which 
may relate to the Pseudo-Dionysius corpus, since its title evokes his De coelesti hierarchia. 

48. “Quecumque tibi pro visione venerint, celes et custodias.” Version A, 103, ed. 
Véronése, 71. Cf. Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:637. 

49. “Et de visione facienda experimentum quando et quotiens volueris poteris 
temptare.’ Version A, 107, ed. Véronése, 73. Cf. Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:638. 

50. See Véronése, “Anges dans l’Ars notoria;? for a more detailed discussion of the role 
of angels in revealing knowledge to the practitioner. 
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51. “Habet etiam in sui mysterii largitatem efficacie, ut linguam, mentem et cor 
ipsius proferenter tanta inspiratione exaltet, ut quasi novum quid et magnum mysterium 
intellexisse cognoscat. Bodley 951, fols. 7v-8r. Cf. Version A, 42, ed. Véronése, 48-49; 
Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:615. 

52. “Scias etiam illud miraculum non ex natura tua provenire, sed sanctorum Angelorum 
virtute quorum officium est hoc ducere ad effectum et revelare scientiam talem.” Bodley 
951, fol. 6r. Cf. Version A, 30, ed. Véronése, 44; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:611. 

53. “Spiritus coelestes promoveat ad aliquid magnum agendum,’ Bodley 951, fol. 7v. Cf. 
Version A, 42, ed. Véronése, 48; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:615. 

54. “Plenior et perfectior.” Version A, 111, ed. Véronése, 74. Cf. Agrippa, Opera omnia, 
2:639. A number of cautionary tales in this text confirm the necessity of ascetic practices. 
For example, a servant of King Solomon who illicitly read the book while drunk and in the 
company of a woman is struck dumb, blind, and lame and loses his memory. 

55. This mystical approach to the divine is implicit in the Ars notoria’s assumption that 
all knowledge comes from God—an emphasis noted by Dupébe, “L’Ars notoria; 130. The 
idea of the ascent to heaven is more explicit in John of Morigny’s Liber florum celestis 
doctrine, a reworking of the Ars notoria discussed below. Only when he is before the 
heavenly court is John allowed to appeal to God and have knowledge infused into his soul. 
Watson, “John the Monk’s Book of Visions? 175. 

56. For other theologians who associated the pursuit of the arts with religious goals, see 
the Didascalicon, trans. Taylor, 15n47. 

57. “Hoc ergo omnes artes agunt, hoc intendunt, ut divina similitudo in nobis reparetur, 
quae nobis forma est, Deo natura.” Hugh of St. Victor Didascalicon 5.9, ed. Buttimer, 110, 
trans. Taylor, 61. 

58. “Vides igitur quomodo per hos gradus ascendentibus perfectio occurit.” Ibid., 
ed. Buttimer, 110, trans. Taylor, 133. 

59. Hamburger, Rothschild Canticles, 43. 

60. Hamburger discusses the role of depictions of the liberal arts in this devotional 
collection and in mystical literature in general. Ibid., 42-44. 

61. “Non studio aut disciplina aliqua per intervalla tempora temporis profecisse. 
Sed simul et semel ab ipso sui conditionis exordio una ac simplici divinae aspirationis 
illuminatione” Hugh of St. Victor De sacramentis 1.6.12, ed. Rainer Berndt, Hugonis de 
Sancto Victore De sacramentis Christiane fidei (Minster: Aschendorff, 2008), 146. 

62. “Sapientia ineffabilis, vita angelorum.” Version A, 64, ed. Véronése, 56. Cf Agrippa, 
Opera omnia, 2:620. 

63. “Sanctifica me hodie, ut in fide viva et spe perfecta et caritate constanti, literature 
quam desidero adepta scientia exaltatus, corroboratus, illuminatus, diligam te et cognoscam 
te et sciam et sapiam et intelligam de secretis tuis.”” Version A, 115, ed. Véronése, 77. Cf. 
Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:642. 

64. “Aperi michi Domine fontem quem aperuisti prothoplausto Ade et quem aperuisti 
servis tuis Abraham, Ysaac et Jacob ad intelligendum et discernendum et judicandum” 
Version A, 115, ed. Véronése, 78. Cf. Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:6 42. 

65. “Dominus . . . qui Salomoni filio regis David sapientiam inaestimabilem donavit, 
prophetis propheticam scientiam tribuit, philosophis philosophicam scientiam mirifice 
inflavit, apostolis fortitudinem elargitus est . .. multiplica super me indignum famulum 
tuum N. domine Deus misericordiam tuam.” Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:654-55. 

66. “Dilectione, qua homines post lapsum ad coelestia traxisti; doctrina, qua Adam 
omnes scientiarum docere dignatus es . . . ut fiam novus . . . in suscipienda scientia 
in salutem corporis et anime mee.” Bodley 951, fol. 7r-v. Cf. Version A, 36, ed. Véronése, 
47; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:614. 

67. See chapter 1, and Page, “Uplifting Souls.” 
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68. On this point, see Véronése, “Magic, Theurgy, and Spirituality,” 38. 

69. The catalogue entry for vol. 1538a is as follows: “a Miracula beate virginis et in 
eodem libro b quedam extravagancia de papis. c Quedam de sermonibus compilata. d Ars 
notoria cum figuris. e De anulis Salamonis. f Tractatus de lepra et cura eius. g Ciromancia 
in gallico secundum tres auctores cum omnibus varietatibus et signis pictis cum h alliis J 
de Londor’ cum S. Secundo fo. intercessionem [??] tui” (Duplicate of catalogue no. 1603.) 
BB, 2:821. On the De annulis, see chapter 1. 

70. The Ars notoria was first recommended to John of Morigny by a Lombard medical 
expert named Jacob. Fanger, “Plundering the Egyptian Treasure,’ 243. 

71. See, for example, the prayers in Bodley 951, fol. 6r; Version A, 28-30a, ed. Véronése, 
43-44; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:611. 

72. “Experimentum mortis sive vite” Version A, 107, ed. Véronése, 73. Cf. Agrippa, 
Opera omnia, 2:638. The Sphere of Life and Death appeared under various names (it was 
attributed to Democritus, Petosiris, and Apuleius, for example) and in diverse forms. The 
basic version of the text advised that the total numerical value of the letters of the patient’s 
name be added to the day of the moon on which the patient fell sick. This total was divided 
by a given divisor. If the number remaining was found in the upper half of the sphere, he 
would live, and if it was found in the lower half, he would die. 

73. The catalogue entry for no. 767 is as follows: “a Liber catholice fidei editus a beato 
Augustino anglorum apostolo qui vocatur Manuale et in eodem libro b Stimulus amoris c 
Angelisca ieromancie ierarchie [sic] | Bartholomei de Rippa Romea d Oraciones extracte de 
arte notoria. e Oracio ad spiritum sanctum et incipit veni creator spiritus. f Memoria passionis 
dominice. g Oracio missa a beata Maria sancto mauricio parisiensi episcipo. h Oracio ad 
sanctam appolloniam pro dolore dencium. i Oraciones spirituales. j Confessio generalis. k 
Quod homo debet preparare [?] se ad recipiendum corpus christi et 1 Liber de confessione 
noviciorum. Michaelis de Northegate cum g g. secundo folio nisi esses.” BB, 2:821. 

74. Version A, 73b, ed. Véronése, 60. Cf. Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:622. 

75. See, for example, the prayer titled “Sancta oratio in qua continetur tam sacramentale 
misterium.” Bodley 951, fol. 8r. Cf. Version A, 49, ed. Véronése, 50; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 
2:616. 

76. The second, more specific sense was only becoming fully developed in the period 
when the Ars notoria probably originated. I am grateful to Claire Fanger for her comments 
on my discussion of the sacraments. 

77. For example, Hugh of St. Victor’s Soliloquium de arrha animae (vol. 1597) is a short 
treatise on the longing for union with God and the love that motivates this ascent, and 
Edmund of Abingdon’s Speculum Ecclesiae (vol. 1548) describes a program of meditation 
and contemplation through which the religious can increase their holiness. 

78. Michael Northgate owned three copies of one of the most popular works in this 
genre, the Pseudo-Bonaventura Meditationes de vita Christi (in vols. 69, 1595, and 1596), 
and copies of a text titled Memoria passionis dominice (in vols. 767 and 783). 

79. The best edition of a work long attributed wrongly to Bonaventura, and surviving in 
two versions, is the Quaracchi edition by the Patres Collegii S. Bonaventurae. 

80. In the Stimulus amoris, see particularly chap. 24, “How good it is for a man to be 
turned into God,’ and chap. 25, “How a man in a short time may be perfect.” 

81. This nota, which is also surrounded by images of the four evangelists, is reproduced 
in Camille, “Visual Art in Two Manuscripts, 114. 

82. On this text, see Véronése, “Notion dauteur-magicien.” 

83. Watson, “John the Monk’s Book of Visions; 174. Liber florum celestis doctrine 
is the title John wanted his work to have, although the title of the prologue, Liber 
visionum, became attached to the whole work in the Middle Ages and has been cited 
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as such in most contemporary scholarship. I am indebted to Claire Fanger for this 
information. 

84. Vols. 362 and 371; Humphreys, Friars’ Libraries, 88, 91. 

85. See Hamburger, “Visual and the Visionary.” 

86. On John of Morigny, see “Prologue to John of Morigny’s Liber visionum”; Barnay, 
“Mariophanie au regard de Jean de Morigny”; Fanger, “Plundering the Egyptian Treasure” 
and “Covenant and the Divine Name”; and Watson, “John the Monk’s Book of Visions? 
Analysis of this complex work will be greatly facilitated by Claire Fanger and Nicholas 
Watson's forthcoming edition. 

87. Fanger, “Plundering the Egyptian Treasure,’ 229. 

88. For a discussion of these experiments, see Barnay, “Mariophanie au regard de Jean 
de Morigny,’ 181-87. 

89. Fanger’s “Plundering the Egyptian Treasure” and Watson's “John the Monk’s Book 
of Visions” provide a more detailed analysis of which parts of the Liber florum follow the 
Ars notoria most closely. 

go. Watson, “John the Monk's Book of Visions; 174-76. 

91. Ibid., 168. 

92. On this condemnation, see ibid., 164-65; and Les Grandes Chroniques de France, 
ed. Jules Viard, vol. 9 (Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1937), 23-24. On 
the approximately sixteen lists of censured theses issued by the University of Paris during 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, see J. M. M. H. Thijssen, Censure and Heresy at 
the University of Paris, 1200-1400 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1998). 

93. For known manuscripts of John’s work, see Fanger, “Covenant and the Divine 
Name,’ appendix 2, 211-12. Fanger thinks it likely that many more manuscripts will be 
discovered, as well as more adaptations of John’s prayers into other devotional contexts. 
Claire Fanger to author, e-mail communication. 

94. On Richard Dove, see David N. Bell, “A Cistercian at Oxford: Richard Dove of 
Buckfast and London,” Studia Monastica 31 (1989): 67-87. Richard Dove's surviving 
notebook (BL, Sloane 513) includes both occult works (chiromancy, prognostics, alchemy, 
and astrology) and devotional material (fols. 192v-200r), with a very short version of the 
Ars notoria at fol. 192r-v. 

95. See Véronése’s introduction to his edition of the Ars notoria. The argument for the 
origin in the arts faculty is made on the basis of the predominance of figures for astronomy 
and philosophy over theology. Julien Véronése, personal correspondence with author. 

96. “Sub intra studium theologie et audias lectores per aliquos menses.” Bodley 951, fol. 
7v. Cf. Version A, 40, ed. Véronése, 48; Agrippa, Opera omnia, 2:615. 

97. Hissette, Enquéte sur les 219 articles, 14. See also the discussion in chapter 1. 

98. “Quod ideo artes praefatae bonae et sunt et a Deo, et quod eas licet observare 
quia per eas quandoque vel saepe evenit sicut utentes eis quaerunt vel praedicunt, quia 
bonum quandoque provenit ex eis: error” Art. 16. See Boudet, “Condamnations de la 
magie”; and Veenstra, Magic and Divination, 343-50. 

99. For a detailed comparison of Jean de Bar’s confession and the condemned articles, 
see the works by Boudet and Veenstra cited in the previous note. It is not clear whether the 
articles were inspired by the trial or whether the confession was scripted with reference to 
the articles. 

100. In the introduction to his catalogue, the Biblionomia, Richard of Fournival states 
that this “genus tractatuum secretorum” possesses a profundity that should not be exposed 
to the public gaze, “ac proinde non est intentionis nostre ut inter prehabitos ordinentur; sed 
eis deputandus est certus locus, neminem preter dominum proprium admissurus. Quare 
nec eorum descriptio pertinet ad hunc librum” Léopold Delisle, Le cabinet des manuscrits 
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de la Bibliothéque nationale (Paris: Imprimerie Impériale, 1874), 2:521. On John Erghome’s 
collection in the library of the Austin Friars, York, see chapter 1. 
101. See chapter 1. 


Epilogue 


1. Claire Fanger calls this shift a “radical positivization of magic” in Fanger and 
Klaassen, “Magic III” 727-28. On late medieval classifications and book lists, see Lang, 
Unlocked Books, 33-36; and Paolo Lucentini and Antonella Sannino, “Recommendatio 
astronomiae: Un anonimo trattato del secolo XV in difesa dell'astrologia e della magia,’ 
in Burnett and Ryan, Magic and the Classical Tradition, 177-98. See Mesler, “Liber iuratus 
Honorii, on the growing popularity of angel magic. 

2. Al-Kindi’s De radiis, the Liber de quindecim stellis, Thabit’s De imaginibus, and the 
Liber de essentia spirituum all present justifications for the practice of magic (see chapters 
4 and 5). The Ars notoria also reveals a positive approach to the occult arts by claiming 
to give the operator access to the mechanical arts, which here include many divinatory 
and magical arts condemned by the church (e.g., hydromancy, pyromancy, nigromancy, 
and geomancy). 

3. On the emergence of the “author-magician,’ see Weill-Parot, “Images astrologiques” 
au Moyen Age, 602-38; Boudet, Entre science et nigromance, 393-408; and Véronése, 
“Notion d“auteur magicien.” 

4. As Nicolas Weill-Parot notes, posthumous attributions to real authors, ancient 
and medieval (e.g., Aristotle, Albert the Great, Arnold of Villanova), were also possible. 
In these cases the fame of the authors had given them an appropriately legendary status. 
See Weill-Parot, in collaboration with Julien Véronése, “Antonio da Montolmo’s De 
occultis et manifestis or Liber intelligentiarum: An Annotated Critical Edition with English 
Translation and Introduction,’ in Fanger, Invoking Angels, 221. 

5. See, for example, Antonio da Montolmo’s prologue to the De occultis et manifestis, 
where he explains that the theoretical part of his work will hand on universal rules. 
Ibid., 238-39. 

6. See the works cited in n. 3, and on Ganell’s Summa sacre magice, see Veenstra, 
“Honorius and the Sigil of God.” A Latin edition of the Summa is in preparation by Damaris 
Gehr. 

7. Other candidates for “real” authors of magical texts and experiments are 
Michael Scot, Peter of Abano, Thomas de Pizan, John of Belton, and Pelagius of Majorca. 

8. Klaassen, “Medieval Ritual Magic.” 

9. Harley 13—St. Augustine's vol. 1166—was previously owned by John of London 
and contained al-Kindi’s De radiis. For a brief description of the contents of CC 221, 
once owned by Michael Northgate, see chapter 1. All three manuscripts are recorded in 
Dee’s 1583 catalogue. A fourth manuscript owned by Dee, BL, Harley 80, contained a quire 
of magic texts once at St. Augustine's that has a few marginal markings by Dee. 

10. Roberts and Watson, John Dee’s Library Catalogue, 16-18. Roberts and Watson discuss 
the possible routes by which Dee acquired manuscripts from St. Augustine’s, but draw no 
firm conclusions. The first datable acquisition of a St. Augustine’s manuscript (M4) occurs 
in 1556, eighteen years after the deed of surrender of the abbey. 

11. Dee's incomplete manuscript catalogue included the following categories of magic: 
(1) lapidaries (the construction of amulets): M24 (OBL, Ashmole 1471), M26, M149, 
M158 (CC 221), M33; (2) image magic: M24, M26, M33 (CC 125), DM115 (OBL, Digby 
123); (3) natural magic: M24, M26, M33, M84 (OBL, Digby 149), DM68 (BL, Sloane 59), 
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DM73 (BL, Sloane 338), DM4o (BL, Egerton 2852), DM77 (BL, Sloane 3092), DM126 
(Oxford, All Souls 81), DM135 (Oxford, Corpus Christi 185); (4) ritual magic: DM7o 
(BL, Sloane 313), Liber iuratus, DM1iig9 (a Kabbalistic text?) (OBL, Laud Or. 282); and (5) 
al-Kindi’s De radiis: M37,M149, DM42 (BL, Harley 13). Clulee, John Dee’s Natural Philosophy 
provides a useful overview of the genres of magic owned by Dee but underestimates their 
number and range. It is not possible to gain an impression of these aspects merely from a 
survey of the catalogue (such as I have provided above) since not all of the items present in 
a manuscript were recorded individually. For example, the entry for CC 125 (M33) records 
only sixteen items out of a possible total of more than fifty. 

12. On Dee’s markings of index titles and main entries in the St. Augustine's catalogue 
with concordances for manuscripts he owned, see BB, 3:1890-1925. 

13. The influence of the Ars notoria on Dee’s occult interests and activities has been 
discussed by Clucas in “John Dee’s Angelic Conversations.’ It can be established that Dee 
owned a sixteenth-century copy of the Liber Razielis. According to the entry of Oxford, 
Bodley e Musaeo 63 in the benefactor’s register, a “Liber de Arte Necromantica Anglice 
qui Tit. Cephar Rasiel” was originally the first item in this manuscript. See Renaissance 
Man: The Reconstructed Libraries of European Scholars, 1450-1700, ser. 1, The Books and 
Manuscripts of John Dee, 1527-1608, part 1, Manuscripts from the Bodleian Library, Oxford: 
A Listing and Guide to the Microfilm Collection (Marlborough, Wiltshire: A. Matthew, 
1993), 144. Dee also owned a copy of Berengario Ganell’s Summa sacre magica (1346; 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Germ., fol. 903) that was inspired by the Liber Razielis and its 
appendices among many other magic texts. See Carlos Gilly, “Tra Paracelso, Pelagio e 
Ganello: Lermetismo in John Dee,” in Gilly and Heertum, Magia, alchimia, scienza, 275- 
85; and Veenstra, “Honorius and the Sigil of God” 

14. In this chapter Dee's underlining has been retained in quotations from medieval 
magic texts. On Dee's annotating style, see Roberts and Watson, John Dee’s Library 
Catalogue, 24-25; and William Sherman, John Dee: The Politics of Reading and Writing in 
the English Renaissance (Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 1995). Although he 
provides a useful analysis of Dee’s approach to his books, Sherman almost entirely ignores 
the presence of magic texts in his collection. 

15. In CC 125 Dee recorded titles above texts in a fine italic hand that is also used for some 
of the marginal notes. A number of annotations are in a more rapidly written italic or Dee's 
secretary hand. These are used particularly when he is recording notes of practical rather than 
literary interest. In the parts of the manuscript containing alchemical texts, Dee drew diagrams 
of the operations, used a shorthand for the planetary symbols, and decoded some words. 

16. In particular, aphorisms III and XXV. 

17. Aphorisms X, XX, XXVI, and XXVIIL. 

18. In aphorism LXXIII, the association with magic is explicit. Other aphorisms that Dee 
may have intended to associate with magical purposes include LII, LXXIH, and LXXVIII. 

19. See aphorism LX XUI, for example: “Ex caelestium corporum Imitatione . .. sincerae 
veritatis amantes, studioseque experientes, clarissime elicere possent, quae res, vel tota, vel 
in sui aliqua parte, cui planetae fixae [sic], vel plurium stellarum colligatio” 

20. Dee possessed two copies, in CC 125, fols. 69r-75v, and Ashmole 1471 (late 
fourteenth century), fols. sor-56r. Ashmole 1471 is not a St. Augustine’s manuscript but 
provides a useful point of comparison, as it is annotated more thoroughly than the copy in 
CC 125, although the more cautious scribe of this text omitted the section on characters. 
On the Liber de quindecim stellis, see chapter 4. 

21. CC 125, fol. 6or. 

22. Ashmole 1471, fol. 54r. 

23. “Per harum ergo rerum naturalium (modis variis) in mundo Separatim existentium, 
Unionem: et aliarum Seminaliter tantum prius in Natura positarum, Actuationem, 
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miranda magis, vere, naturaliterque (nec violata in Deum fide, neque Christiana laesa 
religione) praestari possunt, quam quis mortalis, credere queat.” 

24. “Probatio est radix totius scientie.” CC 125, fol. 6or. 

25. For further discussion of Dee’s experimental science and its relationship to magic, 
which does not, however, mention this text, see Nicholas H. Clulee, “At the Crossroads of 
Magic and Science: John Dee's Archemastrie,’ in Occult and Scientific Mentalities in the 
Renaissance, ed. Brian Vickers (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), 57-71. 

26. In contrast to al-Kindi’s De radiis and works of image magic, where they are 
given a prominent role, names or words of power receive only brief mention in Dee's 
Propaedeumata. Aphorism L states that every star has a particular name, as well as its own 
nature and special virtue. 

27. The richest source for John Dee’ spiritual conferences is his “diary,” consisting of 
entries made in various ephemerides surviving from 1577 (OBL, Ashmole 423, fol. 2941, 
Ashmole 487, and Ashmole 488), and the “Mysteriorum libri,” 1583-1607 (records of 
the spiritual conferences in this period, BL, Cotton Appendix XLVI). The latter sources 
form the basis of Meric Casaubon’s edition of Dee's spiritual conferences, titled A True 
and Faithful Relation. Editions of parts of the diaries were made by James O. Halliwell, 
The Private Diary of Dr. John Dee, and the Catalogue of His Library of Manuscripts, from 
the Original Manuscripts in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and Trinity College Library, 
Cambridge (London: Camden Society, 1842), and by Christopher Whitby in John Dee’ 
Actions with Spirits. 

28. This prayer is placed at the beginning of the earliest surviving volume recording the 
spiritual conferences: OBL, Ashmole 347, fols. 6v-8r, ed. Whitby, 8-12. 

29. On Dee’s skryers and shew-stones, see Harkness, John Dee’s Conversations with 
Angels, 16-33. On the misunderstandings in this book regarding medieval magic, however, 
see the review by Claire Fanger at http://www.esoteric.msu.edu/Reviews/harkness-review. 
html. 

30. The lapidaries in CC 221 are Marbod of Rennes, Liber lapidum, prose version 
(fols. 54r-56r), and two versions of Thetel’s Liber sigillorum (fols. 56r-57r and 57r-v). 
On this manuscript, see also chapter 1. 

31. CC 221, fol. 57x. The first passage is bracketed, and Dee has noted “Crystallus” in 
the margin against both descriptions. 

32. “Si inveneris in cristallo vel in aliquo precioso lapidem... hominem habentem 
vultum leonis et pedem aquile et super pedibus draconem . . . pone eum in annulo auricalco 
et sub gemina lapide muscam et ambram. Habeas tecum et omnes maligni [spiritus] tibi 
inclinabuntur, multiplicat facultatem, et amplificat thesauros.” CC 221, fol. 571, col. 2. The 
underlining is Dee’. 

33. ‘Invoca quemlibet de malignis spiritibus et dabit responsa de quibuscumque petere 
volueris.” Ibid., col. 1. 

34. “Hoc reddit ferentem se tutum a flumine et tempestate et ab invidia et omni incursu 
demonum,” CC 221, fol. 54v, col. 1. Other examples of this approach can be found in 
the copy of the Liber de quindecim stellis on fols. 50r-56r of Ashmole 1471. Here, Dee 
has underlined or drawn attention to (among other examples) the crystal’s property of 
gathering demons and spirits of the dead (fol. 53r), the black species of the agate’s property 
of rendering men pleasing to the spirits of the air (fol. 53v), and the herb savina’s ability to 
bestow considerable grace upon a man with the spirits of the air (fol. 5 4v). 

35. “Hii sunt consecrati perpetua consecracione.” CC 221, fol. 544, col. 1. 

36. “Siinveneris lapidem et in eo sculptam ymaginem viri spiritualis orantis et in dextra 
eius codicem .. . pone hunc in anulo argenteo . . . tecum habetur et in orationibus tuis.” 
CC 221, fol. 55r, col. 2. 
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37. Ashmole 1471, fols. 65v—67r. 

38. Ashmole 1471, fol. 65v. 

39. “Haec videntur esse moderna quasi et supposititia.” Ashmole 1471, fols. 65v and 67v. 

4o. Ashmole 1471, fol. 55r. 

41. See chapter 4. 

42. “O summe omnium rerum Creator, qui signa 12 cum eorum natura creasti” 
Glossulae, 10, CC 125, fol. 109Vv. 

43. Both passages occur on fol. 61r. Personal names (for instance, of angels or the 
purported authors of magical texts) and the titles of works are also frequently underlined 
or noted in the margin in this and other magic texts in CC 125. The seven angel names 
that should be hidden from all men—Supiram, Laghinam, Laialagim, Laiasitin, Lararigan, 
Laiaroan, Laiafasasi—are underlined in the copy of the De imaginibus diei et noctis 
in CC 125 (fol. 64v), and Dee also marked this passage in the margin in the copy in 
BL, Harley 80 (fol. 79v). 

44. For example, John of Seville’s translation of Thabit’s De imaginibus omits the prayers 
to spirits that are found in the translation of the same work by Adelard of Bath. Burnett, 
“Talismans: Magic as Science?” in Burnett, Magic and Divination, 6. See also Weill-Parot, 
“Images astrologiques” au Moyen Age, on the desire to promote a kind of astrological image 
derived from purely natural causes. 

45. According to David Pingree, the passage refers to the Sabaean magi of Harran. 
“Plato’s Hermetic Book of the Cow; 142. 

46. “Raro quidem vidi .. . quod ipsi potuerunt illud, nisi adoraverunt stellas et ligaverunt 
altaria, et posuerunt portas eorum omnes orientales quoniam sunt opposite lumini magno 
quod est lumen solis ex quo sit lumen diei et splendor eius, et suffumigaverunt in eis 
suffumigacionibus magne altitudinis et appropinquaverunt in eis hostias, et accenderunt 
in eis candelas et lampades, et firmaverunt in eis cantoria, et illuminaverunt in eis stellas 
quae sunt deitas eorum, quos allocuntur allocacione adoracionis eorum, exorantes eas 
complere necessaria et interrogaverunt eas . . . de vita et morte et sanitate et verificacione 
et cibo et potu et similibus rebus super quarum scientia nemo stat nisi eorum Creator” CC 
125, fol. 153v. 

47. “Vident in eis et audiunt responsum in eis, ac si esset deus altaris stans in altari 
suo et illa suffumigat inter manus eius et ille alloquens stellam suam allocacioni autem 
stellarum et orationibus earum et ipsarum adoracionibus.” CC 125, fol. 154r. 

48. John Dee’ Actions with Spirits, 22 December 1581, Ashmole 347, fol. 8v, ed. Whitby, 
14. 

49. For a fuller discussion of this text, see chapter 5. 

50. Dee, De heptarchia mystica, ed. Turner, trans. Upton, 17. All three manuscripts of 
the De heptarchia mystica are recorded in Dee’s 1583 catalogue. 

51. John Dee’s Actions with Spirits, 22 December 1581, Ashmole 347, fol. 8r, ed. Whitby, 
13. 

52. “Duodecim ordines spirituum” (bottom of page); “spiritus omnibus et singulis 
rebus assignati singuli” (outer margin). CC 125, fol. 17o0r. See fig. 6 for this folio. 

53. “Nec incorporantur nec_quorumlibet_incantacionibus vel_exorsissmis_a_suo 
beatitudinis termino devocantur. Sed pro diversitate legionum_sibi_commissarum 
et spirituum donorum qualitate dimissorum adiurati_inferiores actus devolvunt vel 
coadunant.” LdES, 23. 

54. “Qui solus spiritus gemino regimine dignus reperietur.”” LdES, 6. The “dual regime 
of the spirit” probably refers to the heavenly and earthly dwelling places of the soul. 

55. “Habitabis cum habitantibus lucem_et_videbis_mirabilium numerum, nec 
occultabitur tibi quicquam nisi_quod ratione necessitatis in mundo currentibus 
subtrahitur” LdES, 29. On the Mirror of Apollo, see chapter 5, n. 114. The underlining 
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in this passage and the one from the Liber vaccae cited above also reveals Dee's interest in 
the physics and metaphysics of light. On this topic, see Harkness, John Dee’s Conversations 
with Angels, esp. 74-77. 

56. As Harkness points out, the angelic conversations change little from skryer to skryer, 
showing that Dee was the driving force behind their expression. John Dee’s Conversations 
with Angels, 2.4. 

57. The seal is depicted in Ashmole 347, fol. 30r. An unannotated and partial copy 
of the Liber iuratus survives in BL, Sloane 313, a manuscript that Dee owned. See the 
comparison between the two seals in Veenstra, “Honorius and the Sigil of God,” 180-81. 

58. See Lang, “Angels Around the Crystal.” 

59. Ashmole 347, fol. 9r, John Dee’s Actions with Spirits, ed. Whitby, 16. 

60. The apocalyptic theme in Dee’s angelic conversations is probably their most 
original aspect. On this theme, see Harkness, John Dee’s Conversations with Angels; and 
Clucas, “John Dee’s Angelic Conversations, 24-25. For a brief but valuable reminder of 
the ways in which Dee’s communications with spirits are very similar to medieval texts 
for conjuring spirits, see Claire Fanger’s review of Harkness’s book at http://www.esoteric 
.msu.edu/Reviews/harkness-review.html. 

61. Ashmole 347, fol. 9or; John Dee’s Actions with Spirits, 20 April, 1583, ed. Whitby, 340. 

62. See, for example, the questions asked on 22 February 1584 concerning health, 
treasure, and patronage. Dee, True and Faithful Relation, 69. On specific questions that the 
practitioner of the Ars notoria could discover the answer to, see chapter 6. 


Appendix 1 


1. A lunar mansion is one of the twenty-eight divisions of the moon’s monthly path. 

2. This is a paraphrase of Haly’s commentary to Ptolemy Centiloquium 10: “vultus huius 
seculi sunt subiecti celestibus vultibus.” 

3. For the planetary nature of fixed stars, see Ptolemy Tetrabiblos 1.9. 

4. Caput and Cauda draconis. 

5. On the Hermetic Liber septem planetarum, see L-PC, 66-68; and Perrone Compagni, 
“Testi magici di Ermete.” 

6. See Abti Ma’shar, The Abbreviation of the Introduction to Astrology, 7.25-73, ed. and 
trans. Charles Burnett, Keiji Yamamoto, and Michio Yano (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 139-43. 

7. Noted at the bottom of fol. 110v. 


Appendix 2 


1. I am very grateful to Charles Burnett and Claire Fanger for their help with this 
translation. All errors that remain are, of course, my own. 
2. A note in the margin in the copyist’s hand gives the alternative “happiness” (leticie). 
3. Next to this passage is a note in the margin in the copyist’s hand: “Creacio angelorum.” 
4. Or: “through the second helps of the principles” 
5. Le., the sublunar world. 
6. Or: narrate. 
7. Underlined emphatically. 
8. I have not been able to make sense of the word that follows: constitacione. 
9. Le., given the equivalent of. 
10. [have not been able to make sense of the words that follow: parciale repodium pupugere. 
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“Magic in the Cloister offers a fascinating picture of learned monks reading and 
even putting into practice magical texts that were kept in the library of their 
monastery. St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, offered not only a haven for prayer but 
also a laboratory for occult activity.” 


—Charles Burnett, The Warburg Institute, University of London—School of 
Advanced Study 


“In addition to exploring manuscripts and their contents in detail, Magic in the 
Cloister is original in its focus on a known group of men who owned and read these 
books and perhaps tried out some of the rituals in them. This is unusual because 
many manuscripts of magical texts have been lost, or we do not know who owned 
them. The book therefore presents much new information about the readers of 
magical texts. It also approaches this issue from a new angle. Sophie Page shows 
that magical texts could also appeal to people who were part of the religious 
establishment (monks in a wealthy monastery) and who had a monastic vocation.” 


—Catherine Rider, University of Exeter 


During the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, a group of monks with 
occult interests donated what became a remarkable collection of more than thirty 
magic texts to the library of the Benedictine abbey of St. Augustine’s in Canterbury. 
The monks collected texts that provided positive justifications for the practice of 
magic and books in which works of magic were copied side by side with works 
of more licit genres. In Magic in the Cloister, Sophie Page uses this collection to 
explore the gradual shift toward more positive attitudes to magical texts and ideas 
in medieval Europe. She examines what attracted monks to magic texts, in spite of 
the dangers involved in studying condemned works, and how the monks combined 
magic with their intellectual interests and monastic life. By showing how it was 
possible for religious insiders to integrate magical studies with their orthodox 
worldview, Magic in the Cloister contributes to a broader understanding of the role 
of magical texts and ideas and their acceptance in the late Middle Ages. 


Sophie Page is a lecturer at University College London. 


Cover illustration: Notae of astronomy in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Bodley 951, fol. 15r. By permission of 


the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
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